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NYAYA-MAN JARI BY JAYANTA BHATTA* 
JANAKIBALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Sankhyatirtha 


1. Salutation be to Sambhu (the highest source of good), who is 
the seat of eternal bliss, consciousness and mysterious powers and who 
by His mere desire creates everything from the tuft of grass to the 
personal creator of the universe. : 

2. I bow down to the wife of Bhava (Siva) whose locks of hair 
on the fore-head are decorated by the crescent of the moon and who 
is verily the river of a extinguisher of the fire of all worldly 
sufferings. aoe : 

8. I tender my salutation to the lord of Ganas (a class of divine 
beings) whois the sun removing the darkness of obstacles-and whose 
feet. are illumined by the rays of the crest jewels of gods and demons, 


4. The great work of Aksapada—the mine of precious gems of 
arguments~-18 superior to all such works since it has been’ highly 
spoken of by Siva himself (the demolisher of the cities of demons), 

§. Let the discerning wise people take their bath in this great 
flowing river of -Sarasvati which gracefully flows into the ocean of 
Akgapāda’s logic. eee ei 

6. We make an apas) to the great scholars to the” ‘effec ‘that 
they may appreciate our Jabour by a mere’ peep at ‘this “Work ‘though 
their mind Is fatigued, being in constant touch with the ak works 


ar ee cae Se ea cae w. 


F 


` * Nyaya-mañjari isa monumental work on Indian Logic. Its author -is -Jayanta 
Bhatia a celebrated logician of Kashmere. He belonged to the 9th century A.D. It still 
remains unknown tothe world of modern Philosophy since it has not been as yet translated 
into English. We shall add a long mirg later on, . 
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displaying wonderful skill in depicting matters of wide interest and 
arousing strong emotion. f 

7. Ihave called this essential herb from the wild garden of 
herbs of logic and have churned this butter from the milk of Logic of 
Aksapada. l 

8. Weare not great ülni to discover new truths but have 
fascinating style to express the old ones. Tiet the critics. examine if 
for themselves. | 

9, The very ioyes by which garlands have been repeatedly 
prepared arouse curiousity even in the mind of those wearers of gar- _ 
lands when they constitute a new garland, being arranged in a new ` 
order. EP 

10.. The good men appreciate even a work of little worth 


' presented to them since they are unaware of turning down the request 


of a supplicant. | 
11. Let the great savants of learning who are about to enjoy 


3 sportive. walk in the garden of words adorn their ears with this 


(Nyaya-mafijari) new blossom of logic. 

12. The tree of logic, planted by the great sage—Aksapada, has 
grown in its bulk and is bent down: under the burden of its fruits of 
thick juice testing hke nector. . 

13. I cannot climb up this tree. because my powers are limited 
and hence it is further beyond my powers to test its merits in toto. 


..14,. I take pains only to discuss some selected topics of that great 
work. I make an appeal to the great thinkers who are noted for their 


. friendly appreciation to show me a great favour by a kind perusal of 


this work. 


15. The conduct of the giako ones is very strange. They do not 
feel happy even if their merits are innumerable. But they are elated 
with j joy if they find little merit in others. | 


16. Blessed are the authors who are fortunate enough to hehold 


the face of the great. scholars beaming with joy when the latter go 
through the works of the former and dive deep into the topics of great - 


interest, being personally approached for the favour of criticism: 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LOGICAL STUDY JUSTIFIED 


The intelligent persons know for certain that no earnest man can 
reach the desired goal if he does not know the right means to the end. 
Hence the people, desirous of attaining the goal of life, search after 


x G5 5 22 


sary 
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the adequate means. The human end is twofold, viz., visible and 
invisible and hence the means will also be of two kinds. Those who 
like to attain the worldly. end have been initiated into the proper 
means by the usage of the senior experts and have jearnt themselves 
its efficacy. by experiments, adopting the joint method of agreement 
and difference. Whenever a person feels hungry he does not make a 
search after the injunction of the sacred lore but moves straight to 
eat something. The injunctions of the scriptures such as a dirty man 
should bathe, a hungry person should eat., etc., are not essential. But 
all persons are ignorant of the invisible human ends such as Heaven 
and Final Emancipation from all sorrows since their mind is encircled 
by the innate darkness of ignorance. In this case the scripture alone 
sheds. light to illuminate them. It serves our purpose of divine eyes 
to find out the proper means. Like sages, we have no mystic intui- 
tion which will reveal the unknown goal since it arises from thé 
constant practice of deep meditation. Hence if we are serious about 
the invisible human destination then we should have recourse to the 


. scriptures. 


‘The scriptures are divided into fourteen branches. The learned 
scholars hold that there are fourteen sources of knowledge. Among 
them the four Vedas are enlisted. The first of them is the Atharva- 
Veda, the second is the Rgveda, the third'is the Yajurveda and the ` 
fourth is the Sama-veda. These four Vedas are essentially embodi- 
meuts of the instructions of the means tothe summum bonum of 
human life, e.g., “À man who covets Heaven. should vo 
Agnihotrasacrifice’, ‘The self should be realised,’ ete. : 

The Smriti texts, composed by Manu and others, throw light on 


‘tbe means to the invisible human ends, e.g., the astakd šraddha cere- 


mony, the tonsure-ceremony, the establishment of house for the free 
supply of drinking water, etc. The fruits of the religious acts of which 
fruits have not been mentioned in the scriptures will be shown in the 
chapter on injunction. . All the acts enjoined by the scriptures ulti- 
mately lead on to the human ends and should not be taken as they 
stand. History and the Purina generally elaborate the Vedic matters 
by means of the narration of various legends, etc. 

Tt has been stated— 

One should elaborate the sense of the Vedas by means of History 
and Purana since the Vedas dread a man of little learning that he will 
mar the sense of them. The Vedas, the Purāņas and the Law-books 
are sources of knowledge since they are directly the embodiments of 
the. prescriptions of the means to human ends. The auxilliary Vedic 
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works such as, Grammar, Astronomy, Phonetics, Ritualistic treatises, 
Prosody and Etymology, are also sources of knowledge since they 
throw light on the meanings of the Vedic words, etc. (In other words 
they help to understand the meaning of the .Vedic texts.) The very 
designation ‘subsidiary Vedic texts’. shows that these works closely 
follow the Vedic works. The Mimansa Literature is also a source of 
‘knowledge since it solves all the seeming contradictions involved in 
the Vedic sentences and clarify their meaning and supply us with all 
the details that are required for the implementation of the Vedic 
injunctions, f 
Bhatta says :— 


When a person ascertains the religious rites in and through the 
Vedic texts the subsidiary acts which complete them are suppliéd by 
work on Mimansa. 7 l 


Hence, it is not the seventh subsidiary work annexed to the Vedic 
text since itis part and parcel ofthe Vedic texts, bəing intimately ` 
connected with them. Some apparently disconnected words of Vedic 
sentences yield us a consistent meaning when the logical rules of inter- 
pretation contained in the Mimansa text are applied to them. -. l 


The extensive Nyaya Literature is the main pillar upon: which all 
branches of learning rest since it establishes the validity of the Vedic 
rites confidence in which may be shaken if the validity of the Vedas is .. 
gainsaid by the unfair criticism of the bad logicians. In that case they 
will hesitate to perform the Vedi; rites which mean.a lot of expendi- 
ture of hard-earned money and stupendous labour. If the Vedas them- ` 
selves (the lord) are at a discredit then their off-shoots (the attendants) 
have no solid ground to stand upon in order to improve. the position 
of the Vedas. That is why Aksapada has composed his great logical 
treatise which teaches us sound arguments by means of which all the ` 
bad logicians will be easily silenced and the validity of the Vedas will - - 
-be reaffirmed. This glorious achievemerit is the greatest branch of 
knowledge. The fourteen branches of Learning are called the seats of 
knowledge since they throw light cn the means to the highest human . 
end. Though the term ‘Vidya’ denotes khowledze yet it does not 
mean the awareness of an ordinary object such as a jar and so on but 
the knowledge of the means to the highest end. The compound word 
‘Vidya-sthina’ conveys the source of such knowledge. In some of them 
this character is directly grasped and in others it is indirectly grasped, 
‘These branches of study are fouteen in number. It is stated thus :- 

‘The sources of knowledge and dharma are fourteen in number, VIZ. , 
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the Purana, Tarka (logic), Mimansa,.Dharmaéastras and the four 
Vedas together with the six auxiliary sciences.’ 

It is also stated in some other work. 

“These fourteen branches of study are the anciliary sciences, the 
four Vedas, Mimansa, the extensive logic, the Purana and the 
Dharma-éastra. , 

The term ‘Tarka’ in the first verse is synonymous with the term 
‘Nyiya-Vistara’ in the second verse. They denote the same science 
of logic. Nyšya and Tarka convey inference. Inference has been 
elaborately discussed in this science of logic. The Sankhyist, the Ar- 
hats (the Jains) and the Ksapanakas (the Buddhists) initiate very little 
of their disciples into the art of inference. The validity of the Vedas 
cannot be established if we make use of their logic to do it. Thus 
the logic of these schools does not deserve the title of logic. 

The Buddhists are very proud of the superiority of their argumenta- 
tion. But as the drift of their logic is to cotradict the truths of the 
Vedas so their logic cannot be included in the branches of learning hea- 
ded by the Vedas etc. We shall also demonstrate the hollowness of 
the arguments, advanced by the Buddhists at every step. The wrel- 
ched carvakas, on the other hand, should only be neglected since their 
unworthy logic has no scope for being enumerated as one of the bran- 
ches of learning. . 

But the Vaisesikas closely follow the Naiyayikas. ‘Tarka’ or 
‘Nyaya-Vistara’ which figures in the six systems of logic widely known 
among people denotes the science of the Vaisesikas as well. 

Moreover, the logic of Gautama which bears the designation ‘an- 
viksiki’ is counted as one of the four branches of learning. Anviksiki, 
the three Vedas, Vārttā (Commerce) and the eternal political 
science constitute the four branches of study. Tho term ‘anviksa’ 
signifies inference since it corroborates the evidence of perception and 
verbal testimony. .The science which aims at the elaboration of such 
inference is called ‘Anviksika*, 


Now, a question arises if the four-fold branches of study exhaust 
the entire carriculum then how is it that the fourteen different kinds 
of learning have been already mentioned. . There is no real contradic- 


— yT 
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tion in these two divisions of learning. Commerce and Political science ` 


are only of secular interest and consequently cannot find a place in 


‘such ‘branches of learning as have spiritual significance as well. The 


three Vedas and Anviksiki being also included in the former list of 
study, the branches of learning are truly fourteen. 
Now, if the function of logic is only to establish the validity of the 


° 
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vedas then there is no. need of it since Mimansa can easily replace it. 

In the Mimansa literature the vedic rituals as well as the validity of 
the vedas have been discussed. This contention is true on its surface. 
But we should bear in mind that the principal subject-matter of Mi- 
mansa is the interpretation of the vedas and the discussion on validity 
is 8 side-issue. Every branch of study has its own province. : Mi- 
mansa is the science of interpretation but is iiot-a work on logic and - 
Epistemology. The Mimansakas are not adept in defending the ` vali- 
-dity of the Vedas. We shall show later on that they have. exhausted 
-all their energy, traversing the blind alleys of logic, beset with thorns. 
The evidence of no single source.of knowledge even including precep- 
tion is conclusive unless and until it is strongly corroborated by other 
independent proofs. The unaided verbal testimony which depends upon 
preception for its very existence is not certainly competent to do it. 
A sentence can only independently convey its meaning on the strength 
of the established covention but for the determination of the truth of its 
‘meaning the knowledge about its author is indispensable. | 

The meaning of a sentence is true if the author of it is trust- re 
but not otherwise. This point will be elaborately discussed . later on. 
Before the advent of Aksapada who was there to establish the validity 
of the vedas? (The purport of the objection is that if the vedas do: not 
carry their own validity then all attempts will fall through to prove 
their extrinsic validity). But it is indeed a feeble objection. 

Who has interpreted the vedas before Jaimini ? 

Who has given the derivation of words before Panini? Who has 
made. a study of metres before Pingala? From the dawn of creation 
these sciences are in vogue on Earth like the Vedas..The so-called 
authors do not invent logic, grammar etc. but they discuss the existent 
subject-matters either in an elaborate manner or in an abridged form. 
Now another question crops up in our mind : if the great minds admit 
that the validity of the Vedas is intrinsic then does our effort not go in 
vain to prove a settled matter? We say ‘No’ since we make an> 
attempt at removing a possible doubt or illusion ofa layman. The 
science of logic will prove to be a fruitful study to them who are under. 
the spell of doubt or illusion. That is why the study of logic is intro- 
duced. The study of Miménsa is not meant for them who are conver- 
sant with the sense of the vedas. It has been stated that ‘the Miman- 

ga Sutra and its short s are not intended for the Vedic 
scholars’. : 7 

There are four different ine of en The first type represents 

the ignorant, The second one stands for the doubiful. The third one 
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embraces such persons as always misjudge. The fourth one includes 
only the men of correct ideas. The author of the Nyaya Sūtra is a sage 
whose mind. does never err. He enlightens the ignorant by bis logical 
treatise (the vehicle of instruction). He thereby removes the doubt of 
an oscillating mind and corrects the mistake of an illusory mind. It is 
proper that the study of logic should be introduced for the benefit of 
these three types. How does one know that the sage in question sees 
objects in their true perspectives? An answer to the question runs 
thus :—The acquisition of the true view of the world may be due 
either to the practice of penance or to the worship of a deity 
or to the. -close study of some other book. Let it be so, still the 
answer is not satisfactory. Ifthe third alternative answer is 
accepted then we shall also be'able to gather the correct view of the 
world from that work and in that case the work of Aksapada 
is useless. This point has already been met. We have already stated 
that no author repeats the. same old story. A’ new author puts 
the old matters either elaborately or briefly. This conduct of the 
authors justifies their new enterprise. Moreover, the mentality of 
the readers is diverse. This is what has been stated. The study of 
Aksapada’s logic is at least fruitful to those who geb their 
ignorance dispelled, doubts solved and mistakes corrected by it. That 
is why the great teacher has composed it. Í 


` À GENERAL.STATEMENT OF THR ÑUBJEOT-MATTER., 


‘The first aphorism of Gotama’s Nyaya-Sutra runs thus:—The 


- ` final emancipation from all sorrows is- attained through the true 


knowledge of Pramana, Prameya,. Samsaya, Prayojana, Drstanta, 
Siddhanta, Avayava, Tarka, Nirnaya; Vada, Jaipa, Vitanda, Hetva. 
bhasa, Chala, Jati and Nigraha sthanas (these terms will be explained 
by Jayanta himself. English equivalents are not given here because 
Jayanta shows much independence in their interpretation). 

Why does the first sentence thus commence? What is the drift 
of this question? If a teacher delivers a series of lectures which 
Yesult in a book then he cannot but commence his work without 
beginning with a sentence since the whole of his lecture cannot be 
delivered all at once. Without speaking out the first sentence the 
second one cannot be given out. Now if you find fault with the first 
‘sentence only because it is the first one then the book which consists 
of a large number of such sentences cannot be composed. 

Now the objector replies:—‘Do not think that I do not know 
all these.’ He holds that he has been misunderstood. The- purport 
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of his question is this: “Why does the author give the broad division 


of his subject-matter and the ultimate end of his book, leaving aside 
the main topic at the out-set. Now if the objection amounts to this 
then a reply may be given to this effect that the subject-matter of a 
book together with the broad division of its contents and the end 
towards which it drives should be given in the beginning in order to 
encourage the listeners. The learned scholars decline to lend their 
ears even to the contents of a small treatise if the broad outline of 
the subject-matter and its end are not known to them at the initial 
stage. 

No learned man undertakes such an action the nature and the 
utility of which are not known to him, Bhatta says to this effect. 
Neither a person undertakes an action nor he cares to read a book 
unless he realises the usefulness of either of them. | 

Very well. How does a listener become acquainted with ‘the said 
utility at the out-set? It is a hard nut to crack. It requires much 
reflection to tackle it. The question gives rise to other difficult 
questions. Do we suddenly realise the utility of a book as soon as we 

read the mere statement of its utility? Or, does it flash in our mind 
_ whenever we follow the logic of it? How do we make the correct 
estimates of its utility unless we know the truth of the statement? 
If it is held that even a man, who entertains a doubt as to the utility 


of a book proceeds to read it then a man may also proceed to perform `: 
a vedic rite without being sure of its efficacy. If it is held that a man - 


understands the utility of a book following its logic then he should 
read the whole of it but not otherwise. Now, if he proceeds to listen 
to a book, having thoroughly grasped its utility then the fallacy of 
mutual dependence invalidates such a solution. The failacy of mutual 


dependence runs thus:—If we listen to the recitation of a book then ` 


we know its utility and if we know its utility then we care to listen 
to the recitation of a book. The final answer is this that a listener 
knows the utility of a book from the very first sentence but cares to 
listen -to it even if he hestitates to acknowledge the truth of all the 
statements of the book. l ` 

The purport of the solution is the statement of the psychological 
condition of a reader which is favourable for a reader to read a new 
book. The mere knowledge of ihe utility of the book is necessary 
only for his movement. The reader may doubt the validity of ‘the 
statement of utility and the truth of the subject-matter of the book. 
In spite of this doubtful condition of his “mind he proceeds to read 
the book. 


, ° 
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If-a man is not convinced of the validity of the Vedas then it is 
not proper for him to undertake to perform very difficult vedic rites 
In- an apprehensive mood. An undertaking which demands little, is 
easy to perform and does not entail tremendous labour and heavy . 
expenses upon a performer but a very great prospect is taken up. 
The intelligent persons, during the course of their lecture, know for 
themselves within a few days whether the study of the subject is con- 
ducive to a big result or a small one. 

If a person goes on to scrutinise the result of his undertaking 
from the very start of an action then he will never make progress but 
will surely court failure in life. l 

A diseased person generally sends for a physician, gets himself 
examined by him and follows his prescription. Butif he doubts the 
efficacy of his prescription and hesitates to follow it then his disease 
will simply wax strong. 

Hence a man, knowing the utility and the broad outline of the 
subject matter from the firat sentence, should listen to thé book in a 
reverential mood with the expectation that its study may prove useful. 

Some learned scholars have discussed the usefulness-of the first 
sentence of a book in a different manner. A sentence in which the 
constituent words are not mutually connected is to be rejected as it 
conveys no sense resembling in this respect an expression like ‘ ten, 
promegranates’ etc., óf which words are not syntactically connected. 
Even a sentence which conveys sense, having its constituent words 
mutually connected, should be rejected as worthless if it answers no 
purpose like the following interrogatory “ Are the teeth of a crow good 
or bad?’’ ‘A sentence which points to a useful object is accepted. 
A sentence which serves no purpose is rejected. The first .sentence 
of a book, indicating the utility of the book, removes all our doubts 
as to its acceptability.’ Ifthe first sentence had not described the 
goal of the book then the objector would have rejected the book on 
that very ground. The first sentence attracts the readers and silences 
the hostile critics, fullfilling the initial requirements. The drift of 
the contention of these scholars is that the first sentence should. convey 
the aim and object of a book. 

The very statement. of the aim and object of a book does away 
with all our misgiving with regard to it since the condition which 
prepares ground for. rejection has been excluded. Others hold that 
the first sentence calls up either a doubt as to the realisation of the 
end expressed in it or a feeling of probability of its realisation. But 
any one of these two feelings is roused up. only by the expression of 
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the end in question by the first sentence. Hither doubt or the possi- 
bility concerning the realisation of. the end gives impetus to- us to 
read or listen -to the book. But the first sentence makes us aware 
only of the end in question since it expresses only its meaning but 
= nothing else. But a doubt arises in the mind of a listener in due 
course when he thinks that a sentence of a man turns out to be 
sometimes. true and sometimes false.’ When he notices that the 
author is pure, good and honest he thinks-that the above statement 
may be true. Therefore, it bas been stated well that the only object 
of the first sentence is to express the usefulness of the book. 

At the outset it is proper to speak out what attracts a listener | 
to lend his ears fo it. There is no other motive than the knowledge 
of the end in question. == 

The contents of a book should be narrated in order to prove its 
utility which follows from their knowledge to invite the attention of . 
a listener. | l E 

The relation between a book and its contents and that between 
the contents and the result of its study are not clearly stated by its 
author. These two relations are easily stated, thea the relation is 
implied by them but is not explicitly stated by a suitable term. The 
relation of the signifier and the signified holds between the science 
of logic and its contents. So-the knowledge of them leads on to the 
final emancipation from all sorrows (moksa) and the relation of the. 
means ahd the end holds between the contents and. moksa, the. goal. 
The specified relations are grasped by us to the exclusion of other 
possible relations because the relations themselves being stated, clearly ~ 
indicate the specific relation. 

The narration of the main topics of the science. of legis — 

The main topics of ihe science of-logic are sixteen in number, 
‘They begin with Pramina (the source of valid knowledge) and end 
in Nigraha-sthina (the source of defeat in a debate). ` An adequate 
treatment of them will take place later on. Let us now give a rough 
sketch of them. The source of the true knowledge of an object such 
as perception etc., is called Pramina. The object of such true know- 
ledge is called Prameya such as Atman etc. The form of conscious- 
ness which reveals to its substantive as simultaneously qualified by 
the two or more incompatible predicates is called samsaya (doubt). d 
The realisation of the good and the avoidance. of the evil and the 
means to such realisation or avoidance are called Prayojana (the spring 
of action). A positive instance by means of which the. invariable 
relation of concomitance: holding’ between the probans and the pro- 
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bandum is ascertained is called Drstšnta. - An- object possesses two 
characters. viz., common and exclusively particular. If it is known 
as such by means of: proofs and accepted as such then it is called 
Siddhinta. Whenever our inferential knowledge is demonstrated we 
do so by means of a syllogism consisting of a number of propositions 
designated as Pratijfia etc. Each of these propositions is called 
avayava. When two rival hypotheses -are offered to explain a fact 
one is preferred to the other for its having stronger reasons. The 
more reasonable one seems to us to be the probable explanation. The 
knowledge of such probability is called Tarka. Nirnaya is the arrival 
at a truth by means of the establishment of the hypothesis of one’s 
own school and the refutation of that of his rival school. A dis- 
passionate discussion which results in the finding out of the truth ig. 
Vada. Jalpa is such a debate in which the contesting parties care 
only to win anyhow and there is only an examination of the intel- 
lectual powers. A species of Jalpa is Vitanda. What is not a true 
mark but appears to be so is.called a Hetvābhāsa. The adverse cri- 
ticism of a sentence by means of the :distortion ‘of its meaning is 
called Chala, Jati means an opposition by a counter-argument simply 
based upon resemblance or difference, but not upon sound grounds. 
Nigraha sthana is such ag never gives -a true picture of a fact but 
always a false one. | 

The first suira consists of compound words. The list of main 
terms of logic has been given by a compound. These items have been 
subsequently defined by appropriate sutras. In the light of those 
sutras we know that some of- the component words of the compound 
word have only singular number. In the expounding sentence which 
explains the above compound word the component words which have 
singular number should have such inflexion as indicates singular 
number. The words such as Pramana, Avayava and Hetvabhisa 
should have inflexion indicative of plural number in the expounding 
sentence. The remaining words of the above compound word should 
have only such inflexion as is indicative of singular number. Thus, 
the thorough agreement between the general statement and the speci- 
fied ones has been perfectly maintained. The compound in this 
particular instance is dvandva which conveys the sense of mutual 
conjunction. The compound word has the sixth case-ending attached 
to it. It has.syntactical relation with the word ‘tatva.’ The sixth 
case-ending indicates the non specified relation holding between the 
compound word and tatva. Then he explains the two other compound 
terms, viz., tatva-jfiana and nigreyasadhigama. Tatva is the object 
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of jñäna (knowledge) and nisreyasa is the object of adhigama (reali- 
sation). The sixth case-ending in these two cases indicates that they 
are accusative cases. Tattva—the real character of these items, being 
known, is an object. Similarly ‘ nigreyasa, (the ultimate good) being 
realised, is also an object. If the compound-words are thus expounded 
then the word tattva, having syntactical relation with the words 
such as pramana and others the components of the compound word, 
stands in the way of the formation of the second compound word, 
since the unwarranted relation between tatva and the components of 
the compound word makes itself unworthy of being further related? 
The double relation of tatva is not allowed by the Sanskrit Grammar. 
‘It is not also the prominent number of the compound word so that 
' it may enter into a compound word as a member inspite of its two- 
fold ‘relation, i.e., relation within the compound word and out-side 
“it, like the word purusa having relation with the words rajan and 
‘sobhana in the sentence ‘Raja-purusah gobhanah ' (The king’s officer 
‘is beautiful). The compound word ‘ raja-purugah’ is an illustration 
of tat-puruga compound in which the sixth case-ending has been 
‘dropped: The second member of a tat-purusa compound plays the 
‘more important part,- Now, in the compound word ‘ tattva-jfiana ’ 
the word tattva occupies a subordinate place whereas the word jfiaua . 
is the principal member. Hence, as in the sentence rddhasya rajfiah 


purusah (the officer of a prosperous king) the words ‘ rajfiah’ and —: 


Purugah’ are not compounded since. the subordinate word ‘ rajfiah ' 

is syntactically related to both words ‘ rddhasya’.and ‘ purusa,’ so 

the words tattvasya and jfianam should have remained uncompounded. . 

A tentative solution has been suggested that jfiana (knowledge) 

is never objectless but has always a reference to its objects. The 

word jfiana in question is-also related to the compound word ‘ pramana 

etc? Thus the compound word tattva-jfidna is permissible since 

the first compound word of the first sutra is also syntactically related 

to the prominent member of the said compound word, viz., jfiina. 

But such a solution is not tenable since the word ‘tattva’ stands 

‘between the above compound word and jfiana and opposes their possi- 
ble syntactical relation. When we speak of the knowledge (jfiana) 

of tattva (the true nature) jfiina enters into syntactical relationship 

only with tattva. In that case, the subordinate word ‘ tattva’ being 

syntactically connected with pramana etc., cannot be further com- 

pounded. Seeing this difficulty insurmountable some explain the 

compound word ‘ tattva-jiiana’ in a different manner. They hold 

` that the compound is karma-dharaya. The import of this. compound 
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ig. that the knowledge itself is truth. Truth is identical with know- 
ledge. Truth isin the nature of knowledge. It is not the knowledge 
of the true essence of the other things. But such a solution is not at 
all tenable.. | 

Truth or falsity does not constitute the essence of a piece of 
knowledge. The correct or incorrect representation of the objects of 
a judgment makes it true or untrue. A piece of knowledge is true 
when it reveals the true nature of an object. But it is not truth in 
itself. But what is the tattva in question (the true nature of an 
object)? Literally the real essence of that (tat) js called tattva. Let 
us see what is meant by ‘ that’ (tat). The objects are of two kinds 
positive and negative. When a real object is correctly grasped it is 
called ‘tat’. ‘This is also the primary meaning of a word. The 
essence of tat is tativa. The essence of an object is ascertained by our 
knowledge. The piece of knowledge which grasps it is called tattva- 
jiana. The truth of a piece of knowledge is also detected by another 
piece of knowledge. +The essence of pramana and other is to be de- 
termined and hence pramanaetc. The. objects and the true knowledge 
of their essence have been separately mentioned. But one should not 
alter the sense of a word or that of a sentence in order to maintain the 
correctness of the grammatical form of compound word. Many instan- 
ces from the Sanskrit Grammar may- be cited to prove the possibility of 
compounding words under similiar cirumstances.- The power: of being 
united with another word does not disappear if the subordinate mem- 
ber of a compound is syntactically connected in a sentence with arother 
- word which stands outside the compound word. The-sentence ‘Deva- 
dattasyaguru-kulam (it is the house of the preceptor of Devadatta) is 
a classical example. The word ‘guru’ is a subordinate member of the 
compound word ‘guru-kulam’ since the compound is tatpurusa. We 
-have already stated that in a compound word of the tatpuruga class the 
first member occupies a subordinate position. The word ‘guru’ has l 
syntactical] relations with the two words ‘Devadatta and gurukula. 
The mere position of a word in a compound word is not a decisive fac- 
tor which governs the formation of a compound word in cases of dou- 
ble relations of its components. Butin such cases if the compound 
word reflects the sense of the expounding sentence then there is no bar 
tothe formation of the compound word. In this particular sense there 
is no difference in meaning between the compound word and the 
corresponding expounding sentence. The grammarians also allow the 
formation of compound words under similar circumstances. ““Phe 
science of words (éabdānuśāsana) is being commenceđ’’. ‘Of which 
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words’ is thé question. The answer is ‘of classical and Vedic sanskrit 
words’. Now,- the complex sentence turns out to be the science of 
classical and vedic words. The sanskrit sentence is like this ‘laukika= 
nim vaidikanaim ca gabdanusasanam’. Patafijali, the great commentator 
of Panini apptoves of the compounding of sabda and anusasana inspite 
of the double relation of the word gabda which has a subordinate ` place 
In the compoud word ‘gabdanugisana’. 


Therefore the sixth case-endings i in the:three words, vtz. Tattva- 


nihgreyasa and gabda are quite correct, being in aceordance with ‘the 
decision of the great commèntators on Panini. ; 

Now it should be proved how the true knowledge of ie: sixteen 
topics of Gotama’s logic leads on to the attainment of the highest good 
(nibgreyasa). The declared purpose of it is to prove the validity of the 
Vedas. Go on with your business. Why do yoa take up the: tedious 
task of discussing the sixteen topics? Our answer to such a question is 
that the true knowledge of the twelve objects beginning with the soul 


and ending in. apavarga (the absolute cessationvof all sorrows) is the 


direct means to the realisation of the final state of freedom from all 
sufferings and that the true knowledge of other objects is not -con- 
ducive to the goal of life. We shall discuss all these points later on. 
When our erroneous knowledge is dispelled by.the true knowledge, our 
cycle of worldly existence based on errors comes to a stop. That is 
why the objects of the true knowledge must be instructed. We learn 
from the Vedas only that the true knowledge of objects such as the soul 
etc. leads to the absolute cessdtiori from all sorrows. - 
The ‘validity of the Vedas is established by an inference. The un- 
failing mark in that inference is their being uttered bya trustworthy 
person, We shall discuss the details of the mark‘later on. Perception 
alone helps: us to detect the relation of invariable concomitance holding 
between the probans and the probandum. No other forms'óf know- 
ledge help us in this matter since no other form of knowledge can 
help us of regressus ad infinitum which baffles all attempts: 
If oné has the direct experience of the good results of the medical 
science then he will understand without the least doubt that the 
utterances of an apta (a seer—a trustworthy person) are true. (Jayanta 
means to say that. the medical science is a branch of the Vedas. If the 
statements of it tally with the facts, i.e., if the diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment as suggested by it prove to be true then its validity is estab- 


lished: The Vedas, being the work of the same author, will also be 
valid). Upamāna (comparison) also gives us assistance in some sphere 


of activity (viz., the detection of the power of expression of a word). 
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Therefore, the four proofs should also find a place in logic like the real 
object such as the soul ete. Though doubt and others are included by 
their very nature either in the proofs or in the objects of the true 
knowledge, yet they have been separately treated because they 
give rise to the syllogistic reasoning. Syllogism which establishes the 
validity of the Vedas helps us to relalise human ends. 

No body uses syllogistic arguments to prove an unknown or a well- 
established object but a doubtful one. Hence doubt is a necessary con- 
tent of syllogism, A.man does not use syllogism if it answers no pur- 
pose, A positive instance again helps us to detect. the relation of 
invariable concomitance Molding between the probans and ths 
probandum. Thus, it is intimately connected with induction and 
thereby with syllogism. 

Siddhanta (the establishment of an object) also is a necessary condi- 
tion of the demonstration of a. syllogistic argument since it fulfills one 
of the. conditions of an inference. It correctly asserts that the object 
to be inferred definitely belongs to the subject of infererence. Thereby 
it counteracts the fallacy that the object to be inferred does not belong 
to the subject of inference. Now, a question arises in our mind, ‘why 
do we pay special attention to Siddhanta?’ The purport of this objec- 
tion is that if we entertain a doubt as to the belonging of an object to 
be inferred to the subject of inference then the fallacy stated above is 
surely negated by it (by the very doubt). There is much sense in 
this objection. But we should bear in mind i we do not always 
use syllogistic arguments to prove doubtful cases but also prove estab- 
lished facts by means of syllogism. There is no such rule that the 

syllogistic argument should only be used ‘to prove doubtful cases. 
Hence, Siddhanta should be distinctly treated. | 

If we employ a syllogistic argument to convince others then the 
premises should be used since they are helpful to them fbr their 
better understanding. A syllogistic argument, consisting of 5 pre- 
mises, is called parartha-anumana (an inference meant for others). 

Now, another question arises in our mind. ‘ Why should Drstanta 
(a positive instance) and Siddhan’a (an object established) be se- 
parately treated?’ The drift of this objection is that as they consti- 
tute the. meanings of the first and the third propositions (Pratijia 
and Udaharana) so it is superfluous to reconsider them afresh. A 
tentative reply is that if you argue like this then Inference, a distinct 
source of valid knowiedge, should not be enlisted in the list of the 
sources of valid knowledge since the second proposition which is 
called Hetu signifies it (i.e., Inference). The objector will say that 
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it matters- little whethet Inference finds a place in the list or not. 
The further rejoinder to this objection is this:—Every topic has its 
proper place in the system of logic. All of the five constituent pro- 
positions together signify syllogism. They should only be discussed 
when the turn of syllogism will come up. Siddhanta, Drstanta etc., 
precede syllogism. Hence, they should be separately treated. If the 


order of this system is not obeyed then the system of logic has no — 


other topic to discuss than the five constituent propositions. 

Tarka is separately discussed because it has a special function to 
pave the way for one of the two rival hypotheses. When two rival 
hypotheses are known. to us to expiaif a fact our mind naturally 
hesitates to cling to one of them under the supposition that each of 
them is almost equally strong. Tarka steps in to remove the state 
of indecision. It strengthens the arguments in favour of one of these 


hypotheses by removing all doubts. At the same time, by exposing. 
defects in the other rival hypothesis, it relaxes the force of all argu- 


ments put-forward in favour of the former. In a dispassionate debate 
Tarka is used in order to clear the bias from the mind of one of the 
two debators. The function of Tarka does not cease until the truth 
of one of the two rival hypotheses is established. The final ascertain- 
ment of truth (nirnaya) employs a tarka in order to work out its 
result, viz., the termination of a syllogistic argument. If an unending 


chain of syllogism goes on for ever without reaching a final conclusion . 


then no body would have been eager to seek the services of such a 
fruitless chain of syllogism. 


~ 
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EXTRACTION OF (4n+3)th ROOTS BY 
INSPECTION 


S. N. Sen, M.A, (Cat.), B.Com. (Lonp.), A.C.A. (ENGLAND & 
' WALES), A.S.A.A., A.C.A. 


The undermentioned news distributed by the U.P.A. appeared in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika on 30th July, 1952. 

“A smart photographer who claimed to know a lot about matke- 
matics spent about an hour trying to figure out the cube root of 857911 
reports Harman W. Nichols, U.P.A. Staff Correspondent. 

“ Shakuntala Devi, a mathematical wizard from India, took one 
look at the big figure and said: 

“ That’s easy, mister. The answer is 71.” 

A similar report about the extraction of fifth roots by Miss 

` Shakuntala appeared in a number of papers on the 8th October, 1950, 
Whereupon in a short article of mine, it was explained in this journal * 
how the 5th, 9th, 13th, and in general, the (4n +1)th root of any 
number not exceeding (12n +3) digits could be determined at sight. 

Extraction of cube root is a standard mathematical process. It 
might take four or five minutes to determine the cube root of a 
six-digit figure by the orthodox method with, of course, the- help of 
paper and pencil. But the extraction of the cube, 7th, 11th, and in 
general, the (4n+38)th root by sight of any number running into not 
more than (&€n+6) digits can be effected by a simple extension of the 
fifth root method. 

The cubes of the first nine natural numbers are 1, 827, 64, 125, 
216, 348, 512 and 729. It will be noticed that no two of these 
numbers end with the same digit. On being confronted with the 
cube of any number, however large, we can, therefore, get the last 
digit of the root by sight, as the last digit of the expansion remains 
unaffected by the tens, hundreds or higher digits of the root. If, for 
instance, an expansion ends withalor2or 3, we at once know, 
by a moment’s sight, that the cube root has lor 8 or 7 in its units 
place. | | 

For a two- or three-digit root, the expansion will. consist of four 
to six or seven to nine digits. If, in the former gase, the digits 


* Calcutta Review, December, 1930, Page 197. 
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exclusive of the last three, and in the latter, thcse exclusive of the 
last six, lie between 1 and 8 or 8 and 27 or 27 and 64, it is obvious 
that the first digit of the root is 1 or 2 or 3. 





In the newspaper report, 357 (out of 357911) lies between 343 ` 


and 512. The first digit of the root is, therefore, 7. And we already 
know that the last is 1. The complete root is, therefore, 71. 


As we explained in our previous article, a fifth power expansion 
invariably ends with the last digit of the root. And this applies,. 
generally, to all the (4n+1)th powers. Itis obvious, therefore, that 
the 7th, llth, 15th and in general, the (4n +3)th powers must always 
end with the self-same digits as in the case of cubes. 


For the purpose of determining, for instance, the 15th root of a 
figure lying between sixteen and thirty digits, all that we have to do 
is to commit to memory the fifteenth powers of the first nine natural 
numbers. If we are then confronted with the formidable figuie of 


437893890380859375, we can at once declare that its fifteenth root- 


is 15. The number ends with a 5 which determines the units figure . 


without any possibility of mistake and the digits exclusive of the last 
fifteen (that is, 437) lies between 1 and 82768 which is the 15th 
power of 2. 


It might be observed that between (4n-+1)th roots and (4n+8)th 
roots, we have cleared all the odd roots. As for even: roots, one 
might extract successive square roots by -the usual method until one 
arrives at a final odd root. For the 108th root, for instance, two 
successive square roots will leave a remnant of 27th root which is of 
the form of (4n+3)th root. | _ | 


_ 





STUDIES IN DANIEL DEFOE 
Dr. SRICHANDRA SEN 
UI 


WOMEN IN THE NARRATIVES - 


Defoe seems generally to be in favour of an extension of 
opportunities for the education of women as his ‘Essay Upon Projects’ 
bears evidence. Among his women, Roxana belongs to the intellectual 
type. The men do not show anywhere the clarity of vision, the 
same capacity to argue a case. The nearest to this would be Quaker 
William whose intelligence assumed the form of š practical sagacity. 

Roxana’s arguments in refusing to marry the Dutch merchant 
have quite an ultra-modern tendency about them. To quote her: 
‘No, No, added I, after a Man has lain with me as a Mistress, he 
ought never to lye with me as a Wife; that’s not only preserving the 
Crime in Memory but recording it in the Family’. And she 
resents her position of inferiority as wife in spite of the honest 
promises for the best of treatment by her lover. She is not thinking 
of her personal luck as the wife of a nice man but of the position of- 
women generally in wedlock. ‘It isnot you, says I, that I suspect, 
but the laws of Matrimony puts the Power into your Hands ; bids 
you do it ; commands you to command; and binds me, forsooth, to 
obey ; you, that are now upon even Terms with me, and I with you, 
says I, are the next Hour set upon the Throne, and the humble 
Wife plac’d at your Footstool ; all the rest, all that you call Oneness 
of Interest, Mutual Affection, and the like, is Curtesie and Kindness, 
and a Woman is infinitely oblig’d where she meets it; but can't. help 
herself where it fails ’.? 

The consideration of this important question, it is interesting 
to note, proceeds logically at an unhurrying intellectual pace, each 
point receiving its due emphasis in the statement. Sylvia Scarlett in 
Compton Mackenzie’s ‘Simister Street’ seems to have the same 
attitude towards marriage and may owe something to Roxana’s 
example, Roxana, would not be a mystery in the twentieth century 
and her ideas did not seem in any way strange in the eighteenth 
century; they were held to reflect her fallen state. In the arguments 


1 The Fortunate Mistress, Vol. I, p. 177. 
2 Ibid., p. 175. 
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between Roxana and the Dutch merchant we can see, if only in an 
embryonic form, the so-called novel of ideas or discussion novels in 
which the exploration of ideas rather than the development of character 
seems to be the chief interest of the novelist. 

Roxana in her love of freedom is an altogather exceptional being 
in her world. She decides not to marry for fear of a legal subordina- `: 
tion to her husband. For her such a situation is intolerable. ‘‘...... 
seeing Liberty seemed to be Men's Property, I wou'd be a Man- 
Woman ; for as Í was born free, I wou'd die so’.2 The woman’s 
position of inferiority, irks Moll Flanders also even when if isnot _ 
a personal problem with her. In matrimony, she feels ‘the men have = 
too much Choice among us; and that some Women may be found, 
who will Dishonour themselves be Cheap, and too Easy to come at’. 

The impression made by the accounts of married life in most of 
the Defoe stories is that the wife when she is good keeps very much 
in the background and we know no more of her than that her husband. 
was happy with her for a number of years. This is mdeed a great 
thing to say but from a novelist we should expect a more varied and 
vivid account. No clear idea can be formed of the actual relationship 
between the husband and wife, the tender acts and words and the 
little mutual sacrifices by which the conjugal life- gains in richness 
of tone and understanding seem to have no great concern for Defoe. 

It may be, we are expecting too much from him. He is a pioneer—- 
‘and we can hardly be just to anticipate developments that, took scores 
of years before they could lay down 8 new tradition that others could 
follow with advantage. I 


But Defoe has done so much in depicting the relations between ` 
` men and women when they meet as lovers that'one might well 
_wonder why he failed to take ‘adequate notice of wedded love. The 
only exception seems to be the account of Moll Flanders’s marriage ` 
with her Lancashire husband who turned highwayman and was 
transported to Virginia. About this pair we have at least some 
knowledge, and Moll’s love and tenderness for her husband as well 
as the latter’s deep concern for her are not left out of the story as 
irrelevant. o: 

Defoe, however, seems very particular in suggesting the exact = 
nature of the relationship between the men and their mistresses, and __ 
has provided ¿such complete pictures of the unlawful; irregular life 


1 The Fortunate Mistress, Vol. T. p.199. 
2 Moll Flanders, Vol. I, p. 74. 
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that we have-no difficulty in finding out, for example, the difference 
between the character of the Prince and the Jeweller in ‘The Fortunate 
Mistress.’ Does if seem probable, one wonders, that for Defoe 


happiness in married life is a sort of negativé quality which does not — 


bear talking about—it is monotonous ‘with plenty of virtue and 
forgiveness’ yes, but not interesting as story. His own experience 
in matrimony may not have been very pleasant and his numerous 
family need not prove the contrary. But it may’ be rash fo assume 
so much from so little- evidence and Defoe’s comparative silence on 
married happiness might be a continuation of the tradition of ‘happy 
endings’ which were usually led up to by marriages and the readers 
were just told in conclusion that the pair were ‘happy ever afterwards.’ 

Another point to notice in connexion with these stories is the large 
number of women who prove faithless in wedlock. Jack’s first wife 
who was ‘a wild untam'd Colt’ soon showed that the confinement of 
the married bed was too much for her ; his second wife, an Italian, 
intrigued with a Frenchman and was discovered by her husband; his 
third -wife, a pretty widow, took to drinking and was debauched by a 
friend. The fourth wife, Moggy, was quite good but after her death, 
Colonel Jack found out that she hada past. Robinson Crusoe was 
happy with his wife but she did not live long. Singleton married 
Quaker William’s sister ‘with whom I am much more happy than 
I deserve’.’ This is a real happy ending. On the other hand, 
these short details seem merely to acknowledge the fact that women 
are not incapable of being virtuous. Experience seems, however, to 
be all on the other side. The facility with which Moll Flanders and 
Roxana married with all their cargo of extra-marital memories and 
children show also a lack of the true conditions for marriage. Without 
an honest, loyal nature, marriage is an adventure rather than a 
solemn contract having the sanction and approval of religion. 

In Applebee’s Journal Defoe contributed a letter which describes 
a matrimonial adventurer who married ten wives, all of whom proved 
faithless or otherwise vicious ; one might have dismissed the account 
as an excursion into the facetious and ignored the request by the 
unfortunate man that some advice should be given him before he 
launches on the eleventh marriage ‘whether you think there is an 
honest woman left in the world, that a poor wretch may think it 
safe to venture on, or no’.” But. the cumulative effect of all the 


~— 


1 Singleton, p. 335. 
2 A.J. April 3, 1725; Moll Flanders, Vol. IJ, p. 198. 
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details that on comes across in the stories and elsewhere will make 


one react differently to the letter and suspect that Defoe may not — 


have personally felt any high regard for the loyalty and truth of the 
female character, particularly in marriage relations, and also that 
unlawful connexions attracted men from their wives because they 
found in their mistresses a more exhilarating form of companionship. 
A mistress in the world which Defoe creates is clearly a companion 
and an equal of man. The Prince in ‘The Fortunate Mistress’ does 
not want Roxana to wait upon him or otherwise treat him as-her 
superior. ‘Now, Madam, says the Prince, give me leave to lay aside 
-my Character, let us talk together with the Freedom of Equals’ ? 
It may be, his men cared for their mistresses because they were not 
slaves and were able to satisfy a hunger for companionship. 

The women who acted as wives or mistresses as the situation 
demanded, possessed varied accomplishments. Besides their ability 
to entertain by their conversation of which power they seem to possess 
a very fair amount, they-know in some cases quite a number of 
languages. Moll Flanders knew French and she could dance, sing and 
play on’ the harpsichord and the spinnet. Roxana was more gifted 
and spoke French, Italian, Turkish and Dutch, She knew dancing and 
had partnered the King himself on one occasion. 

Although as a matter of habit they condemn living as mistresses 
and consider this sinful yet on occasions they prefer the free life to 
the matrimonial bondage as we noticed in connexion with the proposal 
of marriage made by the wealthy Dutch merchant which Roxana 
-deliberately rejected. But it would hardly be right to impute to 
Defoe as a personal opinion the conclusion that the reader could draw 
from the manner in which Roxana lived or acted. The author, it is 
needless to say, sometimes makes the characters behave as if they 


were his mouthpieces but there are moments when their vitality `, 
releases them from the leading strings and their life seems to become 


their own concern. In Moll Flanders and less often in ‘The For- 


tunate Mistress’ we have this sense of an independent life which 


follows the laws of its own being. 

Defoe shows quite a sincere enthusiasm for female accoutrements 
and. can admire the effects of good clothes on a beautiful person. 
Roxana’s dresses are vividly and carefully described. Her Turkish 
attire was superb and was a fitting adornment for her well-skaped 
body. But he seems to have an aversion for paint and Roxana showed 


1 The Fortunate Mistress, Vol. I., p. 70. 
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her Prince triumphantly that her looks did not need to be eked out 
by its help. She tells the Prince, ‘Pray let your Highness satisfie 
yourself, that you have no Cheats put upon you ; for-once let me be 
vain enough to say that I have not deceiv’d you with false Colours.’ 
She then washes her face with hot water, proving her claims and the 
astonished Prince murmurred, he cou’d not have believ’d there was 
any such Skin, without Paint in the World.’ * Poor Moll Flanders 
was long past her prime when she had to use a little paint to conceal 
her faded looks but she did not feel happy that this had become 
necessary to keep the favours of a man who had fancied her.’ 
‘I dress’d me to all the Advantage possible I assure you, and for the 
first time us’d a little Art, I say for the first Time, for I never yielded 
to the baseness of Paint before, having always had Vanity enough 
to believe I had no need of it.’* Paint, in his judgement, thus 
seems to be the standby of women who, in' the absence of good looks, 
had to use it as ‘make up.’ It was to a certain extent true of Defoe’s 
time when the deep dints left by small pox were often covered 
by paint. n 

For the vice practised by his women Defoe had no psychological 
explanation except that they were goaded to it by poverty. Moll 
Flanders stole the bundle in Leadenhall Street, her first act of 
theft, because her soul was made desperate by distress but when she 
goes on from crime to crime without any such necessity, we learn 
from her the explanation ‘as Poverty brought me in, so Avarice kept 
me in, till there was no going back.’ * Butit may be suggested 
that there is hardly a single character, men or women, in all the 
stories by Defoe where we can see any conspicuous example of avarice. 
On the other hand al] the thieves and pirates willingly go shares in 
their ‘purchase’ with their fellows. Avarice, will not, therefore, be 
satisfactory as and explanation of what led them to walk abroad. 
It is. undeniable that their accumulating hoards excited them. The 
money promised independence and they derived comfort from the 
thought of a clean and quiet life at the end. But Moll Flanders and 
Roxana did not love money for its own sake. And Avarice could not 
completely explain their conduct. 

It is more likely that the dangerous life on which they were 
launched fascinated them and they no doubt enjoyed the rewards 
when their adventures proved successful. They were adventurous 

J The Fortunate Mistress, Vol. I, p. 82. z 


2 Moll Flanders, Vol. IT, p. 54. 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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by nature and loved change and excitement. They had some kinship 
with Defoe himself in this respect. Poverty often gave the push 


which transported these men and women into the new sphere where 


Subsequently they lived constantly on the edge of danger. 


Roxana also fell because of poverty. But her case was far less 
simple. Her landlord befriended her in distress, stood by her when 
there was nothing between her and starvation and made her comfort- 
able. ‘I received his Kindness at the dear Expence of Body and Soul, 
mortgaging Faith, Religion, Conscience, and Modesty for (as I may 
call it) a Morsel of Bread.’' But this was not a complete 
explanation, She adds vanity to her account with a sort of puritan 
disregard for true categories when the weaknesses of the flesh are 
concerned. She in fact puts forward human nature as revolting 
against poverty though she gives it a, wrong name: ‘Besides this, I 
was young, handsome, and with all the Mortification I had met with, 


was vain, and that not a little; and as it was a new thing,.so it was a ` 


pleasant thing, to be courtéd, caressed, embrac’d and high Profes- 
sions of Affection made to me by a Man so agreeable and so able to 
do me good,’ * ~~ a 


At a later stage, after tasting Prosperity, success and happiness 
for a long time, she could survey her career without compunction 
and use in a, clear-eyed manner the moral standards of her age to 
condemn herself: ‘but as Necessity first debauch'd me and Poverty 
made me a Whore at the Beginning ; so excess of Avarice for getting 
Money, and excess of Vanity, continued me in the Crime, not being 
able to resist the Flatteries of Great Persons.’ ° 


Poverty, avarice, vanity, they have their shares in causing the 
moral -fall and perpetuating it in the lives of those who have chosen 
to rob and steal and go awhoring instead of being broken under the 
wheels of a degrading necessity. But the real- explanation which 
Roxana suggested under a wrong name is that human nature would 
break out and is not to be suppressed by moral laws. 


Paul Hazard, the French Academician, has referred to the 
repeated sermons and the first truths which keep the author’s didactic 
purpose well before the reader of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and-has observed 
very truly: ‘All excellent reflections, but so numerous and over- 
whelming that they ate capable of inciting wrongdoing, if only to 

1 The Fortunate Mistres, Vol. I, p. 41. - 


2 Tbid., p. 42. 
S Ibid., Vol. II, p. 8. 
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provide a little variety.’ ’ 
flat but bis representations of human nature when they are truthful 
have more to teach by enlarging our sympathies than was supposed 
possible in an age when it was still thought that didacticism was a 
legitimate function of literature.? Roxana, Moll Flanders and 
others in the Defoe gallery do little service to the cause of religion 
by misconducting under its shadow, and if they were less inclined to 
take themselves to task for giving way to human nature, they would 
have suggested it as part of the cause for which they were engulfed. 
There is in Defoe a fine feeling. for friendship. That the desire 
for communication which isan urgent need of our common human 
nature may lead to pathological states unless satisfied is for him a 
proof that friendship is not a superfluity for us but an essential 
condition of our well-being. Ashe observes in ‘Moll Flanders’ the 
best of men and women ‘have not been able to bear the Weight of a 
secret Joy, or of a secret Sorrow; but have been oblig’d to disclose 
it, even for the mere giving Vent to themselves, and to unbend the 
Mind, opprest with the Weights which attended it.’* From this 
fact of our nature there arises the need of friendship. We find Moll 
Flanders happy in her friendship with the Captain’s wife and Roxana 
has her Amy, and the Quaker lady who reminds us of William in 
‘Captain Singleton’ in spite of the obvious differences between 


‘the two. The pirates, too, who plied their dangerous tradé in the 


high seas showed their capacity for friendship and Defoe’s remark in 
Applebee’s Journal (December 26, 1724): ‘To tell me of friendship 
where there is no Virtue, is to talk of a chain without the links . being 
locked together,’* is contradicted by himself in the accounts he 
gives of sincere and devoted friendship among demimondes and rogues. 
These people had also their faith which they honoured although they 
were fallen from grace. 


STYLE AND LANGUAGE 


William Lee refers to ‘A Letter, containing some Reflections on 
His Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience,’ published in 
1687 as the earliest work of Defoe to appear in print. -It it not 
included in Cambridge Bibliography where nothing earlier than 1689 


1 Rooks, Children & Men by Paul. Hazard, Member of the French Academy, 
translated by Marguerite Mitebell 1944, The Hora Book, Ine, Boston, p. 54. 

2 George Saintsbury, English Novel (Dent), p. 66, 1913, 

3 Moll Flanders, Vol. IL, p. 156. 

4 Also, Lee, Defoe, Vol. IIT, p. 247. 
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is attributed to him, . Lee finds on examination that the tract 
‘Contained :almost as large a- proportion of his peculiar.and charac- © 
teristic expression as: any of, lis subsequent works.’ * TDefoe's_ 
direct manner, his habit of telling an unvarnished-tale, and his simple, 
colloquial style containing some times not a few. vulgarisms, continued 
much as they were from the beginning to the end but his language 
was enriched by experience | and acquired an additional: force and 
vitality, which we can see in his controversial writings as well as in 
his narratives. Sometimes he achieves the brilliant antithetic manner . 
of a G. K. G. The following illustrations from the Reflections of 
Crusoe will show this: ‘ Tis irrational to think a man can’t be bright 
unless he is wicked; it may as well be said a man cannot be merry 
till he is mad, not agreeablé till he is offensive, not in humour till 
he is out of himself.’ Defoe could convey the atmosphere ota 
stricken city as in the ‘Journal of the Plague Year’ in avery plain 
language without anywhere heaping horror upon horror.in a vaguely-- ~- 
imaginative way or mechanically as is done by writers who do. not. 
like Defoe have their eye steadily fixed on the object they describe. 
Here is a piece of his descriptive prose taken from. ‘A Journal of. 
the Plague Year,’ devoid of any kind of excess but giving the most 
vivid impression ol the. calamity which lay on the city like a. pall of. 
death :’ the Mourners did not, go about the Streets indeed, . for no 
Body put on black, or made a formal Dress of Mourning, for their. ` 
nearest Friends: but the Voice of Mourning was truly heard in the 
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Streets ; the shrieks of Women and Children at the Windows, and. 
Doors of their Houses, where their dearest Relations were,: perhaps: -- 
dying, or just- dead, were: so- frequent to be heard, as we passed: the. 
Streets, that it was enough to pierce the Stoutest Heart in the World, 
‘to hear them. Tears and Lamentations ' were seen almost in every: 
House, especially i in the first part of the Visitation ; for towards the 
latter End, Mens Hearts were hardened, and Death was so always 
before their Eyes, that they did not. so. much concern themselves for 
the Loss of their Ben expecting, that themselves should be 
summoned the next~Hour.’ — ££ ee Ye = 

The detailed manner ot: our author, often described as -bis cir- 
cumstantial method, is -seen everywhere, and I shall quote the 
following passage out of “Robinson. Crusoe ’ ‘aa illustration. “Crusoe is 
here describing himself and not a —— taol that máy be necessary to 
complete the. pieture ig omitted.: S e : 


+. 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 20. 
_ 2 A journal of the Plague Year, pp. 12-20, 
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‘I had on a broad Belt of Goat’s-Skin dy'd, which I drew 
together with two Thongs of .the same, instead of Buckles, and in a 
kind of Frog on either Side of this. Instead of a Sword and a 
Dagger, hung a little Saw and a Hatchet, one on one ‘Side, one on 
the other. I had another Belt not so broad, and fasten’d in the same 
Manner, which hung over my Shoulder ; and at the End of it, under 
my left Arm, hung two Pouches, both made of Goat’s-Skin too ; in 
one of which hung my Powder, in the other my Shot: At my Back 
I earry’d my Basket, on my Shoulder my Gun, and over my Head a 
great clumsy ugly Goat-Skin Umbrella, but which, after all, was the 
most necessary thing I had about me, next to my Gun: As for my 
Face, the Colour of it was really not so Moletta, like as one might 
expect from a Man not at all careful of if, and living within nine or 
ten Degrees of the Equinox My Beard I had once suffer’d to grow 
till it was about a Quarter of a Yard long; but as I had both Scissor 
and Razors sufficient I had cut it pretty short, except what grew on 
my upper Lip, which I had trimm’d into a large Pair of Mahometan 
Whiskers, such as I had seen worn by some Turks, who I saw at 
Salle ; for the Moors did not wear such, tho’ the Turks did: of these 
Mustachioes or Whiskers, I will not say they were long enough to hang 
my hat upon them; but they were of a Length and Shape monstrous 
enough, and such as in England would have pass’d for frightful.’ ! 

Defoe everywhere is the most painstaking. chronicler of things, 


of external objects and in this respect he presents a striking contrast 


to Richardson who some years later wrote about mental processes 
with an equal thoroughness. He was one of: the first to realise 
the significance of details in making a story interesting, even thrilling 
and his great knowledge and observation made his technique trium- 
phantly successful. 

Thomas Deloney is one of the earliest writers to use dialect in 
prose and Defoe also occasionally resorts to it for enlivening description. 
In ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier ' we come across an example of Yorkshire 
dialect: ‘Thou’st knaw that soon, say, Yorkshire, and Ise but come 
at thee. Thou keep awa ‘ Man, said I, or Ise brain thee.’* He also 
used Scots dialect in prose description for creating a dramatic 
effect.” These specimens do not indicate that Defoe thought that 
dialect has value for literary usage except in so far it could afford 4 
momentary diversion by its quaintness. 


1 Robinson Crusoe, Vol. I, p. 178, 
2 Memoirs of a Cavalier, p. 236. a | 
3 Mernoirs of the Church of Scotland, ‘Wdinbur gh, D- M'leod & Son, 1844. pp. 85-86, 
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FHE FATEFUL LEGACY 
USABRISIS 


Hope and expectation— 
Expectation and hope 
‘Unending ! - 

Frustration comes each day 
Inky and dismal 

Like the Nor’ wester. 

The wind bowls, 

Tree shivers, 

Dust whirls, 

A filmy wall shuts the vision. 


But, the heart gropes 

Like the hand of a cyclop 
Whose only eye is singed 
By cruel thrust 

Of burning ember, 

And tries to wobble 
Through the muddy darkness 
As if to touch 

The radiant sunlight again ! 
True, the hand cuts the air 
Or gets lacerated 

By the rude touch 

Of spiky rocks— 

Impact beats the knuckles 
To pulp; 

Yet undeterred it gropes 

In motion ceaseless. 

It is the legacy. we possessed 
Ever since the day, 

When the world was 

First born, 

And the stupid Woman 
Partook the fruit forbidden 
And drew His vengeance 
Upon earth ... ... 

The wily Serpent laughed and stang,;— 
Hope and expectation— 
Expectation and hope 
Unending ... ... 
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NEUTRALITÝ UNDER THE U. N. CHARTER 


SUBIMAL MUKHERJEE 
Calcutta Univ erstty 


I 


For students of International Law the question of neutrality under 
the U. N. Charter must be of absorbing interest for the issue raised is 
` not simply one of revision of a status but possibly of abolition. The 
covenant, it has been said, has vitally affected neutrality without 
abolishing it completely. V In the new set-up after World War II we 
are accordingly tempted to ask—how has neutrality been affected by: 
the U. N. Charter? Does the Charter signify a further intensification 
of the collective security principle first enunciated under the covenant ? 
Are the sanctions under the Charter obligatory in a more rigid sense 
than under the covenant? Is the community of nations to-day more 
solid than in the twenties? These are very pertinent and interesting 
questions the answer to which will have a bearing on the problem 
under discussion. 

Neutrality, it should be noted, is not an original status. It is not 
independent in character but derivative. Neutrality can emerge only 
in case of belligerency; there must be belligerents first if there are to be 
neutrals. It is a status arising « out of belligerency but “qualified by the ` 
claims of peace and peace-time relationship. Or we might say that “‘the 
rights (of neutrality) are those of peace time, only they are more or less 
altered by the fact of war”. Thus understood it is a “status half-way 
between war and peace.” ? ° 

So viewed neutrality isa child of war. So long as the states| 
will retain the absolute right of war, neutrality will be the necessary 
corollary of the same. The absolute right of war is based on the 
doctrine of sovereignty. Hence neutrality may be said to be the 
offspring of unlimited sovereignty. Leviathan’s claim to unrestricted 
action is the basis of perfect neutrality. So long as war will depend 
on the sovereign choice, neutrality will stick to the system.) If states 
` on account of unlimited sovereignty can go to war at any time, the 
third states by taking their stand on the same doctrine may have the 





1 Nicolas Polites—Neutrality and Peace, pp. 2. 
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liberty to decide whether they will join the rank of the belligerents or 
will remain impartial towards both. Hence war and neutrality may 
be said to depend: on the free will or choice of the sovereign 
states. 

Now restrict this sovereign will of independent states and neutra- 
lity goes through a transformation, Perfect neutrality is the outcome 
of absolute sovereignty and international anarchy flowing therefrom. 
A world of strict sovereign states is hardly a congenial soil for the 
growth of organized international life. . Sovereignty of the individual 
states breeds a kind of international anarchy: Effective international 
organization kills the sense of isolation, takes away the right of indivi- 
dual independent action and imposes obligations of membership. Y Neu- 
trality signifis ` the status of standing away in isolation when others 
are indulging i in a trial of strength. This status of isolation can no 
longer be | justified if there are the obligations of membership—the duty 
to vindicate the rule of law formulated by the collective body. Hence 
we see that neutrality, war, sovereignty and lack of collective nal 
international life Kave been “closely allied ideas for centuries.’ 

If this be the character of neutrality, a collective international life 
means an attack on the foundations of perfect neutralty. An 
international organization of any solid type would connote the duty of 


all to help the victim of unjust aggression; otherwise the collective 


concept will be no more than a myth. Help to the aggressed out of a 
` Jegal duty of membership of the family of nations negates the right to 
.stand .away in isolation and thus qualifies the status of. perfect 
neut aed . f 

a mole — a. abolished neutrality in a a pecti 
cūülar field. No more neutrals~no more passive onlookers at least 
among the league members in the case of illegal war. Peace is 
in danger if it is divided. Make peace indivisible in the family of 
nations and you offer the best guarantee for the same. Divided and 


eM a. 





broken peace is an encouragement to war—but a peace that is, 


indivisible is a menace to war. The international organization, if 
universal in character, can make for true indivisible peace and even if 
not —umñiversal it makes peace indivisible for the members of the 
organized community. Broken peace means that some are at war 
with the aggressor whereas others (neutrals) are at peace with him. 
Indivisible peace woald mean that all are at war with the aggressor 
and on terms of peace with the ageressed. A divided peace will not 
check the ambitious designs of the unscrupulous states; rather they 
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will try to fulfil their evil aims by taking a of the gaps in 
the system. 

The authors of the covenant were inspired with some such ideal 
though they ultimately failed on account of the wranglings of politics 
and power. Yet the edifice built out of the ruins of peace was 
magnificent—the atmosphere at Geneva had no parallel in the history 
of the past. With neutrality buried underneath could there be the 
majestic structure of a total and indivisible peace. ( Yet the covenant 


could not root out neutrality from the system as it could be killed only: 


by abolishing and preventing war. War could not be completely 
outlawed by the covenant. The result was that neutrality stuck 
to the system though considerably qualified and altered. ) 

Neutrality was thus lar revised in character by the covenant. 
There could no longer be vei neutrality in the league regime in 
the traditional sense. But one thing is definite. So long as 
non-members are there, neutrality will be there acting as @ menace 
to peace, If non-members can take their stand: on the traditional 
rights of neutrality, they can undo the purpose and aims of the inter- 
national organization by helping the aggressed and by assuming an 
attitude of impartiality towards both. In such a case the whole 
scheme of international organization will be in jeopardy. The larger 
the number of non-members, the weaker will be the collective inter- 
national body¥and the less effective will be the enforcement action 
by the international community against the enemy of peace. The 
less strong the international organization is, the greater will be the 
temptation of designing states to implement their ag ggressive schemes. 
Nhe larger the number of non-members, the greater is the scope for 
neutrality ; the greater the scope for neutrality, the more remote 
will be the possibility of effective organized aid to the victim of 
aggression and the more attractive will be the chances of success on 
the part of the aggressor. . Hence the right to neutrality is a menace 

_ to o pan and an an encouragement to war rf. 

It was some such idea that inspired the statesmen at San Fran- 
cisco. They hence laboured for an international order which would 
be free from the follies of the old. It was sought to be made more 
embracing in character. They wanted to put an end to neutrality 
“as a legal system.” They worked, and rightiy worked, on the 
principle that the right to neutrality would be the worst enemy of 
peace and would wreck the international order during its period of 
trial. The world structure would be on trial only on occasions of 
ageressive war. If on such occasions there is a shirking of respon- 
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sibility for maintaining the world order by enunciating the doctrine 
of neutrality, then the ideal of one world of peace and continued 
friendship would disappear in no time. 

The framers of the charter, being wiser by the experiences of 
the failure of the League, wanted to model the whols structure on 
stronger and more solid foundation. The collective security principle 
of the covenant was reemphasized with a vigour and strength’ not 
known before. As this principle is the antithesis of Neutrality, an 
intensification of the same would surely mean a challenge to the basis 
of the latter. Neutrality flourishes in an atmosphere of international 
anarchy and is doomed under a regime of collective obligation for 
the maintenance of peace. The achievements of the men at San 
Francisco were remarkable in that direction. Meeting at the time 
when the war clouds were still hanging on the horizon, they were 
determined to see that “ the conference succeeds.” They ultimately 
succeeded and drafted a document, unique in character, first of its 
kind and having no parallel in history. Critics would read many gaps 
in the system: yet it must be remembered that international insti- 
tutions cannot be judged by standards applicable to state life and 
organization. The principles of organized group and social life have 
been adopted in building the new. edifice. But there must be limi- 
tations when transplanting ideas and principles from state to inter- 
state life. It would be rank folly to judge problems of international, “ 
polities, law and relations by the standards laid down by dreamers ` 
and utopians. ‘‘ Nevertheless, instruments of proven social value 
taken over from the domestic to the international world carry with 
them qualities of vigour and fruitfulness which the limitations placed 
upon them by their new condition cannot kill. They have behind 
them an historical momentum and a demonstrated usefulness which 
mean far more, in terms of ultimate effectiveness, than the precise ` 
legal terms by which they are established in the new environment.” ? 

Judged from all points of view, the charter Is a document of 
remarkable significance and marks an improvement over the covenant. 
The question of neutrality is ro exception to this../The Covenant 
killed the “ Balance of Power’’ principle=-a principle which made 
fhe: position most precarious when and just when the scales did hang 
evenly on the balance. It incorporated with emphasis the collective: 
security principle and thereby altered the character of neutrality. 


` 


1 From the Explanatory letter of the American Secretary of State to the President. 
(Published by the United States office of War Information’. 
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This principle has received an extension and intensification. in. the. 
charter i in a special degree. Tf the covenant contains only the skeleton 
of the principle, the charter gives flesh and blood. to it. If the 
covenant portrays the bare outline of the collective security principle, 
the charter fills it up with form and substance. In fact under the 
charter the principle is a and strengthened to a degree never 
known before in history.» ‘And that means a challenge to the status 
of neutrality. Inthe charter this principle is “placed ahead of all 
provisions ° as it is to be found in Art 1, paragraph 1." The first 
pur posg of the U. N. is “ to maintain international peace and e 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or otber breaches of the peace.’ “These words estab- 
lisbed the principle of so-called collective security.” ' The . collective 
security principle here is not an empty, vague and abstract formula. 
Its detailed implementation is left to Chapter VII and it is given a 
real and concrete shape a the form of “ effective collective measures.’ 
As Kelsen points out, “ we speak of collective security when the 
protection of the rights, the reaction against the violation of law, 
assumes the character of a collective enforcement action.’’* These 
words then reaffirm the principle of collective security with all ite 
necessary implications in practice, This principle has obtained a 
special emphasis in. the charter, as we see, from various points of 
view. Primarily we find that it has received top priority in the list 
of U.N. purposes (being Art 1, paragraph 1 of the charter) ; that is 
a clear indication of the fact that the principle is virtually the basis 
of the whole or ganization., Secondly, the ecllective security principle 
has been reinforced in the charter by the he duty upon the members to 
refrain from the threat or use of force in’ their international relations 
(Art- 2, paragraph 4), Moreover the ‘ force monopoly of the commu- 
nity ’’ has been centralized under the charter (unlike that in the 
covenant) with the added legal duty on the part-of all members to 
make available to the Security Council (S.C.) armed forces for pro 
tecting international peace-and security. It is evident from these 
that the security system under the Chgrter will surely be much stronger 
than that under the covenant, < ihis be the character of the 
pr 'Imciple under the Charter, we see that neutrality will have little 
chance of survival. Collective security and perfect neutrality can ‘ill 


1 Hambro and Goodrich—Chartér of the U.N. Second: Editi in, p. 94. 
2 Collective Security and Collective Self-defence under the U.N. Charter—Kelson in 
American Journal of International Law, October, 1948. : 
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(V80 together in one unified system. They are strange yoke-fellows 
` which can rarely drive together.’ The security system of the charter. ~ 
has been further consolidated by authorizing and obligating the ' 
U.N.O. to ‘ensure’ that non-members cannot neutralize the collective 
action by anti-U.N. policies. If the non-members can be made to 
co-operate in the joint enforcement action, how much more universal 
and non-evasive will be the obligations of the members in that |, 
direction can easily be seen. Neutrality as a status is doomed 1o 
disappear under the new set-up. YV 
There is also another very significant feature of the charter from 
this point of view. \The charter is based on the doctrine of “sovereign c 
-equality of all its members’ (Art 2, paragraph 1% That is the first 
principle of action for the U.N.O. The meaning of this principle is not 
always very clear; but certain elements flowing from this doctrine were 
epi by the conference in its plenary session. The elements of ` 
“Bovereignsequality”’ are—(1) ‘that states are juridicallyequal’, (2) ~ 
‘that each statè enjoys the rights inherent in full sovereignty’ (8) ‘that 
the personality of the state is respected, as well as its territorial 
integrity and political independence’, and (4) ‘that the state should, 
under international order comply faithfully with international duties k 
and obligations’.' ‘These are the implications of the first principleon 
which the charter is based. Reassertion of the doctrine of absolute 
sovereignty _ weakens the bases of collective international life and ` 
encourages a kind of anarchy that breeds neutrality. But the prineiplé) 
of sovereignty enunciated here must not be read in isolation but in con- 
junction with other principles on which the organization is to be based.’ . 
There are other principles of a fundamental character which rightly J, 
understood, would signify far reaching limitations on the doctrine of- 
sovereign equality. The members “shall fulfil in good faith the- 
obligations assumed by them in accordance with the present charter — k 
(Art 2, paragraph 2). This principle or obligation we find in the fourth 
implication of the doctrine of ‘sovereign equality’. “The members again 
“shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of ` 
force.against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
U.N.” (Art 2, paragraph 4). These are some of the other principles | 
enunciated in the charter concurrently with the doctrine of sovereignty. P 
The principle enunciated in Art 2, parugraph 4, contains a ban not oniy- | 
` on war but on the “threat or use of for ae"? "The members can no 






! Hambro and Goodrich—op. cit.,-pp. 99 also the LN. Conference Document. 
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longer claim the unlimited right of going to war or using force by 
taking their stand on the doctrine or rights of sovereignty.” VAs J essup 
admirably says, ‘‘From the co-existence of these two principles it is to 
be deduced that the regulation of the threat or use of force is not in- 
consistent with the principle of sovereign equality. A resort tó war can, 
therefore, no longer be justified by an invocation of the old concept of, 
absolute soverignty, which in the last analysis left every state the. 
final judge in its own cause’’'. it will thus be seen that the charter 
recognizes the doctrine of. sovereignty but a at the same time takes away 
the right of war or using force or threat of force, Does it not signify 
in Jaw and theory a | limitation. on sovereign rights? Does it not mean 
that the doctrine of sovereignty is qualified in a very fundamental 
sense by the charter? Is it not a fact that the Leviathan is shackled 
with chains by the charter in some significant sense?.\ Neutrality, it 
will be recalled, is the offspring of the unlimited right of war which is 
again an inevitable corollary of the doctrine of absolute sovereignty. _ 
If the charter retains sovereignty but abolishes the right of war, where 
is the room for neutrality under the system? Neutrality is the out- 
come of belligerency. Buf if belligerency cannot emerge in law, how. 
can neutrality appear y Of course there can-be an unlawful war—~a . 
war of aggression, a war on the purposes and principles of the charter. 
In that case there would be the sanctions against the law-breaker. 
Under the obligations of membership all, specially the members, are to 
co-operate in the enforcement of the charter. There will thus be help 
to the aggressed against the aggressor—measures of discrimination 
which can hardly be consistent with the traditional -concept of 
neutrality. We see then that in theory and principle. the charter marks 
the end of neutrality as a status. — 


f Coming to details from an analytical standpoint we seethat the 
problem has different aspects. \Under the charter wars are generally 
unlawful; but a document of such a character involving questions 
of international politics cannot claim perfection, There are deficiencies 
or gaps through which even under the charter legal wars may creep 
in. We see then that there. can be legal and illegal wars in the 
U.N. era and there can be members and non-members. We“ 
are thus called upon to discuss four different issues in this connection 
—(a) Neutrality for members in the case of legal war—(b) neutrality 
for ndn-members in the case of legal war—(c) neutrality for members 
in the case of an illegal war—(d) neutrality for non-members in the 


1 Jesaup—A modern Law of Nations, 
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. case of an illegal’ war. Each of these problems deserves separate 
treatment and an alysis. 
But before taking up the discussion of these problems we should), 

note the occasions of legal war under the charter. War or even tha | 
use of force is sought to be banned by the charter; yet there is room for 
lawful wars. The first type of legal war that may arise under the 
charter is under the ‘domestic jurisdiction’ clause of Art 2, paragraph 7. 
The paragraph lays down that ‘‘nothing contained in the present 
charter shall authorize the U.N. to intervene in matters’ which are 
essentially within the domestic Jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement under the present R 
charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application “of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VII”. The domestic jurisdiction 
clause isa corollary of the doctrine of sovereignty and-is a limitation 

_ on the authority of the U.N. <- External interference with the domestic 
affairs of a state means a serious curtailment’ of sovereignty. Art 2, 
paragraph 7, is a deference to the principle nË sovereignty, enunciated 

in paragraph-1 of the same Article. But it must be remembered ‘that 
the enforcement action cannot be prejudiced by this principle. “That 
clearly siznifies that though the states are uot obliged to submit matters - 
within domestic jurisdiction for settlement under the charter and 
the U.N. cannot intervene on these issues. Yet the enforcemenf action . ' 
of the U.N. cannot in any way be challenged on the ground that it 
involves an interference with these internal affairs. “An exception 
is thus made to the ‘limitation ‘flowing from the claire and’ this 
takes away‘ much from the rigour of the same. Moteover though 
too much of controversy has raged round the interpretation’ of ‘the 
clause, the statement of the General Assembly in Indo-South African 
dispute is revealing to a degree. “The general Assenibly appeared 
to decide that a matter relating to the treatment of nations was 
not essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a state if it impaire 
friendly relations. between states and if there is question of the 
violation of international obligations.” ? From this the scope of 
mattérs within domestic jurisdiction is limited and hence. also the 
possibility of legal war. Moreover the problems -within alleged 
domestic jurisdiction may be taken up by the S.C. under Art 39 if 
they involve a threat to peace or breach of the peace. 4 

Again a war of self-defence, individual or collective-is always 

legal provided ‘‘an armed attack occurs against a member of the 





1 Hambro and Goodrich~-op. cit., p. 118. 
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U.N.” (Art 51). No amount of logic and reason can take away the 

inherent right of self-defence. But this right of war in self-defence ` 

BÝR not absolute—it is to work under limitations.) A war of defence 
can be started only if there be an ‘‘armed attack”. Presumptions 
of an attack can be no justification for, launching a defensive war. 
Secondly it is to be an attack on a “member of the U.N.’’ In the 
third place, and this is very significant, the action in defence caw 
continue “until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security.” Measures in defence 
taken by members are to be immediately reported ! to the S.G. and 
as soon as the S.G. takes necessary action it no longer remains a 
matter for individual states or groups of states but becomes a problem 
for the international community. Hence a war in self-defence, 
though initially legal, is either to stop on the recommendations of 
. the Security. Council or it will develop into an illegal war. on, one 
side and possibly a U.N. war on the other. If this be the necessary 
conclusion, the scope for legal wars arising out of self-defence will 
necessarily be narrow. 

Again wars by the international community against a criminal 
aggressor state 1e, the U.N, wars will always be legal. But the 
character of such a legal war is fundamentally d&frerent from that 
of other legal wars under the charter. In the case: of other legal 
wars the U.N. is in a state of jeopardy—in a state of suspended 
animation. It fails to work because of the imperfections of the 
document of peace. In the U.N. war the comunity as a whole fights 
to establish the reign of law against the claims of arrogant power. 
Hence here the obligations of membérship will be in full- fledged 
operation. "Hence L U. N, wars as legal wars are not a a weak link inà 
the chain but rather instruments f for consolidating, strengthening’ and 
invigorating the system. \\ 

“But a very garel gap in the charter is the principle of the veto 
and the legal wars arising therefrom. Veto can be viewed from 
various angles; To many it is the worst enemy of the charter and 
the collective system : to others it is the only basis of a real and 
stable peace.. The question of veto will long remain an interesting 
subject of study and analysis by jurists and historians. Here we 
are simply to note how legal wars may emerge. out of the veto. 
Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 27 are fundamental in this connec- 
‘tion, ‘Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members.” (Art 27, 
paragraph 2). “Decisions of the Security Council gn all other 
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matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members - 


including the concurring votes of the permanent members ; provided 
that, im decisions under chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of 
Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting.” (Art 27, 


peragraph 3). It follows that po matters of a procedural character 


the decision of the Security Council on the strength. of any seven 
votes would be final and binding. But on issues of a non-procedural 
character..the decision of the Security Council to be binding must 
be supported by seven votes: including the concurring votes of the 
Big Five. This is known otherwise as the Big Powers’ unanimity 
rule. Any disagreement among the. Big Five on substantial probiems 
may paralyse the Security Council into inaction. That is, no 
decision of the §.C. on vital issues can have any legal force if 


one single member of the -permanent group uses a negative vote. 


(Even if ten out of eleven favour, a resolution but. one. single 
permanent, member „opposes, legally the council ig poralysed) In 
such à situation the 8.C. cannot decide and declare lawfully who 
is the aggressor and how the sanctions are to be applied. The 
yñghting states will have the issue settled possibly by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword and yet “will not be legally condemned. This 
veto has often ‘been declared as the weakest point in the whole 
organization: yet it was necessary to ensure a real and stable peace. 


Peace is real and.genuine only when the Big Powers agree on the. 


fundamentals of a case. But if the Big Powers disagree and yet 
there can be sanctions against one of them, the sanctions would not 
be an enforcement action but a world war. Sanctions by the so-called 
international community against possibly an equally powerful Big 


Power Bloc would wreck the whole organization -and organized peace ` 


Aia 


will disappear. 
Tt will thus be seen that there are not many gaps in the charter : 


yet there are some through which there might be the emergence 
of lawful. wars. How is neutrality affected for members and non- 


members | in these cases? | 

Vin theory and principle it appears on the surface that. neutrality 
for members remains _unaffected in -the case of legal war. On such 
occasions the ‘obligations of collective security are not possibly 
called into operation and as such their neutrality stands unimpaired. 
The members are not required in these circumstances to vindicate 
the cause of the charter and can take their stand on the. rights of 


absolute and unqualified neutrality. .Yet this thesis is to be revised | 


kas 


in the light of certain other considerations. = fs 
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Art. 2, paragraph 4, involvesa renunciation for the members 
of the “threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in, any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the U N. SA This paragraph indicates 
that a war or use of force, otherwise technically and formally legal, 
may be directed against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state a and as such wouid be prohibited under this 
clause | The members “shall refrain” from “such threat or use 
of force. It does not signify a direct and positive obligation but 
indirectly implies that a state guilty of such a use or threat 
of force should be condemned by other members and should 
be penalized in some form Or other. Again a war, formally and 
procednrally legal under other articles, may be “inconsistent with w 
the purposes of ` the charter” and may thus earn condemnation 
under the second clause of this article. {A war, otherwise legal, may 
thus go against the provisions of Art“, paragraph 4 and the members 
may be required to assume not an attitude of impartiality but one of 
discrimination against the offender m accordance with the spirit of 
the charter. (Hence we see that for members in the case of legal 
war there will surely be some modification of the principle of neutrali- 
ty. v Encouragement or help to a state indulging i Ina war otherwise 
legal but involving violation of Art. 2, paragraph 4, would surely be 
inimical to the very basis of the organization and hence must be 
condemned. Rather the members should help that party which is 
a victim. Such help may be inconsistent with the principles of 
traditional neutrality but would quite be in accord with the obligations 
of membership under the char ter) - 

Tt is true that Article 2, paragraph 4 4, does not, unlike Art. 10 of 
"i cavenant, ‘contain a direct undertaking on the part of the members | 

“to respect and preserve’ the territorial integrity- and political in- 
dependence. ‘‘Thus no obligation (under this article) arises for other 
members of the U.N. in case of a threat or use of force against one p- 
until the S.C. has taken a decision.” 1° The term “sha il Sopaj 
does not prescribe a direct and positive duty for other members to 
come to the assistance of the aggreased and to abandon their neutral 
status, Yet cannot such an obligation be deduced from the provisions 
of Art. 2 (4)? The duty of all not to do a thing may be interpreted 
to signify a d duty of of all to _ to resist those who indulge i in n unlawful acts vw 


— > 


of commission. Thus viewed Art. 2 (4) may be considered as an 
le al 
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annexe to Art. 1 (1)--a supplement to the principle of collective 
security. The U S. delegate in the eleventh meeting of committee 
I/l of the San Francisco Conference, held on June, 4, 1945, pointed 
out in connection with the discussion of this paragraph that the 
“ intention of the autbors......was to state in the broadest terms an, 
absolute all-inclusive prohibition ; the phrase ‘or in any other manner’ 
was designed to ensure that there should be no loopholes.” | More- 
over in the sécond meeting of committee I of San Francisco con- 
ference held on June, 15, 1945, the New Zealand delegate raised the 
problem of amendment to Art. 2 (4). The amendment, suggested, 
was to the effect that ‘‘ all members of the organization undertake 
collectively to resist every act of aggression against any member.” 
It was possibly suggested for the purpose of making the duty of help 
and assistance to the aggressed direct and positive—a duty which ig 
indirect and negative under paragraph 4. But the amendment was . 
rejected, one ground being this “that the keynote of collectivity was 
contained in the opening words of the chapter.” ` Pn the 12th : 
meeting of committee I/1 where this amendment was being discussed 
it seemed to the New Zealand delegate that “if nations in the past 
had been prepared to guarantee security collectively there would have 
been no war. If it were left to an ad hoc decision to decide whether 
or not to take action. even after the 8. C. had decided that an act 
of aggression had taken place, the door would be open to evasion, 
appeasement, weaseling and sacrifice on the part of small nations. g 
This amendment was, he felt, the minimum obligation which would 
guarantee the success of tbe organization in the maintenance of peace 
and security.” è The minimum required for peace is the help by 
the members to the aggressed. While opposing the New Zealand 
amendment a representative of the U. S. “agreed that it was neces- 
sary to arrive at agreement on the minimum obligations that the 
members could accept and for this reason he felt that paragraph 4 as 
adopted was adequate. t Positive obligation to resist aggression in 
line with Art. 10 of the covenant is found in the amendment of New 
Zealand and that would be the minimum to guarantee peace and 
security. But paragraph 4, as declared by the U. 8. representative, 
contains a duty to agree on ‘‘ minimum obligation ” of collective aid. 
If it be so we can argue that Art. 2 (4) connotes the idea of positive ` 





U. N. Conference Documents, Vol. 6, p, 335. 
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help and assistance to resist aggression and hence must qualify the 


character of neutrality for members in a war, legal under the other 


provisions of the charter but involving a violation of this paragraph. 


A genuine friend of peace and the U. N. may thus take action to defend 


the cause of the charter or may refer the case to the 8. C. or the 8. C. 


` may itself take up the issue under Article 89. 


(Even a legal war may be taken up for necessary action by: the 
S. C. under this article (Art. 39). The 8. C. “ shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of 
aggression and shall make recommendations or decide what measures 
shall be taken.’’) This ‘threat to peace’ may arise out of either an 
illegal war ot a legal war. CIn any case we see that: when the S. C. 
indicates the measures, the members can no longer stick to their 
attitude of neutrality) They must shun it to back up the decisions 
of the U. N, This is evidenced when we turn to Art. 25, which enacts 
that “ the members of the U, N. agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the S. C. in accordance with the present charter.” (This 
signifies a duty on the part of the members to do all that may be 
necessary to enforce and carry out the 8. C.'s decisions and thereby 
there will surely be a departure from traditional neutrality? Rqually 
significant is the duty under Article 2, paragraph 5, by which the 
members undertake to give the U.N. every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the charter. We see, then, that for the 


members of the U. N. even in the case of a legal war there will be a 


limited or no scope for neutrality specially if the 8. C. wants to act 
as the guardian of world peace (under Art 89).) But if the S. C. fails 


J Powers’ unanimity and majority rule; then of course the position 
2 u am. PTET IRE NC 


š remains unaffected. and the members can remain neutral) As Lauter- 
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pacht says. ““ In the case of the 8, C. being unable, because of the 
absence of the required majority, to determine that one of the belli- 
gerents is guilty of a breach of the peace or of aggression, no imme- 
diate obligations under the charter would seem to arise.’ A pre- 
vious determination, on the part of the 8. C., of the fact of aggvession 
is only a condition for the rise of the duty to proceed ~a discriminate 
against the aggressor, if called upon.” ? (But it must “be noted that 
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the failure of the 8. C. to reach a valid decision does not create a duty - 


for the members to remain neutral—they will simply have. the rights ` 
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1 ppo internationa Law, Vol. II. 7th Edn.. 1952. (Edited by Lanterpacht), 
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-of neutrality. The members, if they so like, on their own initiative 
may discriminate against the guilty belligerent—thereby abandoning k. 
the attitude of perfect neutrality and assuming that of a qualified one) 
We see then that inability of the S. C. to get at a décision does not ` 
create a duty to abandon neutrality but does not take away the right to 
shun the same? ‘‘ If they (Big Powers) are not unanimous, the right of 
neutrality will remain in tact—-without affecting the right to take 
discriminatory action against the aggressor.’’’ It isto be noted then 
that when the S. C. faile to take a decision on the basis of required — 
unanimity and majority, the members will bave a right both to- remain 
neutral] and to abandon neutrality though they will have no duty S 
to follow the latter course 2 In other words in the case of the failure 
of the S. C., there will be no duty on the part of the members to 
discriminate n n. the aggressor but there will possibly be the righ?, 
“A right to discriminate against him (aggressor) does not, probably, 
depend upon previous determination by the 8. C.” (If then in the 
exercise of this right the members decide to apply measures of dis- 
crimination against the offending state, there will be departures from 
neutrality, though such an action will not be obligatory on their 
part. “Bo abandonment of neutrality will be a legal duty when the 1 
5. C. functions ; sit w t will be a right whën the 5. G. fails 
(Coming to the “question ion of Í neutrality « of non-members in the case 
' of’a legal war, we see that the traditional rights of neutrality -cannot- 
normally be challenged.) As the war is a legal one, it does not create 
any obligation even for members under normal circumstances to 
abandon their attitude of neutrality. Far less then can it signify any 
duty of collective or individual aid on the part of the non-members) 
For them the U. N. O. does not exist. The organization can have no - 
legal significance for them. Any war among the members is a matter 
of indifference to them, They may argue that they should remain 
abeolutely free to define their attitude in the case of a lawful war 
among the members. They may enuneiate an attitude of perfect 
neutrality without: being in any way guilty of violating any obligation 
on their part. For non-members the obligations of membership do 
not exist—they are not participants in the collective security plan of 
the charter. Yet it it must be e remembered that the possibilities of legal, 
war under the charter are very narrow and limited. If the scope? 
of ‘legal w war under the charter is within prescribed limits, the range 
of neutrality for non- members on ‘these occasions must be accordingly 


1 Oppenheim— op, cit , p. 651 1 (Footnote), 
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limited, Moreover another point is to be noted. in this connection. 
If can be seen that\t \the success of any international organization as 
an instrument of permanent peace would depend considerabiy on its 
capacity of being universal in character” In addition to the original 
members there may also be admitted new members who are ` peace- 
loving’ and are ‘ willing and able’ to act according to the principles 
of the charter. Of course the admission of new members may be 7 
handicapped on account of veto : yet we see that almost all important 
states of the world are at present members of the organization. CThe 
U. N. O. may always fail to be a universal organization : yet the states, ~~ 
now standing away or lefi out, are of no significance. Hence we 
see that though in law and theory there can be perfect neutrality for 
non-members on the occasions of legal war under the charter, yet 
in practice the 1 room for such status may. be said to be strictly limited 
and even if_ there be “any room that will largely. be of negligible i im- 
portance in practice (they being 1 mostly smal] states) > 

(But the charter does not take away the right of withdrawal for _ 
members) Ifa Big Power like Russia or America withdraws and 
joins the rank of the non-members, neutrality of such a state will be 
of fundamental significance and may ultimately lead to the complete © 
disintegration of the whoie organization. There is no legal remedy 
in such cases except the non-legal and at times effective appeal to the 
good-will of those Big States who are virtually the founder-members 
of the organization. Any international organization to-day without 
‘Russia and America ` (the effective two among the Big Five) would 
fail woefully as an instrument of peace (We see then that in theory 
and law the non-members can retain and enunciate aù attitude of 
perfect and unqualified neutrality on occasions of legal war under the 
charter. That is why it is emphasized that the charter “ has not 
substantially abolished the right to neutrality. D) a 


(To be continued) 
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In such an impasse we have to fall back upon Marshall's theory 
regarding the policy of a monopolist as far as it is applicable to the 
case of a state. Pigou, undoubtedly says that ‘expenditure should be 
pushed in all directions up to the point at which the satisfaction 
obtained from the last shilling expended is equal to the satisfaction lost 
in respect of the last shilling called up on government service’. This 
appears to bea little chimerical and the conditions appertaining to 
economic freedom or free competition are absent. For the time being, 
we do not take into consideration Prof. Adarkar’s views differing from 
this conclusion on the ground that there are other things to adjudge 
such as Governmental interference for interpersonal relationships as 
well as for full employment ideal. The thing itself is not so happy and 
Marshall’s analogy of a boy collecting blackberries up to the point 
where the marginal utility of the last unit is equal to the marginal 


disutility of labour collecting, is not applicable. Marshall’s theory-of 


1 The principle of substitution in consumption would mean thata person who has 
money at his disposal will spend it in such a way that tie marginal utility derived from 
every use is the same. This does not mean that every shilling would be spent in such a 
way that the marginal utility derived from each vse is equal to the marginal disutility 
caused by spending the shilling. Samuelson has explained it lucidly in his book 


“ Foundations of Economies, '’ p. 98. According to his formula 


vl U2 Un __ 
p p2 px 


—* A | bas been termed marginal utility of money or income. Ostensibly this cannot be the 
same for all. Marshall also has explained it with the same tenor in p. 851 of his 
° Principles ° where he says that in the case of the rich ‘‘ the real total utilities are less 
than is suggested by the money measure of those utilities.” Secondly, in case of a 
monopoly we know that the margixal utility of a thing is not what is measured by its price 
(equated to cost); the price is primarily dependent on the elasticity of demand of the commodity 
and the relation between marginal revenue and. marginal cost of a firm in producing it. 
Consequently, itis not possible for any man to purchase or consume articles produced 
under monopoly conditions in sucha way that the marginal utility’ derived will be the 
same in each use. {fin the proposition stated by Pigou we apply these formulae put 
together the result is on all fours. The unitary being tó which the state is compared, 
is not expected to push his expenditure in the way suggested; morenver, he being a unitary - 
being, it is to bis interest to make the difference hetween the money measure of the marginal 

utility derived in a particular use and the disutility or cost incurred (which again is ostensibly 
produced under monopoly conditions) maximum. Pigou’s proposition cannot warrant this. Tt 

may be, what is suggested hy Pigou is something different, but the way in which this is 
quoted in diverse books raises the presumption that our interpretation is not far from what 
has been intended to convey. The tenor of Daiton’s thought in his ‘* Public Finance’ in 
this connection, appears to be corroborative and gets into the same pitfall. 
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continuity, connecting the principle of equimarginal utility with that 
of the doctrine of maximum satisfaction and equilibrium of demand and 
supply presumes that the marginal utility of a particular thing in every 
use.must be equal and that its value must on the one hand measure 
the marginal utility or vendibility and the marginal cost of supplying 
the marginal unit on the other, presuming there is economic freedom 
and free competition. Here, under ordinary circumstances, maximum 
satisfaction would be reached. Maximum satisfaction derived by the 
boy collecting blackberries is conditionally applicable when the question 
ofa particular market is taken into consideration. ` (Cf Marshall’s 
Principles, pp. 851-52). Moreover, bis resources for labour may not be . 
unlimited and there may be other articles of enjoyment, say, mangoes 
which he likes to enjoy. Again, the blackberries that the boy likes to 
have along with other articles of enjoyment should ordinarily be suppos- 
ed to be supplied under conditions of free competition so that the 
price or equivalent marginal cost and disutility undergone would be pro- 
portionate to the marginal utility obtained. To make the position 
clear we might refer to Stigler’s analysis regarding the prices of pro- 
ductive services and make it applicable to the prices of articles enjoyed 


by a consumer. According to this, - — Te , or the 


pb 


marginal utility derived from particular commodities would be propor- 
tionate to their prices. Value of a mango may be different from the value 
of a blackberry but the boy will spend his energy (or money) in such a 
way that the marginal puductivity (or the marginal utility) derived from , 
each use must be proportional to its value; here perfect competition 
is persumed. The boy will spend his labour (or money} in such a way 
that its marginal productivity (or utility) would be the same in every use. 
Besides, Marshall has rightly said that the forces of supply are complex 
and “‘a fatal obstacle would be found in its latest assumption that the 
cost of rearing children and preparing them for their work can be 
measured in the same way as the cost of erecting a machine,” 
Supposing the State is in the situation of a consumer ‘similar to this 
boy collecting blackberries or any other man obtaining purchase- 
articles with money, we see that it wonld undoubtedly apply the 
_ principle of equimarginal productivity or equimarginal utility and 
derive the same marginal product or utility in each use and that it 
is proportional to its value. The greatest obstacle here is that the 
things purchased are not produced under conditions of free competi- 
tion and we cannot say that the marginal physical product of a produc- 
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tive service or the marginal utility of an article consumed will be pro- 
portionate to its value.’ So itis, fraught with inaccuracy to say that 
the equation of marginal utility and marginal disutility will be fully 
applicable. The same difficulty will be experienced by the boy in 
our example if the mango he obtains is supplied under conditions of 


monopoly along with the backberries. We should here decide the | 


issue at once and say that there should be made a distinction between 
the state or the community for the matter of that, and the government. 
The agency which deals with public finance is mainly the govern- 
ment of a state. It is the community which is more in the position 
of a consumer. From all points of view when we are dealing with 
public finanée we should believe that the government is in the position 
of a monopolist and maximum revenue should. be supposed to be 
its ideal. Two. points must be considered in this connection. When 
the question of maximum revenue is taken into consideration we 
must believe that the interests of a Government are practically coinci- 


dent with those of the people and the consumers’ surplus of. the 
people should be added to the net- revenue obtained by the government - 


to come to a decision regarding total benefit obtained. Moreover, 
when we come to the question of benefit we should know that as 
in the case of redring up children this cannot be calculated exactly 
on the basis of monetary value. The othet point to notice is that 
consequently when consumers’ benefit is taken into consideration 


aggregate satisfaction may be increased by extending production òf 


services beyond the equilibrium (supposed) amount and specially so 
when the law of increasing returns obtains. This background should 
be kept in view even: in the case of a monopoly. Needless to say, 
we never think of services in public finance as obtainable by prices 
but with modification above made we can easily bring in, the analogy 
of a monopolist to the case of a government as has been actually done 
by Marshall in his Principles. i 

We should pin more on total maximum benefit than on maximum 
monetary revenue only. This principle is more difficult to be applied 


practically in a Federal State, because the functions of government _ 


are divided territorially and-‘‘ governmental action which seems to 
promise a net national benefit may be blocked because the federal 
government has not the constitutional power over certain fields, 
while certain states which have the power may lack the fiscal means," 
But nevertheless on this basis of fiscal policy in absence of an ideal 


l Gf, Stigler--Theory of Price—pp, 254-255, 
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one, we can roughly try to achieve the end and distribute and spend 
the revenues and thereby get total maximum benefit. Under the 
limitations and in absence of adequate funds to follow a comprebensive 
fiscal policy it is best in the words of Withers to attempt to comply 
with the following principles, viz., (i) adequacy, (ii) social and econo- 
mic control], (iii) equity, (iv) administrative feasibility. Adequacy 
would require achievement of objectives or standards commensurate 
with the economic conditions of a nation. Social and economic control ° 
would mean warding off depression and provide full employment 
under the circumstances. Equity would require a rough and ready 
assessment based on values and common sense and would mean that 
other interests do not suffer and necessary amenities are attended to. 
Administrative feasibility would require that sufficient funds should 
be forthcoming which leads to procurement of maximum values for 
the money spent. While under the limitations noticed, it is neces- 
sary to aim at the principles noted above, it cannot be gainsaid that 
even if functions and revenues are distributed between the union 
government and the states over again still “ there would certainly 
be a Jack of balance between function and revenue.” Even under 
circumscribed circumstances sufficient measures for co-ordination are 
necessary to be resorted to. Ordinarily segregation of revenues 
roughly allot separate heads of revenue to separate units of govern- 
ment; there may be absence of conflict but equitable principles of 
separation might mean that newer forms of taxation might be best 
adapted to national administration and inadequate revenues for 
states and localities. Next comes shared taxes. These are often 
distributed on the basis of origin and for general purposes. Professor 
Shuitz, quoted by Withers would say that taxes are sometimes 
shared according to rough measures of need as also on the basis of 
‘‘ presumption ° collection, i.e., not on the basis of actual collection 
hut assessed value of property in the localities. 

Grants-in-aid are, again, given for establishing « a national mini- 
mum for certain public services or to stimulate particular units of 
government to spend their funds or to equalise expenditure by certain 
units for some function or to obtain control. Withers has very well 
said that these grants often provide for equalisation, unifying federal 
and state governments without centralisation and loss of local inde- 
pendence entailing neither any constitutional amendment nor any 
extensive reallocation of functions. Self-respect and independence 
may be fostered by re-assigning functions and revenue sources but 
these are often negative policies and therefore can be remedied by a 
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via media measure of grants-in-aid. Co-ordination may again be 
achieved by tax-credits or deductions, t.e., to say a higher unit of 
government may accept as credits the réceipts from state taxes on 
the same head. In U.S. A. a large credit of 80% of the state tax 
is permitted against the federal estate tax. This system of credit 


has not been introduced in our country and need not be elaborately | 


dealt with now. To effect co-ordination, it is suggested a federal 
state fiscal authority should come into being; actually in U. S. A. 
fiscal conferences, committees on Inter-governmental Fiscal Relations 
etc., have actually been of great assistance and importance. On the 


basis of the remarks we should now advert to this question of fiscal — 


relationship amongst governmental units in India remembering that 
separation of Heads of Revenues, Shared taxes and Granis-in-aid are 
the main weapons of values. | 

Let us analyse the situation. The major Heads of Revenue of 


the Government of India are Customs, Central excise duties, ` 


Corporation Tax and net contribution from Raifways and Posts & 
Telegraphs. The Heads of Revenues of Part A states are mainly 


Land Revenue, Sales 'Pax, Excise, and Stamps. In some states, ` 


Agricultural Income Tax and Motor Vehicles Tax play an important 
role. Customs & Income Tax are examples of shared Taxes in India. 


So far as Part B States are concerned, it is said, Excise constitutes ` 


the most important single source of revenue, land revenue is also an 
important source. Some of the states get a share of income-tax 
collections by a special method, others get- ‘‘Revenue-gap’’ payments 
meaning payments for net loss arising from the transfer of federal 
items and revenue and expenditure to the Centre’ calculated by refer- 


ence to a given base period. The figures in the Annexure enclosed, ` 


will clarify the position. 

The two problems which face the Finance Commission are the 
distribution of the Income-tax and allocation of grants-in-aid. These 
are the main functions allotted to a Finance Commission, constructed 
under Article 280 of the Constitution. Let us take up the question 
of sharing the Income Tax. We have already suggested what ideal 
principles of distribution or total national revenues should be. If the 
compensatory fiscal policy be followed, naturally each of the units 
should have funds commensurate with the policy. This would ade- 
quately and ideally furnish each unit with the wherewithals for the 
purpose. An ideal of full Employment and stabilisation, would 
ordinarily give rise to a presumption that sufficient funds would have 
to be spent not simply on investment but also on consumption, i.e., 
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to say social and security services would be maintained on a: satis- 
factory standard. This is specially true in countries of mature 
economy. It may be consequently, that in underdeveloped countries 
greater stress will have to be laid on investment and production for 
sometinie to come but the question of standards cannot be lost sight 
of. Be that as it may, we are confronted with a situation where 
the compensatory fiscal policy cannot possibly be woxked out’ imme- 
diately and sufficient funds may not be forthcoming, for the purpose. 
Consequently, as we have adverted to, the Marshallian dictum of doing 
the best of things has to be complied with. Therefore, public 
expenditure amongst the various units should as far as possible comply 
with the principle of adequacy, equitability, social control and adminis- 
trative convenience. This, asis apparent, cannot be achieved in a 
mathematical way and accepted views on values (of life) will have 
to be observed. Sharing of the Income-tax consequently will have to 
follow this rule. Ordinarily, it may be that shared taxes should best 
develop on the region of origin in the proportions of their contributions 
but in the complex situation needs would probably play a large role. 
The West Bengal Government in their Memorandum on allocation 
of income-tax tried forcefullyto make a reconciliation between the two 
and suggested that the contribution of the states, e.g., West Bengal and 
Bombay of more than 34% and 42% respectively, of the total yield of 
Income-tax should be the basis of allocation, and adjustments on 
grotinds. of weakness and equity, should have to be made. This 
-would censequently give a fair share of the pool and in quantity much 
higher than what they get under Deshmukh Award, viz., 13.5% and ` 
21% of the 50% divisible pool or less than 6% and 8% of the total 
Income-tax collected. “If we do not go into niceties and take up 
the budgetary position of the states and believe in times of difficulty, 
they strained every nerve to meet the situation and imposed upon 
` themselves taxes of various kinds as probably was suggested by the 
Memorandum submitted by the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry we would be induced to make the budgetary 
position of the respective states—the basis of assessment for needs. 
In the Budget for 1951-52, the estimate for Income tax was put at- 
about Rs. 164 95 crores. Of this Rs, 47.58 crores. was to go to the 
states. It appears, therefore, Rs. 95.06 crores was the total divisible 
pool. Of Part B States, as we learn from the Reports on Currency 
and Finance by the Reserve Bank of India, Pepsu, Madhyabharat and 
Rajasthan are to receive Rs. 55 lakhs as their share of Income-tax 
collections, whereas Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore making necessary 
7-1 799 P—X 2 
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deduction for Income-tax, about Rs. 9-91 crores. The two together 
make something like Rs. 10.46 crores. The total deficit of Part A 
States in 1951-52 was expected to be Rs. 2.80 crores, of Part B states 
about Rs. 59 lacs. Revenue gap, deficits, contributions etc. would 
thus make up Rs. 10.46 crores plus Rs. 3.39 crores or about Rs. 

18.05 crores. If these could be had, the ordinary Budgets would be 
squared up, soefar as Párt A and Part B States are concerned. The 
question of improvement of standards is not attended to. Conse- 
quently, a contribution of Rs. 47.55+13.85 crores or Rs. 61.38 crores 
would be necessary. From the Budget figures for 1952-58, it appears 
the divisible pool is likely to be Rs. 105 crores or so, f.e., to say the 
position is expected to improve. On this assumption, therefore, 60% 
of the divisible pool is likely to eet the situation for ordinary purposes. 
This was the recommendation of the Sarkar Committee which, we learn, 
made it on the basis of contributions, population and sundry needs. This 
conclusion is arrived at, on the basis of a particular period undoubtedly, 
but considering the fact that the divisible pool is increasing and thë 
years noted marked a turning point in the history of development 
of Indian Finance so much so as to make them fit to be considered 
typical, the ratio of the divisible pool which can be allocated on the 
basis of the budgetary deficits may not be far off the mark. A crucial 
point to decide in this connection, however, is whether we should 
consequently refrain from contributing to the surplus states. Bihar 
and Madhyabharat and Bombay were surplus states during the year 
and the total surplus was about Rs. 5: crores or so. There is no 
reason why this should not be contributed. Firstly, the estimate 
was made inclusive of the Revenue gap contributions; with advancing 
years the gap is likely to dwindle down; secondly, the Income- 
Tax divisible pool appears to be more progressive in comparison to 
the growing expenses of the states. To give the calculation a prac, 


tical shape, we may. take up the case of West Bengal. In 1951-52 ` 


it received Rs. 6.65 crores as its share of Income-tax. There was 
a deficit of Rs. 4.76 crores. The total expected allotment would 
therefore be Rs. 11.41 crores. Fifty percent of the normally in- 
creasing divisible pool would be Rs. 52.5 crores or so. Therefore, 
roughly 20% of the divisible poo] should go to West Bengal. If 
1951-52 figures regarding the divisible pool be taken into considera- 
tion, slight corrections may be made here and there, but the Revenue 
gap is such a-big figuré that our assessment, nonetheless, is likely 
to lean towards the reconciliatory side. 


Now, regarding grants-in-aid : Article 275 of the New Constitution ' 
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provides for making grants-in-aid for development of Tribal Area in 
Assam as well as for amelioration of conditions of scheduled tribes and 
‘echeduled areas. The grants can be made by order of the President, 
So far as improvement of administration of other states is concerned, it 
appears, power has been given to Parliament for making necessary 
legislation for such grants as it considers fit. We are now to consider 
how these grants should be made and what should be the amounts 
of grants. Initially we should point out that we have taken for 
granted that sufficient funds. are not available for following a com- 
pensatory fiscal policy and for the matter of that achieving the ' 
standards expected regarding objects of consumption. If that had 
been the case, grants-in-aid would be given for compliance of the 
compensatory fiscal policy already well defined. In absence of such 
funds there may be certain other criteria—viz, equity, social and 
economic control, administrative convenience and comparative. 
adequacy. The most important principle would be the principle 
of equity of assisting poor communities by comparatively wealthy 
communities. It is essentially necessary to maintain health, welfare, 
highway and educational services at least at: minimum level through- 
out the entire country. No drastic change would be necessary, no 
amendment would be required to be made ‘in this connection for 
giving grants-in-aid. If states can expect to get grants in the level 
of rights, principle of democracy also would not be frustrated. Con- 
sidering the back-ground -on this rough and ready way, we are to 
decide how grants are to be made. It appears, the usual opinion 
held was that grants-in-aid should not be given in aid of general 
resources. This would foster extravagance and unnecessary central 
taxation. Recently, the trend of opinion has been that total grants 
should be given asin Great Britain “based on population corrected 
by a.crude formula designed to measure the needs for schools, high» 
ways, unemployment relief, and tax-paying ability.” Withers in 
alluding to the British system has also referred to the adoption of the 
system of grouping .of all grants except those for schools in one 
. composite grant to the localities. These types of general grants are 
‘advocated on the ground that they allow the respective authorities 
receiving the grants sufficient flexibility in the expenditure of funds 
for varicus functions. The assessment of needs is, however, often 
difficult to make. Itis sometimes based on certain external indicia, 
such as in case of educational grants, average daily attendance, the 
ratio of pupils to teachers, or on units of minimum cost needed to 
maintain reasonable educational standards. Needs can again be 
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assessed with reference to ability to pay e.g., taxable wealth of relevant _ 


authorities is. taken into account in this connection; therefore, those 
authorities which have comparatively less assessed - value of property 


will deserve greater grants. It is often said that this may put a 


premium on inefficiency of the tax structure of a particular - authority. 
Withers suerte that a formula is often preferred which combines 

“ability to pay” and “needs” in the ordinary sense. Although in 
this connection, we have spoken of the principle of equity and 
equalisation amongst the. several units ‘and maintenance of the 
minimum standard in ‘certain services there. are also various other 
objectives ¢.g., giving stimulus to authorities to spend for ‘specific 
purposes or obtaining control over lower authorities. The principle 
of general grants is presumed to have been entertained-in Article 
275(b) providing for aid for raising’ the level of administration of 
a certain area within a State. While, however, this is acceptable 
in certain cases, it is a fact that grants are generally made in aid of 
specific services both here in India as well asin U.S.A. The grants, 
whatever. may be the type, arè expected to be unconditional ; Maxwell 
has well said that state governments ‘are- confronted - With. a plethora. 
of functions which.smack of peculiarities for each. To: establish that 
grants should be made on condition of certain constant ratio of expendi: 
ture being ‘made by certain States will be inequitious for poor States, 
Proper adjustment is to be made, through unconditional grants. The 
distribution is to be made on the basis of needs dependent ~on external 
indicia or dependent on income or ability to pay or a combination: of 
both. Maxwell appears to suggest that the trend is in favour of making 
prantsg on the basis of ability (or inability to interpret in a direct way): 
We.should prefer a combination because it is well known that rich 
states are more likely to deserve large~ grants: for -public assistance 
which consequently cannot be denied. Ina Federation to stick to a 
programme of equalisation through grants is fraught with danger. 
Various considerations would have to be taken into account:, On 
the whole, however, if question of weakness is taken into considera- 
tion, Memorandum of the West Bengal Government on the question 


of allocation of Income Tax may be best consulted. It has assessed: 


inability according to certain external indicia and has sggested that 
special favour should be shown- tc East Panjab, Bihar, C.P. and 
Berar & Orissa. This should undoubtedly be taken into considera- 
tion for making grants-in-aid. On the other hand, West Bengal 
has special claim for sanitation and health such as prevention- against 
Malaria and endemic diseases as also for abnormal density of popu- 
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lation. Consideration of ‘needs’ and ‘ability’ should be combined 
in making grants and in most cases should be unconditional but that 
also depends, for in many- cases stimulus arising out of conditions 
may be helpful. — 


ANNEXURE 
(A) 
Important Heads of Revenue and Expenditure of the Govern- 


ment of India—(Budget—1951-52 ; cf Report on Currency and Finance 
by the Reserve Bank of India—1950-51). 


I, Heads of Revenue (Crores of Rupees) It. Heads of Expenditure. 





Customs ` . 156°04 Direct Demands on Revenue 14:85 
Central Excise Duties 79°62 Irrigation 0°27 
— Corporation Tax 82°73 Debt services | 87°32. 
(Excess Profita Tax) (2°51) Civil Administration 54°29 
Taxes on Income 182°22 . Currency and Mint 2°61 
. (Excess Profit Tax) (3°54) Civil Works Ete, 18:81 
Currency and Mint 12°32 Miscellaneous 44°60 
Net Contribution to General Defence Services 180°02 
Revenus : Railways 7°26 Contribution and Miscellaneous 
Post and Telegraphs 2°33 Adjustments between Union | 
—— and state Governments 15°43 
Total Revenue 401°89 Hxtra ordinary Items 13°69 
Total Expenditure — 875°79 
(B) 
Budgetary position of Part A States (1951-52) 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 
REVENUES I 
Custom & Land Sales Total 
š Tnéëome Tax Revenue Tax ‘Excise . Stamps Revenue 
Assam ‘208 168 49 79 19 962 
Bihar 597 144 251 506 231 3597 
Bombay 984 661 1235 105 426 6064 
Madhya Pradesh 267- 405 130 215 92 2045 
Madras TR ` 717 1510 ° 86 464 5968 
Orissa 148 107 70 - 171 62 1056 
Punjab 258 169 170 201 68 1663 
Uttar Pradesh 926 1407 520 584 225 6126 
West Bengal 665 908 500 598 270 3406 
Total 4781 8966 4485 2495 1857 308,81 
EXPENDITURE 
Direct 
Demands Debt Security: Social Total 
on Revenue Irrigation Services Services Services Expenditure 
Assam 92 9 14 260 847 1060 
Bihar 156 152 — 16 772 779 31,13 
Bombay 519 897 138 1919 2046 ` 60,60 
Madhya Pradesh 231 65 89 518 601 20,81 
Madras 548 804 —104 17,89 2992 60,30 
Punjab 152 78 32 527 437 1684 
Uttar Pradesh 517 . 296 100 1942 1673 61,51 
West Bengal 189 124 10 1055 1176 8881 


Total 2494 1462-`- ` 280. 90,40 (2?) — 96;09 91161 
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SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 


Behar +484 ; I 

ae Bombay +4 ' 
Madhya Pradesh +14 . a. ° 24 
Madras —67 ete 
Orissa f —95 
Punjab. —21 
Uttar Pradesh — 25 
West Bengal. — 476 

R. E ae . Total. —280 ` 


-Estimated expenditure of the States. on social sevices and security services are 
~ Rs. 96°09 Crores and Rs. 90°40 Crores respectively or 31% and 29% of the total.. 
Education accounts for Rs, 45°69 Crores. or 47% of the total. provision for social 
services, Medical and Publio Health services account for Rs. 21°72 Crores or 23% 

of total expenditure of the States on. social services in 1951-52. 


(Concluded) 
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THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM FACING 
| UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


|4 Letter Signed by Vice-Chanceliors, Ex-Vice-Chancellors 


_ and other Distinguished Educationists | 


' BIR, ~ 


There is hardiy a day, when the language question in 
our Universities is not discussed in the press and from pub- 
lic platforms. A good deal of this discussion shows no grip 
of the real educational questions involved, and we as educa- 
tionists feel gravely perturbed by the trend of events, and 
we crave leave to put before. you our view-point as briefly, 
but as cogently, as possible. 


The Constitution of our Republic has laid it qaw that 
Hindi shall be the National Language of India, but the use 
of English as heretofore is permitted for the period of 
fifteen years after the commencement of the Constitution, 
and two Commissions at the end of five and ten years 
respectively are envisaged to advise the President as to the 
stages by which English is to be replaced by Hindi. It is 
the duty of us all as loyal children of India to -abide by the 
considered decision of. our Constitution, and it is the duty 
of every University to fall into line with the new set-up in 
our country. We were hoping that sufficient time wouid be 
left to the Universities to adjust themselves to the new 
requirements. We have, however, noticed a tendency on 
the part of some Governments, and some of the representa- 
tives of non-academic interests on our University bodies, to 
hurry this transition to an extent, which in our humble 
opinion is fraught with grave danger to our academic 
standards, and it is our painful duty to draw your attention 
to it. 

We are quite prepared to accept the position that Eng- 
lish shall be replaced by an Indian Language-—national or 
regional—by the end of fifteen years after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution. ` In the meantime, the. question 
of preparing text-books and translating a certain minimum 
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number of books into Hindi and/or Regional Languages. ' 


will have to be takén up right seriously. This will naturally 
take some time, and fifteen years would be certainly more 
than sufficient, provided the Government of. India and/or 
the States Governments are prepared to spend generously 
several lakhs every year for this purpose, and framea definite 
ten-year scheme. Bri as educationists we see nọ 


possibility of our being able to do without some good - `. 
knowledge of English, for any number of transla- . « 
. tions will never completely meet the needs of all 


the subjects taught in our Universities with the exception 


perhaps of subjects purely Indian in their content. It. 


follows that in the interests of higher education in India 
it is eminently necessary to keep up an adequate standard 
of English even after it ceases to be the medium of 
instruction. It is from this stand-point that we note with 
great distress some of the States Governments trying to 


reduce the quantum and quality of English taught in our 


high schools. It is a regrettable feature of our present-day 
education in our schools that the standard of English 
has been steadily going down, which has very seriously 


affected their study of all subjects, and the low standard - 


of our graduates has become most distressing. ‘Things are 
not going to improve by merely substituting Hindi and/or 
a regional language as the medium of instruction, unless 
side by side we have proper books in the languages 
concerned, and our students are sufficiently equipped in 
English, at least to read booka in English with ease and 
understanding. 

If the study of Jal is killed in our country with an 
almost indecent haste, the work of a century, perhaps on the 
whole more good than bad, will be undone in a few years, 
and this will seriously affect, the quality of our education. 
Tt. is our earnest prayer to you-to help the Universities to 
maintain our standards to our satisfaction. If by any chance 
it is the policy of any State Government to weaken ‘English 
in high schools, it should be open to Universities to have 
their own entrance examination to test a student’s knowledge 
of English whether he would be able to read English 
books with ease and understanding. We shouid also like to 
repeat that the Universities would be in a position to do 
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away with English as a medium of instruction only after 
books of the requisite quality have been prepared in the new 
medium. If we look to Governments in India for financial 
assistance on a generous scale, we on our part would be glad 
to see that our professors and other teachers realise their 
responsibility in the matter of doing what they can to make 
the new .medium of instruction-an efficient instrument 


` “of higher education. 


We are conscious that at the present moment, opinion 
` is acutely divided even within Universities as to the relative 
superiority of Hindi as against a regional language as a 
medium of instruction. Some of us are all in fayour of 
having Hindi as the medium of instruction in all Univer- 
sities, as it will enable them to maintain the close contact 
they have succeeded in building up under the unifying 
influence of English. It will also be more economical to 
concentrate our energy on one language for University work 
rather than on š dozen languages. But whatever be the 
medium of imstruction finally adopted by a University, 
whether Hindi or a regional language, it would be fair, if 
sufficient time is given to all teachers to equip themselves 
for the new medium of instruction, especially asin the past 
teachers were recruited on an all-India basis, and they 
should not be penalised because of :any sudden change in 
the medium of instruction. | 

We humbly request your close co-operation in thé com- 
mon task of producing graduates, who can compare favoura- 
bly with the graduates of the most advanced countries in 
the West, and we can but look up to the Government of 
India and the States Governments to evolve a common 
policy so as to afford sure guidance to Universities in their 
work. 


_ YOURS FAITHFULLY, 


N. J. WADIA, C. V. MAHAJAN, 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Vice-Chancellor, Agra University. 
8. N. BANERJEE, R. P. MASANI, 
Vice-Chancelior, Calcutta University. Ezw-Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
R. P. PARIJA, University, 

Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University. N, H. BHAGWATI, 
P. MISRA, I Ew- Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 


Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. University. ` 
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B. L. MANJUNATH, 
Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. 
V. 8. KRISHNA, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, 
S. N. SEN, 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University. 
C. V. RAMAN, 

Director, Raman Research Institute, 
Bangalore, 


H. J. BHABA, 


Director, Tata Institute of Fundamental 


: Research, Bombay. 
C. N. VAKIL, 

Director, School of Economics and 
Sociology, University of Bombay, 
Bombay. 

V. K. R. V. RAO, 

Director, Delhi School of Economies, 

Dethi University. 
SAMUEL MATTHAT, 
Secretary, Inter-University Board, 
Dethi. 
(Mas.) HANNAH SEN, 
Ex-Directress, Lady Irwin College, 
Delhi University. 
(Mrs,) B. TARABAI, 
Directress, Lady Irivin College, 
Delhi University. 


H. K. SHERWANT, 


Professor of Politics, 
Osmania University. 


P. V. KANE, 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University. 
A. R. WADIA, 
fiz-Pro-Vice-Chancellor, ' 
M. S. University of Baroda. 
T. K. N. MENON, 
Dean, Faculty of Education and 
Psychology, M, S. University of 
Baroda. | Š 


t 


M. N. SRINIVASA. ` 
Professor of Sociology: Eas 
M S. University of Baroda, 


- G. D. NARASIMHATAH, 
Professor af English, 
University of Mysore. 


“LEELA DESAI, _ 
Dean, Faculty of Home Science, 
M. S.. University of Baroda, 
Baroda. " 


. G. B. PANDYA, 
Dean, Faculty of Arte, 
.M. S. University of Baroda 
Baroda, i 


PERIN VAKHARIA, 
Dean, Facuity of Social Work, 
M. S. University of Baroda, 
_. Baroda. 
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Round the World 


Osmania University 


The Government of India have decided to take. over the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad. Under entry 11 of List 11 of the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution of India, education including universities is a 
state subject. This is, however, subject to the provisions of entries 63, 64, 
65 and 66 of List 1 and entry 25 of List 111. Entry 638 of List 1 provides 
that in addition to the Universities of Banaras, Delhi and Aligarh any 
other institution may be a Federal subject if it is declared by Parliament 
by law that it is of national importance. In view of the decision of the 
Government of India it may be taken for granted that in the agenda of 
the next session of the Parliament the Osmania University will figure 
prominently and it will be declared as an institution of national 
importance, so that thereafter all necessary legislative and administrative 
control over it may be exercised by the Centre and not by authorities in 
Hyderabad. It need not be added that financial responsibility will also 
attach to the Government at New Delbi. 

Osmania University has had Urdu as its medium of instruction for 
a number of years. Under its auspices a number of books in other 
languages have been translated into Urdu as well. It must, of course, 
be understood that Urdu is as much a foreign language to 90 per cent of 
the people of the state as English. But simply because the ruling class 
in old Hyderabad was Urdu-speaking the experiment of higher education 
being imparted through Urdu medium was made in this University. 
After the changes brought about since 1948 Urdu medium has become 
more incongruous still. The object the Government of India has now 
in view is possibly to modify the medium into Hindi which is now 
Rashtrabhasa and make the Osmania University a centre of learning 
through this language. In the South the promoters of Rashtrabhasa have 
an uphill task. Few people understand it and still fewer speak it. Local 
languages there are so different from Hindi as to make it rather hard for 
any large section to learn and master it. The Government, however, 
think that if at least one University which not only promotes Hindi 
learning but carries on all its intellectual activities through the medium 
of Hindi, is maintained in this region an atmosphere may be created 
for learning the Rashtrabhasa’ and people may take to it with greater 
alacrity than now. 


When the Prime Minister. visited 1 Hyderabed in September last, 
some people raised objections to the University being taken over by the 
Government of India. Evidently their local pride was wounded at the 
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idea of their state losing control over the University. The Prime 
Minister, however, brushed aside the objections as having nothing in 


them but prejudice. In this he was certainly right. Hyderabad has. 


so many other things to do with its meagre resources; that it should be a 
relief to the State Government to have the financial responsibility for 
managing the University assumed by the Government of India. Really 
it may be said that the University is pa 


Anzus Pact and After 


Japan and China constitute the main danger in the eyes of the 
people of Australia and New Zealand. Before the war Japan was the 
most feared. She was really a threat to the white character of the 
Australian Dominion. That is why the Australians had successfully 
protested against the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese -Alliance which 
had consequently to be dropped in 1922. The'defeat of Japan in 1945 
created, of course, a sense of relief but it has proved to be of only 
temporary significance. Not only through American assistance Japan 
has gradually recuperated but Japanese independence which became 
soon a mere question of time has now been recognized. What is more, 
China also got rid of the effete Chiang Kai-Shek regime and has become 
rejuvenated under Communist auspices. These have made the people 
of Australia and New Zealand again restive and they approached the 
United States for a Pacifie treaty on the lines of the Atlantic Treaty 
which provides for protection to be given to non-Communist European 
countries from possible Communist aggression. The American Govern- 
ment was, however, long hesitiating as to what to do in this regard. 
India would be unwilling to enter into any such treaty. China had gone 


Communist and it would be one of the countries agianst which the | 


treaty would be meant to be directed. Consequently its accession to 
the treaty would be a contradiction in terms. Japan was again emerging 
into independence but, though non-Communist and really meant to 
be a bulwark against further spread of Communism, it was otherwise 
the bete noire of Australia and New Zealand. In fact it would be an- 
other power against whicl the treaty was a safeguard. So its entry into it 
would not also be practicable. The treaty might then be a Pact between 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand and Britain. In that case, . however, 
the organisation would consist only of the white powers interested in the 
maintenance of white supremacy in the Pacific world. That would have 
given umbrage to Japan which the Washington Government would very 
much like to appease and that would not be also welcome to other Asian 
powers whom U.S.A. would not like to alienate. In fact a treaty like 


this might provoke the establishment of an Asian league as a counter- 


blast to this white peoples, organisation, 
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But as Australia and New Zealand were still insistent on sòme kind 
of a preparation against possible aggression in the future from China or 
Japan, the American Government consented to the Angus Pact of which 
United States, Australia and New Zealand would be members. It would 
have both political and military implications and actually staff talks 
have already taken place onze. Britain has, however, felt uncomfortable 
because of its not being included in the Pact and Australia has taken 
up cudgels on her behalf. But so farit is understood that- the American 
authorities have resisted British and Australian . pressure for British 
inclusion and are in fact reported to have warned the Australian Govern- 
ment that Britain’s accessioa to the Pact, if encouraged, will put a new 
complexion on the treaty and on that ground the U.S.A. might be 
. compelled to withdraw from it altogether. Britain has no interest in the 
Pacific world except for Malaya and Singapore over which she wants to 
maintain her, hold. But the U.S.A. apprehends that if Britain is - 
allowed to accede to the treaty she will thereby make the American 
Government jointly responsible for protecting British interests in that 
region. Anyhow, for the time being at least, the proposal for widening 
thé treaty and including Britain therein has been postponed, although 
we may not have heard the last of it yet. 


War between Capitalist Countries? 


In a signed article in the journal ‘Bolshevik’ Stalin is reported to 
have predicted that instead of a war between the U.S.S.R. and the- 
capaitalist countries which is apprehended so much there may actually 
be a war between the capaitalist countries themselves. From the short 
report of the contents of the article it is not clear as to what facts 
Stalin may have adduced and what arguments he may have put forward 
in support of his thesis. But so far as we can see in the near future 
not only there is no chance of such: a war breaking out but what is more 
it is likely that as years will pass chances may recede further still. In 
Europe the countries which matter outside the U.S.S.R. are England, 
France and Germany. All these three were responsible in the past in 
one way or another for European wars. France is certainly still 
suspicious of German aims and objects. If Germany “gets strong again, 
rivalry between the two countries will certainly grow. But Hast 
Germany is now behind the iron-curtain. That itself is a great obstacle 
to German unity and strength. Secondly, the arrangements made so 
far for European defence against Communism may not open out the 
possibility of Germany getting strong by herself in her own way and in 
her own national interests. So it is unlikely that European peace will 
be for the third time disturbed in this century by German ambition. 
France again is licking her wounds inflicted during the last war. Still 
proud, ambitious and determined to maintain her empire, she has not 
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the resources to fill the role of a great power. In Indo-China she is 


continuing. the fight against local forces only because of the assistance 


` given:her by the U.S.A. Now and again she may, of course, assert or try 
to assert her. independence against American dictation but all the same 


it cannot be gainsaid that sha is dependent in every way upon American 


help., A.. country “so situated cannot make war. Britain has still. a 
nuisance value. But it need not be emphasied that she is no longer a 
great power in the sense she was before the second World War. She. has 
lost..so much both during and after this war as to be actually reduced 
to a secondary status. Besides, it should be remembered that she fought 
two great wars only because a European state (Germany) became too 
strong and- thereby upset the balance of power and threatened British 
interests, In present-day Europe no capitalist European country has 
the possibility of becoming: too strong and powerful and’ threatening 
thereby the interests of Britain. So on the European front she is not 
expected to ight any war unless it is against the Soviet Union. Anglo- 
American rivalry is surely brought into relief in some aspects of present- 
day international relations. But cooperation between the two countries 
in all crucial matters is stil the bed-rock of both British and American 
policy. Bonds between Britain and America have been strengthened in 


the present century by the two countries fighting side by side against. 


Germany invtwo great wars. To think of Anglo-American rivalry being 
carried to the. point of war is in fact to ignore the traditions of friendship 
and cooperation which have now been built up on sure foundations. 
' THe Bevanites may advocate lesser dependence upon America. But the 
faot stands out that such help trom across the Atlantic is indispensable 
for Britain. In view-of this to think ot war between them is ridiculous. 
It may again be pointed out that the dictatorial attitude of the U.S.A. 


may get on the nerves of those European countries whom it is helping 


today and they may combine against America and fight, if necessary; a 
war against it. This point of view also appears in the present context 


of things to be equally ridiculous. So it is difficult to know as to what ` 


exactly Stalin had in mind when he observed that a war between 
capitalist countries was _ a war between them and the communist 
world, eee | 


Sir Gladwin Jebb and the U.N. 


Sir Gladwin Jebb, Bush representative on the Security Council, . 


observed in a speech at Montreal, repeated later both in the United 
Nations Assembly and some places in the U.S.A., that the crusade 
which the Asian nations were running against racialism in South Africa 
. and other countries on the platform of the United Nations would result 
in the destruction of that Organisation. He points out that white 


supremacy was already dead as mutton and colour prejudice was fast. 
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dying out. But if inspite of these glaring facts the Asian nations 
continued to kick the dead. horse the result might be otherwise than 
expected. The only organisation which is to bring order out of chaos 
in the world might break down altogether under the presstire. 

Actually this is not the first time that Sir Gladwin Jebb has taken up 
ccudgels against those who are trying to fight. racialism and create respect 
for human rights. A: delegate from Chile has pointed out in.so many 
words in the U.N. Assembly that when questions of forced labour and 
rights of Russian women to emigrate to other. countries on marriage with 
foreigners were discussed, Sir Gladwin Jebb was all eloquent in defence 
of human rights. But whenever the question of coloured people in 
British Dominions being subjected to different kinds of- disabilities is 
raised in the- Assembly or in any other U.N. body the valiant British — 
knight tries to throw cold water on the discussion and points out that 
this is a domestic affair to be dealt with by the Government of the State 
concerned in its own way. 


Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is not certainly 
either strengthening the United Nations or increasing its own prestige in 
Asia and Africa by authorising its delegate to speak in this line on 
questions like these. In Article 1 of the Charter of the United Nations 
itis clearly and unambiguously stated that one of the chief purposes of 
the U.N. is to achieve international cooperation in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. In fact 
the promotion of such respect for human rights is the béd-rock of the 
United Nations. Racial: conflict, domination of one race over another 
and disabilities suffered on the ground of colour are the antithesis of 
the purpose for which the United Nations. was created. So Sir Gladwin 
Jebb and through him the Government of Britain are only trying to 
undermine the basic ideals of the United Nations and lead it along the 
way of the League of Nations by giving support to vested interests. It 
must be remembered that peace aud amity among nations may come 
only when racial conflict is removed, colour prejudice is obliterated and 
people irrespective of race, sex, language and religion have opportunities 
of exercising the same rights. The Asian nations by emphasising . these 
facts are strengthening the foundations of the United Nations while the 
British delegate is undermining them by the policy he is pursuing and 
the speeches he is making. 


A Genina: University in N- W India ? 


After partition of the Punjab all the resources of the old Punjab 
‘University and most of its constituent units remained on the other 
side of the border. On this side everything had to be ‘mprovised, 
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The University of the Punjab (India) has not yet found a permanent 
habitat. Its offices are now working at Solon and the teaching work is 
being done at Hoshiarpur. It is expected that ultimately the University 
will have its permanent home at Chandigarh. Whatever is possible is 
certainly being done to place the University on a sure footing. But to 
develop a University practically from scratch is a matter not merely of 
organising skill but largely of finance, The Punjab Government may 
not find it easy to find the necessary wherewithal for providmg the 
University with proper equipment in buildings, staff, library and laboratory 
facilities and other ancillaries. Meanwhile two other states have been 
brought into being in North-West India, e.g., P.E.P.8.U. and Himachal 
Pradesh, A state nowadays happens to think that its dignity suffers 
unless it maintains a University of its own. So P.E.P.8.U. contemplated 
the establishment of a University within its own borders. But more 
thoughtful people are of the view that as the resources of all the three 
states referred to above were only slender, it would be better if the 
burden was taken off the shoulders of the State Governments and a 
first class University catering to the interests of all the three states was 
set up under the auspices of the Government of India. So the latter 
was approached and the case for a central University was put before it. 
The Government of India has listened favourably to all that could be 
said in favour of the proposal and has appointed a Committee to look 
into the matter, We hope the Committee will submit a unanimous. 


report and a well- equipped central University will be soon brought into 
being in North-West India. 


Japan and the United Nations 


In addition to the original members of the United Nations as 
referred to in Article 8 of the Charter, new members may be admitted 
according to provisions of Article 4. Itis stated in -this Article that all 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the Charter 
and which in the judgment of the Organisation are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations may be admitted as members. For this 
purpose the Security Council is to recommend a state for admission and 
the recommendation will have to be accepted by the General Assembly 
by .a resolution to that effect. In other words unless membership 
is recommended by the Security Council, no state can be admitted to 
the United Nations even if a very large majority of the General Assembly 
is in‘favour of such admission. 

For some time past applications for membership are not being 
considered on their merits but only on ideological lines. Those sponsored 
by the Soviet Union are turned down in the Security Council at the 
instance of the oe abya from non-communist countries and those 
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sponsored by the latter are turned down by the veto of the Soviet Union. 
Japan is one of the states whose application for membership has been 
turned down by Soviet veto. This is certainly unfortunate and does not 
augur well for the future of the United Nations. This Organisation 
ceases to have a universal character by keeping at arm’s length a 
potentially great power like Japan. The League of Nations lost much 
of its potency because of the absence from its, membership of the U.S.A. 
and later when Germany and Japan withdrew, it became a mockery and 
finally when Soviet Union was expelled it died though a slow death. 

Inspite of the fact that Japan’s application for membership hus been 
turned down, a message from that country tells us that the Japanese 
Government is all the same appointing a delegation and sending it to 
New York. Wedo not know if the news has any authenticity. If it 
is genume, possibly talks are going on behind the purda and the Soviet 
‘Union may have agreed under some conditions to lift the veto against 
Japan’s admission. 


| Reviews ano Botices of. Books 
` ot. God, ‘The Devil And The Jows-—-By Daiei D. Runes, Philo 
sophical Library, New York, $ 8.00.. 1952.. © 0s a l. a... al 


P This is a highly . readable book: written i in poetic and moving Janguage. 

The book, . though no ` systematic: treatise, qan well be regarded as an 
indictment of Western Culture. Herein the brilliant author brings 
together his ideas on dif on different problems of human life and the society. 
The discussion begins with the good God and ‘closes with such topics as ` 
sex, syntax and sense. The author throughout compels a lively . interest 
in what he says by virtue of , his witty utterances and prophetic vision. 
It is unthinkable, he points out, how. the Christian. nations of: the West 
could take the teaching of Jesus Christ to represent the core of their 
eulture and at the same time make a hell of this earth of ours by their 
insensate exploitation of the black races and the backward nations of the 
world cum internecine warfare. 


i Love is indeed the principle of existence. There is no denying that man 
begins by loving himself, ¿.e., his lower self. But, when he comes to love 
his inner self, his true self, he finds himself loving ali mankind irrespective 
of race, colour and creed.” This is, the author contends, the meaning ol 
the commandment ‘* Love thy neighbour as thyself.” In the world, alas! 
there is a wide gap between profession and practice in every fold. All 
. this Dr. Runes brings home to our minds by his illuminating analysis of 
many a fact of the present international situation. 


Dr. Rumes is Kaleidoscopic; he has something to say on everything. 
And what he says he says with: courage and conviction. However, his 
treatment of some problems that he tackles is far too brief and rather 
superficial, For instance, he denounces those who are hard upon sex and 
at the same time deprecates debauchery. Tt seems that -he is all for a 
healthy regulation of sex life. But he does not so much discuss it. And 
again he betrays a lack of appreciation-d{ what is of value in the views he 
criticizes. Often enough he indulges in a misconstruction of his opponent’s 
position. All this does not detract, however, from the merit of the book. 

t on the whole makes delightful reading and can be commended to those 


who want to have an all-round view of the problems of human existence... c= 
ADHAR CHANDRA Das. . 


The Bhagavad Gita.—By S. Radhakrishnan, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, Indian Edition 7s. 6d. net, 1948, 
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Dr. Radhakrishnan’s is a name to conjure with. He is the foremost f 
Indian Philosopher of the present-day and master interpreter of Eastern 
religions and-culture. It is good that he has found time to write a com- 
mentary in English on the Bhavavad Gité. - Init the Sanskrit Texts are 
given in Roman script with English translation and explanatory notes. 





< ~ The book begins with an introductory essay wherein the illustrious 
author discusses in his inimitable way the general historical background 
and the date of the Gita, the conception of the supreme Reality, God, 
the Absolute, Incarnation and all that. . In short, this essay embodies the 
main points raised and discussed in the Gita. Dr, Radhakrishnan’s lucid 
exposition of the themes of the divine treatise would prove an invaluable 
aid to readers in their attempt to grasp the teaching of Sri Krisna. The 
book is a major addition to the volume of literature on the Bhagavad Gita. — 


š ADHAR CHANDRA Das. 


Shakespearian Comedy.—By 8. C. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Rs. 15/-. ` 

Prof. Sen Gupta has succeeded’ in bringing out a book on Shakes- 
pearian Comedy, which is enjoyable and, it may be safely asserted; will 
be acceptable to most readers. He has started by explaining the funda- 
mental of the subject, the nature of the comie—The branch of reality 
which man considers to be essentially unreal, but which, he is amused to 
find, has the vigour and suppleness of life, (p. 9). This the author ex- 
plains and elaborates and also points out the difference between realistic 
and romantic comedy, motivated respectively by the tendency to expose 
and to escape. 

He then proceeds to survey English comedy from the early beginnings 
to the Elizabethan age. He follows its course through all the richness 
and variety of comic invention as shown in. the combination of episodes 
and in the conception of character. He is not blind to the worth and 
to the limitation of Jacobean comedy, but he comes back to the comic 
in Shakespeare, declaring that ‘‘the real excellence of a Shakespearian 
comedy lies not so much in the philosophy that may be gleaned from it 
or in the romantic atmosphere he diffuses over it as in characterization, 
in the unity and diversity, logic and inconsistency, vividness. and incom- 
prehensibility which mark his study of human personality” (p. 55). 

Dr. Sen Gupta continues his study and proceeds then to the analysis 
of Shakespear’s methods for producing the comic effect, winding up his 
discussion with a dissertation on Sir John Falstaff. | 

Here the reviewer is glad to find the critical acumen which Dr. Sen 
Gupta brings to bear on. his extensive reading of the literature on the 
subject. Sir John Falstaff is of the essence of Shakespearian quality— 


* 
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another aspect of the same philosophy—‘‘ we are such staff as dreams are 
made, oÍ.” He is virtually the embodiment of the _comic ° spirit idealised 
-by Shakespeare’s genius, and the author’s interpretation is a distinct 


contribution a real help to the understanding of the comic hero. 


Dr. Sen Gupta has not brushed aside Prof. Charlton’s theory but has 
considerably modifed it and produced a reasonable theory which is ex- 
pected to find general acceptance. His contribution to Shakespearian 
studies in the field of comedy deserves warm commendation. And the 
exposition has been carned. on throughout in a lucid style. 


T S 2. n. Sm 


Ourselves 


SIR MAURICE GWYER 


Sir Maurice Gwyer was never connected with the Ufiversity of 
Calcutta. But his death which took place in the present month in 
his home in England is an event which it is singularly appropriate 
to notice in this journal. In recent years no educationist has left a 
greater stamp of his ideas and personality upon the organisation of 
a University than Sir Maurice. : 

A distinguished alumnus of the University of Oxford he became 
. a Fellow of All Souls College in 1902 at the age of 24 and continued 
in that capacity till 1916. His work was never confined to the 
University. Called to the bar about the samé time he became a 
practising lawyer. His outiook was, however, intellectual and his 
knowledge of international law, both public and private, was both `: 
wide and deep. In constitutional law also he had an excellent 
grounding. It was not unusual on this account that he should be 
associated from time to time a various Departments at Whitehall 
in a legal capacity. 

Although he had no control over the British policy as embodied 
in the Government of India Act, 1935, he was called by to give 
constitutional shape to that policy. Many had regarded the Act of 
1935 as too long and too elaborate. But none found in it anything 
which was either prolix or vague. As a draftsman Sir~ Maurice 
appreciated the necessity for clarity and that was one of the reasons 
for the Act being so long and elaborate. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, was never operated in its 
entirety. Only the portion regarding provincial autonomy was ever 
worked. It was in 1937 that this operation started and it required 
the putting into practice of the ‘clauses on the -Federal Court. The 
work of this institution was not expected to be heavy and was 
thought that three judges including the Chief Justice would be quite in 
a position to cope with its responsibilities. Sir Maurice was brought 
in from England as the Chief Justice. The choice was happy from 
more than one point of view. As a judge he soon won the confidence 
of all concerned. His judgments, never too long, were compact and 
erudite and brought out into relief both the points at issue and his 


views thereon. 
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It has been mentioned already that the work of the court was 
never too heavy and Sir Maurice was soon requested to take up also 
the Vice-Chancellorship of the University of Delhi. This University, 
set up in the early twenties, was for years only a conglomeration of 
a few colleges without traditions of its own for teaching and research. 
The University at the metropolis of India could not certainly be allowed 
to remain in that stage. It had to be developed on sound lines. 
For this it required at its helm not only a man with the best 
academic record to his credit but one with the best constructive 
imagination and the widest academic outlook. Such a man was found 
in Sir Maurice. He combined the duties of Vice-Chancellor and 
Chief Justice for five years and thereafter up to 1950 he devoted ay 
his time and energy to the development of the University. 

During this long period. of his Vice.Chancellorship the Delhi 
University has gradually become'a very important centre of learning 
in the country. It is not necessary here to go into details. It should, 
however, be mentioned that one of his achievements was a preat 
improvement in the status'and conditions of service of the teachers 
both in the University itself and m its constituent colleges. In trans- 
forming the University of Delhi to its present status Sir Maurice 


walked in the footsteps of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The 


latter had the disadvantage of being a pioheer in a dependent country. 


He had to work not only without much of help and co-operation from _ 


the Government but in the teeth of much opposition of many 
educationists, Indian and British, who believed in the status quo 
and were unwilling to go in for any change. Sir Maurice had the 
advantage of being an .Englishman and he enjoyed the sunshine of 


official favour. None the less his achievements were great and the . 


Delbi University stands today as a monument not only to his educa- 
tional enthusiasm but to his wisdom as an educational statesman. 


. 
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Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 


+ Notification No. C/820/16/16AM. = 
Dated 29th August, 1952. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with sub-section (8) 
of section 21 of the Intian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-52, the City College, 
Caleutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Junior Military Course to the 
LA. and I.8c. standards. with permission te present candidates for the examination in 
the subject from 1952 and not earlier. l = 


8. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. G/329/75/Aml, 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Tudian Universities Aet (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of thse session 1953-51, the Calcutta National 
Medical Tostitute shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University to the Final M.B.B.S. 
standard with permission to present candidates for the Part I Examination in 1952 and 
‘not earlier. . a l 
i 8. DATTA, 


. Registrar. 


Notification No. O/888 /64/ Af. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section (9) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VITI of 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the comnencement of the session 1951-52, the Charu Chandra 
College; Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Economies to the B.A. (Honours) standard of the 
Calcutta University with permission to present candidates for the. examination in the 
subjeet from 1953 and not earlier. 


. 8. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. C/886/97/ A ft0., 


Tt is notified for general information’ that under Section 22 read with sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT of 1904). the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52 the Vidyasagar 
College, Calcutta shall be affiliated in Physiology to the B.Se.. (Pass) Standard of the 
Calcutta University with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subject from 1953 and not earlier. 

8. DATTA, 


Registrar, 
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The undermentioned candidates for ‘the various University Hxaminations held in 
April, 1952, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted 
to unfair means in the course of the examination, have been disqualified from passing the 
examination held in April, 1952, mentioned aguinst each :— 


Name of Roll No. Enrolment Name of Father’s name. College. 
Examination, No. candidate, . 
Qualifying 891 nk Sowarn Kumar L. Narain Dass Ramjes 
B. Se. Agricul- 75 AG. 141 Harjinder Singh 8. Sardar Singh Central College 
ture (Hons.) Sabherwal Sabherwal of Agriculture. 
JI Year . 


The undermentioned candidate for the Qualifying Examination held in April, 1952, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair 
means in the coursé of the examination, has been disqualified from passing the Qualifying 
Examination held in April, 1952 and geese from taking the Qualifying Examination to 
be held in April, 1953 :— 


Roll No. Name of candidate, Father's name. College, 
198 Shyam Lal AZ Shri Thaker Dass Hindu 
l Mago i 


T. P. 8. TYER, 
Delhi, the Ist August, 1952. : | Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OR RAJPUTANA- 


$ Notification 

The following candidates, having been found guilty of using unfair means at the 
Law Examinations of the University, held in April, 1952, are hereby debarred from 
appeating at.any Examinations ef the University for the period ‘noted against each : 


Roll Enrolment. Name of Candidate College. Punishment. 
No. l 


r 


“GLB. (Previous) 


885 49/33 Umrao Mal Patni Lew College, Jaipur Present examination 
` (Ex-student) . cancelled and further 

: ; debarred from appear- 

ing at any examinations 

of the University.. of 


1959 
848 51/1058 _ Baluram M. Jaswant College, ss 
Kachhwaha Jodhpur 
601 3627 Ram Swaroop Purohit Dungar College, Do. 
(Ex-student) Bikaner 
96 4867 Kisori Lal Gupta Law College, Jaipur Present Examination 
š — cancelled. ' 
153 4751 Radhey Shyam Do. Do. 
Mathur 
L.L.B, (Final) 
282 8664 Mohan Raj Bhansali Jaswant College, Present examination can: 
(Kix-student) Jodhpur l celled an2 further de- 


barred from appearing 
at any examination of 

` the University to be held 
in 1958, 
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The following teacher candidates who. obtained illegal permission to appear at the 
B.A., Examination held in March-April, 1952, are penalised 


to the extent noted against 
each. š ; 
Roll Enrolment Name of candidate. Place of residence, Punishment. 
No. No: 
180 ` 48/8 Beli Ram Sharma Kotputli "Present examination can- 


bi celled and further de- 
barred from appearing 
at any examination of 
the University to be held 


| In 1958. 
240, 494/404 Ram Lal Sikar Present examination 
cancelled, 
Jaipur R. K. AGGARWAL 
July 21, 1959 


Ife Registrar, 


University of Rajputana 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 
Notification. 
It is hereby notified that— 


1, Molar Singh, 1st year student of Government College, Rohtak, who impersonated 
for Balbir Singh, Roll No. 25242, Mutriculation Examination, 1952, has been disqualified 
‘from taking any examination of this University, for five years. 


2, For making deliberate previous arrangement to impersonate in the Examination 
Hall :— : I 


(a) the resulti of Bhagwan Das, Roll No. 25224, Matriculation Examination, 1952, 
has been quashed. 7 
(b) Bhagwat Sarup, who actually took the examination in place of Bhagwan Das, 


has been disqualified as being not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any. 
future examination of this University, for a period of five years. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 


| : i Registrar. 
Solan : (Simla Hilis). : 
Dated : August 4, 1952. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER. 


No. 21501-600 Dated 25th A ngust, 1952, 

I write to ssy that one candidate Gauri Shanker Ahir, son of Onkar Prashad, who 
appeared from the Agarwal High School, Ajmer af the High School Examination, 1952, 
of this Board, and whose result has been withheld pending certain enquiries from him, 
has got the transfer certificate issued from that School in which through an oversight has 
been. shown as failed in class X. The transfer certificate issued to him may therefore be 
treated as cancelled and the candidate should not be allowed admission into any of the 
institutions within the area under your jurisdiction. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. D. WIDHANI, 


Secretary. 
“UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI | j 


Orders passed by the. Executive Council by Resolution No. 12 of 80th June, 1952 
with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the I.A., I.8c., and I.Com. 
Examinations of 1952. . 
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fi) The Hxamination of the candidate (Sl. No.1) Roll Karim. No. 5 (I. Sc.) Abani 
Mohan Paul Biswas has been cancelled and he bas beén debérred from appearing at any 
examination of this University in future. 

(ü) The examination of the candidates ‘Serial Nos. 1 to 15) or. “peen cancelled and 
they havé been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1954. 


Serial No. Roll & No. 


1 


Karim 5 (T. 8ce.) 
Karim 8 (T.8c) 
Karim 29 (I.8ce.) 
Shi 90 (I.8c.) 


Karim 60 (1.8e.) 
Shi 129 {1.8c.) . 
Bar 40 (J.A.) 
Karim 19 (1.A.) 
Karim 29 tJ.A.) 


“Karim 80 (L.A) 


Shi N14 (T.A.) 
Shi N21 (T.A.) 
Sil 44 (T. A.) 


Sil 71 (1.A.) 


Gau 84 (I.Com.) 


Name of the candidate. 


Abani Mohan Paul Biswas 
Jatindra Lal De 
Samarendra Nath 


Wangkhemn Krishna Mohan 
Singh. 


Lalit Mohan Paul 
Harilal Das 
Uday Chandra Choudhury 


' Monoranjan Malakar 


Paresh Chandra Das 
Md. Aquaddas Ali 


Ramendra Nath Das 
Bimal Jyoti De 
Jaharlal Deb 


Kabindre Nath Bhatta- 
charyya. 


Monoranjan Chanda 


College. 
Karimganj College. 
Do. 
Do. 
St. Anthony’s College, Shillong. 


Karimganj College. 
St, Anthony’s College Shillong. 
M.C. College, Barpeta. 
Karimganj College. 

Do. 


Do. 


J. B. College, Jorhat 

St. Hdmund’s College, Shillong, 
G, G. College, Silchar. 

G. G. College, Silchar. 


University Classes, Gauhati. 
P, DATTA, 
Registrar. 
University of Gauhati. 
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 NYAYA-MAÑJARI ` 
. H 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D. 


Now an objection is raised as to the separate discussion of: 


nirnaya. The purport of it is that it is superfluous to take up nirnaya 
separately since. nirnaya itself is tattvajiiana (the true knowledge of 
the real nature of the specified objects of logic). The rejoinder to this 
objection is as follows :—There is really much force in the above 
objection. Still, there is a special feature of the nirnaya in question. 
The true knowledge of the sixteen topics is acquired through the 
instrumentality of some distinct valid source of knowledge, viz., an 
inference. As it requires the working of .a syllogism for its very 
establishment so it is a mover of a syllogism. But the nirnaya in 
question arises when the dialectical journey has been completed. 
(In other words, when the dual. fight of a thesis and its antithesis is 


over and the antiparty is utterly crushed, nirnaya emerges). The ; 
syllogistic ptocess reaches its destination and comes to a standstill.“ 
Nirnaya is the very goal: -It stops the movement: of a syllogistic 


process. Hence, tattvajfiana, the mover of-a syllogism, cannot be. 


identified with this nirnaya. We cannot know the true character of: 


this nirnaya unless it is separately treated. 


- Another objection is raiséd against the separate. A of. 


anumina. The Nirnaya in question is no better than inference. 


But such an objection i is untenable. Nirnaya is the result. of inferencé- 


but in itself is not inference. If it had been inference then inference 


‘which ‘being an instrument, produces only a process would--have beer 
without a result and would go on for ever without yielding a result, - - 


° 


| 
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Now, a further objection is raised. The objector holds that- 
inference coupled with tattva-jfiana is nirnaya. He gets over the 
above difficulty since an inference has a goal to reach, viz., tattvajfiana. 
A reply to this objection is as follows:—If nirnaya is not special then 
who says that all inferences lead to tativajfiana. Some inferences, are 
right and the rest wrong. Inference d oes not imply that it is right. 
A fallacious reasoning leads to a wrong conclusion. Thus instead 
of the true knowledge of tattva we may get the erroneous knowledge 
of tativa. Therefore the objection is not tenable. | 

Now, a further objection is raised. The purport of it is as- 
follows :—-Doubt precedes inference and inference, being a mental 
process, reaches a definite conclusion by its very nature. Now the act 
of inference which is preceded by a doubt and succeeded by tattvajiiana 
is nirnaya. Such an objection does not hold good. All inferences 
are not correct. There may be a wrong argument which though 
preceded by a doubt will give only a wrong conclusion (nirnayabhasa). 
There is no such rule that a doubt invariably precedes inference. 
In fine, in order to establish that a definite conclusion which can be 
drawn from a syllogism, has a distinct character of its own, nirnaya 
deserves a distinct mention.... ` 


Enough of it. | 

Suppose two contesting parties put forward two trains of 
syllogism in order to prove their opposite views on a certain topic. 
Both of them cannot be correct. If one of them refutes the other 
and arrives at a final conclusion, then this final conclusion is Nirnaya. 
‘We arrive at Nirnaya through a different process of thought. Hence 
it demands a special treatment. 


In cases of dispassionate discussion a teacher employs a syllogism 
in order to prove the soundness of his thesis, brings home his point 
to the mind of the other debators by removing all doubts and wins 
their approval. A teacher should hold such a debate with his pupils 
and class-mates who are not prompted by love and hatred. When 
the gullible honest people become dejecied and depressed by the 
unsound arguments fabricated by the wild imagination of bad 
logicians, Jalpa (wrangling) and vitanda& (cavil) are permitted to be 
employed even by the. honest logicians in order to restore conviction 
to the above persons so that they will cling to their original conviction 
and fortify it. On special occasions even to the persons desirous of 
final emancipation such an unfair debate becomes serviceable. We 
shall discuss 1t later on. | 
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The 'defovtive marks ronder some services to a. syllogistie 
argument since they help us to discriminate between the true and the 
_ false propositions which constitute a syllogism. If we know the 
defective marks then the marks which are other than these are easily 
Yecognised to be true. Now, ati objection arises in our mind that 
reverse is the case. If we know at first the true mark then the wrong 
mark can be easily detected. Though there is much truth in it yet 
when a proposition containing a middle term is to be used two things 
are to be noticed, viz., the employment of the true mark and‘ the 
avoidance of the false one. In order to avoid the false mark we should 
know it to be such. The hetvabhisas are truly a species of Nigraha- 
sthana, But they‘are mainly pointed out in a dispassionate debate to 
invalidate the counter-syllogism. That is why they have been 
separately treated. In cases of debate of Jalpa and Vitanda types, 
Chala, Jati and Nigraha-sthina are freely employed. One should 
know them thoroughly at first so that he will try to play better the 
game of defence by not allowing his opponent to hurl them at the 
propositions employed by him, ` 

.On special occasions one under painful necessity uses them 
though it is not possible to use them always. Again, if his opponent 
uses them he will be able to remedy it. One should know them as 
they invariably accompany Jalpa and Vitanda and are their part 
and parcel, For this very reason, they have been separately treated. 

The procedure, adopted by the Nyaya-sitra to discuss its topics, 
is three-fold, vtz., the nomenclature of its topics, their definitions and 
an examination of them. The introduction of a topic by its name 
is called uddega (denomination). The definition (lakgsana) of a topi 
is the statement of such property as reveals its essence. An enquiry 
into.the appropriateness of a definition is called an examination 
(pariksa). Now, a question arises in our mind :—The fourth kind of 
procedure is noticed, viz., division. The sutra mentions the broad 
divisions of Pramana, Siddhanta, Chala, etc., which admit of division. 
So the statement about the procedure is not exhaustive. The objec- 
tion appears to be true but does not stand a thorough criticism. The 
first sutra of Gotama mentions the division of such topics. 

Now, the sutra which speaks of the division of Pramana will be 
explained. We find now the scope for defining the general features 
of a pramana. Pramana admits of four kinds, viz., Perception, 
Inference, Comparison and Verbal Testimony. Now, the: following 
matter is going to be discussed. Whatis a pramana? What is its 
nature? What is its definition? The subjects of enquiry being 
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. ‘discussed the bearing of the sutra upon Pramana will be taken up. 
: The matter in question is being discussed. Pramiana is the collo- 
cation of the two types of objects, viz., consciousness and unconscious 
ones which co-operate to produce such an apprehension of objects as 
-is other than an illusion and a doubt. Pramāņa is, therefore, iden- 
tical with both consciousness and unconscious objects. The definition 
of Pramana is what produces such an apprehension as is otber than 
an illusion and a doubt. The etymological meaning of a pramana 
is what is an instrument of the true knowledge. The suffix which is 
attached to the root ‘mä’ denotes an instrument. An instrument 
. (Karana) is defined to be the best producer of an act (sadhaka-tama). 
The suffix ‘tamap’ added to the stem ‘ sidhaka’ denotes a sense of 
comparison.: It presupposes the other objects with which it is 
compared. There must be other conditions of an act amongst which 
it is the most efficacious. That is why it is called sadhaka-tama. 
Now, if the collocation of all conditions is the instruinent then how 
can a comparison among them take place since the collocation is one 
and there are no otber conditions outside the collocation? If the 
‘collocation of all conditions is the instrument of the true knowledge 
of an object, then can that true knowledge have an object to refer to? 
The object which is being truly known is also one of the conditions 
of such knowledge. In that case, it becomes merged in the collo- 
cation of all conditions and loses its individuality. Thus, the object, 
being one of the constituents of the collocation, turns out to be the 
instrument of the knowing process. But this division, again, Is 
‘nothing but the statement of the names of these topics. Hence, 
division, discharging the function of nomenclature, cannot be distinet 
from it. The statement of a general name is uddega whereas that 
of a special one is vibhaga (division). The commentator on the Nyäya 
Sūtra similarly -holds the same opinion. If this be the view then 
the general mention of Pramdna is superfluous since the division of 
Pramane has been shown. The commentator solves the problem that 
the very division of Pramaina is here uddega. Therefore, the tripar- 
tite division of procedure should only be adopted. The nomenclature 
should come up first since the definition of an unnamed object and 
an examination of the definition would become impossible. The 
definition of the general property should precede and the definition 
of its specific property should follow it. If the general property 
remains undefined then there is no scope for the definition of the 
special property. An examination of a definition should follow a 
definition since the former presupposes the latter. There is no law 
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regarding the order of the general definition and division. In-some 
cases, the general definition preceds the division but in other cases 
their order becomes réverse. If the topics are not properly named 
then their definition, etc., cannot be discussed. Considering this the 
commentator has thoroughly explained the nomenclature. The sitras 
which deal with definitions will be discussed by us. The relevant 
matters, indicated by the sutras on the examination of definitions, 
will also be discussed in connection with the treatment of definitions 
in appropriate places to the best of our intellectual ability. We 
shall not undergo the toil of unnecessary complications by discussing 
the sittras on the examination of definitions. The second sūtra 
beginning with the words ‘ duhkha janma, etc.,’ does not discuss the 
definition of topics named by the first sütta. Hence, we shall pass 
it over just now. But when final emancipation will be discussed the 
second sūtra will be discussed since 1t has bearing upon the discussion 
about Moksa. Thus, all acts of true knowledge become objectless 
from this stand-point since the object of knowledge is included in the 
collocation like the sense-organ, viz., eyes, etc. Who will be the 
subject of an act of knowledge—the subject who knows an object by 
means of an instrument in the shape of collocation? The subject in 
question is also one of the conditions of an act of knowledge. As a 
condition it is engulfed by the collocation of all conditions. Thus, 
the subject ceases to be the subject and becomes an instrument. 

If this absurd conclusion is accepted by the contender then the 
fundamental position of Nyaya-Epistemology is at stake (jeopardised). 
Nydya epistemology embodies a pragmatic appeal.‘ If the subject 
of true knowledge, its object, its instrument and the act itself maintain 
their individual distinction then and then only the essence of Nyaya 
Epistemology finds its perfect expression. ‘The people at large donot 
approve of this hypothesis, since in their conversion we find no 
indication of a collocation as being used as an instrumental case. 
No body says that he sees an object by means of the collocation of 
all conditions but by means of his eye. Therefore, no collocation 
`of all-conditions is an instrument.: Hence, the collocation of condi- 
tions is not pramana. i 

A reply to t bese objections is as follows :— 

An instrument is such as gives the most effective service to 
produce an act. The word ‘pramana’ denotes the instrument of 
true knowledge. Hence it is reasonable to hold that the collocation 
of all conditions of true knowledge is pramana. No other case ex- 
cepting the aggregate of all of them can be the most effective one to 
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produce it. When all the conditions assemble, the effect takes 
place. When one of them is absent the effect does not come into 
being. Therefore, the assemblage of all conditions is superior to all. 
None of them singly does acquire the credit of making a special 
contribution toward its effectuation. None of them alone wins the 
distinction of doing special service since all of them combine to do 
the effect in question and share in common all the credit. 
_ Now, the objector may contend that a condition “vhich is directly 
connected with an eifect has only a distinctive feature. This 
contention does not hold good since what is indirectly connected with 
an effect is also a condition. Moreover, all the conditions of an act 
of knowledge are in direct relation with an act of knowledge. Let 
us take the example of an act of perception. All the conditions, viz., 
the sense-organ, the inner organ, the object, ete., combine together 
to ‘produce the act of perception. Now, the objector may contend 
that a condition the immediate presence of which brings about the 
effect possesses a distinction. In other words, sach a condition 
should be the instrument. Such a solution is not tenable since some- 
times on the immediate presence of an object, an.act takes place. 
In a dark night when the sky is enveloped by clouds heaped upon 
clouds and pitchy darkness prevails a lady is suddenly revealed by 
a flash of lightning. Iris generally believed that in this case the 
flash of lightning has’a distinctive mark which no other condition 
possesses. Therefore, the flash of lightning to the exclusion of all 
other conditions is the instrument. But here isa point worth-noting 
that if all other conditions excepting the lady assemble then the 
perception of the lady will not take place. As soon as she appears 
on the scene the perception in question takes place. The lady is the 
object of the act of perception. If we had subscribed to the above 
contention then in this case the object would have been an instru- 
ment. The distinctive feature of ‘an instrument lies in this that its 
presence is invariably and immediately followed by an object. No | 
condition, included in the collocation of all conditions, individually 
possesses that mark of distinction. Now the collocation of all con- ` 
ditions alone possesses that mark of distinction. Therefore, it is 
judicious to call it an instrument. When the collocation of. all con- 
ditions takes place the effect invariably comes into existence in close 
succession. Therefore, the collocation of all conditions is alone 
capable of being the most effective producer of an act. 

Now, the objector may indulge in a further contention that 
since the subject and the object of an act of true knowledge are 
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invariably connected with true knowledge, they should also possess 
the distinctive mark mentioned above. A true knower is the locus 
of the act of true knowledge. A true object is what is grasped by 
the act of true knowledge. In other words, the subject and the 
object of true knowledge are invariably related to true knowledge. 
The contention is true. But the objector does not dive deep into 
the nature of the subject and the object. The subject and the object. 
mentioned above acquire their real relational character only through 
the grace of assemblage of all conditions which produce true knowledge 
in order to render the relation of the subject and the object with 
true knowledge possible. In the absence of this assemblage true 
knowledge does not come into being and. the subject and the object of 
true knowledge lose their primary significance. None but the 
collocation of al! conditions deserves the distinctive mark of effectuat- 
ing true knowledge. Hence the assemblage of all its conditions 
is the instrument of pramā (true knowledge). 

Now, a further objection is being raised. A collocation in itself 
has no process by means of which it can produce an act. How can 
it be an instrument, having no process ? The answer to it is that . 
it works not by an independent process of its own but by the process 
of anyone of the conditions included in it. The assemblage 
is a common property of all conditions. Hence it cannot 
do away. with their individual traits. When these conditions 
assemble together their characteristic features are recognised. Ig 
collocation different from the individual conditions? If it . 
is so then why is it not observed to be so? If it is identical 
with the conditions thrn all conditions: turn out to be the 
instrumental case. In that case, the usage stch as a subject, an 
object, etc., should be dropped. Such an objection does not invalidate 
the theory in question. When all the conditions assemble a a point 
of time the property of compresence is directly perceived. If the 
objects such as the cooking pot, water, fire, rice, etc., stand apart then 
the knowledge of assemblage does not arise. But when they stand 
together they are known to possess a common property, viz., assem- 
blage. When many conditions assemble they possess a common 
property, viz., collection. Though it is not metaphysically distinct 
from-the conditions hike a cloth which is distinct from the threads 
which constitute 1t by being united, yet the property can be logically 
distinguished. Therefore, the question “ which act is produced by 
the assemblage of conditions as-an instrument? ° should not arise. 

If the conditions assemble then the characteristic feature of each 
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of them is not taken away from each of them. But the collocation 
of them is logically distinguishable from each of them. This collo- 
cation is the instrament of true knowledge. Therefore, a piece of: 
true knowledge is not without an object. Moreover, it has its subject: 
which is distinct from-its object. Thus, the problein of maintaining 
the four-fold distinctions among the three essential factors of a piece’ 
of true knowledge and itself is perfectly solved. | 

Now, let us discuss another objection :— , 

An instrumental case always takes the third case-ending after 
it. If the collocation had beeh the instrumental case then it would 
have taken the third case-ending after it. But in no sentence such a 
usage is noticed. Now, the answer to this is as/follows :—A collo- 
cation is a mere aggregate but not a whole. Apart! from the indivi- 
duals that assemble together the mere aggregate does not answer ‘our. 
purpose. Therefore no body holds that he sees with the aggregate 
of all conditions of vision. But a man says that he sees with his 
eyes or by means of lamp-light, etc., because he a cribes the nature 
of the collocation of all conditions, viz.; invariable! productivity of an | 
effect to the eyes or lamp-light. There are other similar illustrations 
as well. People say that a man is cooking by mëans of a pot. He 
simply attributes the efficiency of the collocation! to an individual 
condition. Therefore, the collocation of all conditions acquires the 
character of an instrument by virtue of its dependence on each of the _ 


T 


distinet eonditions. | 
Some other logicians on the other hand express their note of 


dissent. The collocation. of conditions is another; name for them 
compresent. The duality of their character is not convincing. If 
they keep apart they are called objects, etc., as their! particular relation 
to the verb implies. But the same conditions which are not instru- 
ments become an instrument when they stand united Such a logical 
dictum is very hard to follow. The condition which is other than - 
a subject and an object and produces such a true knowledge of a real 
object as is neither an illusion nor a doubt is called an instrument. 
It is indicated in a sentence by means of the ‘third case-ending 
attached to it. The following sentences illustrate jthe usage. They 
. are.as follows:—I behold by means of a lamp dipena-dipa.taking 

"the third case-ending), I see with eyes (caksusa), I infer by means 
o. the perception of a mark (liigena), I understand‘the meaning of. 
a sentence by the knowledge of the meaning of words ‘Sabdena) and 
I make-up a determination by my internal organ (manasa). Now 
an objection to this solution may arise that if this be the case then 
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. there will be only three cases instead of sëvën casës, Out concern 
being only with the verb ‘to know’ the three cases will suffice to 
make all our transactions in a perfect manner. The objector, even 
holds a similar view. When we use the verb to cook, etc., ina 
suitable sentence considering the specific relation of a case with thé ` 
verb, we use it in a sentence as a locative case, etc, In the instances 
of true knowledge quoted above the diverse objects such as a lamp, 
an eye, the perception of a mark, the knowledge of the meaning of 

_ words and the internal organ stand on the same footing as an instru- 
mental case. Hence no distinction among them is noticed. ` An 
instrument is held to be the most effective to produce an act. The 
superlative degree implies some special meaning of-its own. What 
is it? ‘ Certainly there is’ is the answer. A man having forgot a 
‘nominative or an accusative case does not use either of them as ah 
instrumental case. He does never use the following sentences, viz., 

“I know by myself,’ ‘I see a jar with a jar’ etc. But he uses the 

` words denoting an eye, an internal organ, a lamp, etc.,-as an instru- 
mental case. He, of course, notices a nice shade of distinction of an 
instrument such as an eye, etc., from the subject and the object. 
This distinction constitutes the meaning of the superlative degree. 
The complete use of ths verb ‘ to know’ hinges upon the four pillars, 
viz., the subjéct, the object, the instrument and the act itself. 


Therefore, the collocation of the conditions, distinct from a subject 
and an object, which produces a true knowledge of a real object that 
is other than -an illusion as well as a doubt and which is both cons- 
ciousness and unconscious is Pramana. (Some lines of the original 

‘text seem to us to be missing. The reply to the criticism offered 
by some other logicians has not been given. The conclusion is 
abrupt). (The conclusion of Jayanta, also, follows from the remark 
of the last critics. They hold that all the conditions of knowledge 
excepting the snbject and the object are instrumental. There is no 
difference between this instrument and that ‘instrument. It is also 
suggested in the remarks that there are few other conditions of 
knowledge besides a particular one, (mentioned in a sentence like 
this ‘I behold with my eyes’. Light, internal organ, etc., are also 
required to produce the optical vision. These conditions, Being neither 
the subject nor the object in this case, are instrumental. Moreover, 
no distinction can be drawn with regard to their efficiency. f 
Hence each of them is an instrument. This conclusion will be 
better expressed if it is held that the collocation of conditions that 
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. determine a piece of true knowledge is a praméns. J ayanta slightly 
I 


modifies his view). 

Those who hold that some form of consciousness is only pramana 
lack deep insight into the science of logic: Some kind of conscious- 
ness is the result of paramana but cannot be itself a direct pramana. 
The term ‘pramana’ etymologically signifies an instrument. A 
pramāņa is that by which something is correctly known. What is 
the meaning of the predicate ‘is correctly known’? The answer is 
that true knowlege is generated. The people at large also hold that 
they know it by means of a pramana. They also dend their support 
to the view that an instrument is really a pramane, In Sanskrit 





` literature we find that the word ‘prama’ isi also synonymous 


with the word ‘pramana’. This ‘pramaina’ is truly the result of 
pramina, the instrument. Thus a piece of knowledge which is other 
than. a doubt and an illusion is the result of al pramana. Such a 
piece of knowledge generates an inference of the soul or that of the 
internal organ ‘or such true knowledge as gives information about 
its object whether it. is acceptable or avoidable.- Under some 
circumstances it acts as an instrument and becomes a pramāņa. 
But if a piece of knowledge which is neither an illusion nor a doubt: 
does not produce another piece of, true knowledge then it should 
not be called a pramana, though some thinkers! wrongiy call it a 
pramana. It is widely known all over the country that the un- 
conscious objects such as a lamp, a sense-organ etc, are insiru- 
ments of knowledge. If we accept the view of § some thinkers that 
knowledge is only pramāņa then we shall have to discard the popular 
view. Therefore, it should be noted that if a piece of knowledge is 
included in the collocation of conditions which determines a resulting 


consciousness then it is called a pramana. A number of illustrations 


. may be cited to substantiate our point. If a perceptual judgment 


is a complex one then the antecedent simple perception acts as 


‘an instrument which produces the subsequent complex one. In 


case of inference the knowledge of the mark is instrumental to the 
knowledge of the object marked. In case of analogy the know- 


ledge of similarity is an instrument of the analogical knowledge. 


The auditory perception of a word leads to thel knowledge of its 
meaning as an instrument. These pieces of knowledge are pramanas. 
Therefore, it is rightly stated that the collocation of conditions’ in- 
cluding. both consciousness and unconscious objects ‘i pramāīņa. 

Some other logicians hold that a phenomenon of consciousness 


which reveals an object is pramana provided that the revealer and 
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thé revealed owe their existence to the same set of conditions. Every 
object in this universe is momentary. The Universe does not 
become empty and worldly transactions go on undisturbed since 
phenomena belonging to one series generate phenomena of other 
series through the agency of a cause and its accompanying con-. 
ditions, When a phenomenon of consciousness is generated its 
antecedent phenomenon of consciousness is the cause and the object 
which determines it is the accompanying condition. But when an 
objective phenomenon is generated the antecedent object-phenomenon 
is the cause and the antecedent phenomenon of consciousness belong- 
ing to the parallel series is the. accompanying condition. A pheno- 
menon of consciousness is produced by a phenomenon of conscious- 
ness and an object and an object, on the other hand, is also produced 
by an object and a phenomenon of consciousness. Thus, a pheno- 
menon of consciousness never fails to reveal an object which owes 
its existence to a set of conditions similar to that of conditions 
determining the phenomenon of consciousness, the revealer. Such a 
phenomenon of consciousness is a pramana. 

This view does not stand the test of reason. If it is admitted 
then an absurd conclusion is forced on us, viz., what does not lead 
on to a piece of consciousness as a result would become a pramana. 
(The causal relation does not. hold between pramaina and pramiti but 
the relation of the determinant and the determined holds between 
. them from the Buddhist standpoint. Therefore, the so-called 
pramana is never the generator -of pramiti. Thus, the Buddhists 
fail to explain pramana). Again these logicians hold that a. pheno- 
manon of consciousness which has a process is held to be a pramana. 
It has been stated to this effect that the very process of a pheno- 
menon of consciousness is its effect and it appears to be possessed 
of a process. (The Naiyadyikas subject this view to a severe critic- 
ism. The points of their criticism are as follows). A phenomenon . 
of consciousness, the illuminator and the object, the illumined simul- 
taneously come into being. The object in question is an effect 
of another momentary phenomenon of consciousness and another 
transient object but cannot be an effect of its simultaneous pheno- 
menon of consciousness. Thus a phenomenon of consciousness can- 
not produce an effect while it is existent. (The drift of this argument 
is that a momentary phenomenon of consciousness cannot appear 
as possessed of an effect, having no effect during its existence, 
The pramina of the Nyaya school is either bodily present or 
remains so through its process when its effect comes into being. But 
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a momentary phenomenon oí consciousness can be in no way present 
when its effect comes into being. Hence, a shott-lived phenomenon 
of consciousness cannot be a pramina). These Hogicians argue their 
ease in a different manner. ‘Their further contention is: like this. 


A phenomenon of consciousness is invariably determined by an object- 


if they are effects of the similar sets of conditions and are compresent, 
If their invariable relationship is explained in this way then wherein 


lies the efficacy of an effect as the connecting link? (The sense of 


this argument is this that dependence upon the similar sets of con- 
f ditions for coming into being and simultaneity control the invariable 
relation of the determinant. and the determined. This relation 
governs its character of being pramina. ‘The causal relation does 
not play a part for the determination of a pramana. It is not a part 
of their business to show that a pramana is so by virtue of its effect). 
The critics join issue with them and point. out that they are requested 
to explain the question, viz., why does aj phenomenon of conscious- 
ness illumine an object if they are effectuated by the similar sets of 
conditions and are compresent? They may answer like this that a 
phenomenon of consciousness reveals because iti is luminous by its 
very nature and an object is illumined because it is dead matter by 
its very nature. If this is their reply then ja further question 
arises :—How can their difference in nature be explained since they 


are the effects of similar sets of conditions? They may offer an, 


answer to this effect that the difference in causes|and conditions in 
this pair explains the diversity of their character. But this reply 
does not hold good. This point-will be elaborately! discussed in con- 
nection with the refutation of the doctrine 
flux. DES u | 

They hold that according to the hypothesis of presentative con- 
sciousness, consciousness remains always the same inspite of the fact 
that the different objects such as yellow or blue objects are presented 
to it. If they had held the hypothesis of presentative consciousness 
then the definition of pramana, viz., what generates true knowledge 
is pramina, would bave been too wide since if is applicable to all 
events of consciousness alike and even to sense-organs such as eyes, 


of the universal 





etc. But they subscribe to the view that consciousness is representa- 


tive. The special merit of this view lies in this|that the relation 
between an idea and its object is exact and well-defined. An idea 
which seizes the form of an object as its booty reveals it and it 
alone. According to this view, representative con ciousness itself is 
pramana. | l | | | 


| 
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Jayanta subjects this view toa severe criticism, He points out 
that this view has been offered with the motive of proving subjective 
Idealism. This view will be thoroughly ‘criticised when the refutation 
of Subjective Idealism will be discussed. The main point of criticism 
is that the same idea cannot be both the subject and object at the 
same time. Moreover, the reality of external objects cannot be proved 
4fone subscribes to the view that consciousness is representative. 
Is an external object an inferénce or an object of perception? 
It cannot be an inference since no induction is possible, the 
relation of invariable concomitance being absent. What follows 
from the representative view of consciousness is that an idea remains 
devoid of form when an object is not presented to it and assumes the 
‘form of an object when an object is presented to it. But have those 
who- subscribe to the view that an external object is merely an 
inference ever witnessed such consciousness (an idea)? 

- The other alternative suggestion that an external object is the 
object of perception is not tenable since nobody is aware of the two 
forms, viz., the form of an obiect and that of an idea. Even if for 
the sake of an argument it is admitted that the two forms are cognis. 
ed, such a view will face the diffculty of being involved in a regressus 
ad infinitum. As the form of an idea is not cognised by a formless 
idea so the idea which cognises it should have a form. The form 
of an idea will also be grasped by another idea having a form and so 
on ad infinitum. - 

Again, an object is not grasped by a formless idea. In order 
to transfer the form of an object to an idea the object should surren- 
der itself to the idea. Thus the object becomes empty and the idea, 
becomes concrete: The reality of an empty object and the existence 
of an objectless idea being unthinkable, another object, its substitute 
should be-postulated. This object is also grasped. Therefore, there 
must bë an idea to grasp it. This object, too, will surely be merged 
in the idea in order to transfer its form to it. Thus, a concreate 
idea remains alone, having no corresponding object. Hence, another 
object is to be postulated. Thus we see that these assumptions will 
go on ad infinitum without a stop. If the presentative view of con-- 
ciousness is accepted then the subject-object-relation holding between 
an event of consciousness and its object is determined by the relation 
of causality. | f 

An object which generates an event of consciousness is revealed 
by its effect consciousness. Such a solution being in and thorough 
agreement with the nature of things, stands above criticism. But 
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this law holds good only in cases of true perception but does not hold 
good in cases of indirect knowledge such as inference, etc. The 
representative view of consciousness is also open to these charges. 
These points will be elaborately discussed later on; Even if we, for 
argument’s sake, assume the representative view] of consciousness 
then pramana cannot be distinct from pramiti (the result). There- 
fore, the hypothesis in question is absolutely untenable. 
Sabara holds that it is proper that those who nbid that conscious- 
ness itself is pramana but has no distinct result ishould be surely 
refuted. But though he admits that consciousness itself is pramana 
yet he shows that the result, achieved by pramãņa, jis distinct from 
pramana, viz., cognizedness belonging to the object of consciousness. 
This cognizedness is the mark by means of which wej infer conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is an act—a process. All actslare inferred from 
their results. (Now, how do we know that conscioushess is an act?) ` 
The answer is that a knower cannot achieve a result if he does not 
perform an act. The causes get themselves united in! order to gene- 
rate an imperceptible act. If it is not postulated then why do they 
unite without a purpose? If they do not unite then ja result cannot 
come out. A cause bears a significant name only when it is related 
to an act. A thing, supposed to be a cause does ¡not acquire the 
title ‘ cause’ but only passes by its old designation unless and until 
it is related to an act. A man who runs after anleffect should not 
search for such a thing as is not a cause, Thus, if the importance of 
an act be minimised then all the worldly transactions would collapse. 
In fine, he adds that as the already existent facts such|as rice, water, 
fire, the cooking pot, etc,, become united with a view to performing 
the act of cooking which was not yet existent so the: soul, the sense- 
organ, the inner organ and the independent objectibeing united the 
act of perception (consciousness) comes into being! The act of 
consclousness is not directly known since an external object outside 
the body of the knower is grasped by the sense-organ. He implies” 
that the act of awareness is not intuited since the two forms (the 
form of an object and that of consciousness) are not grasped. Though. 
consciousness itself is not intuited yet it acts as ja means to the 
awareness of an object like the invisible sense-organ! vig., the eye, 
etc. Though consciousness itself is not directly known yet it may be 
indirectly known by means of its result, viz., cognizedness belonging 
to its object. - 

. The actual words of the commentary of Sabara ane as follows :— 
When an object remains unknown no body cares. to know whether a» 


: 
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preceding act of consciousness exists. But when an object is known 
the preceding act of consciousness is inferred... Therefore, the view 
of Sabara has been faithfully represented. 

Tt has also been stated by the author of Sloka-varttika :—No 
object is cognized if the act of consciousness does not precede it. 
Cognizedness belonging to an object cannot be explained if the pre- 
ceding act of consciousness is not presumed. Afterwards, to solve the 
apparent: contradiction the proof is presumed. (In other words 
Kumirila holds that presumption establishes the existence of the act 
of consciousness. Both Sabara and Kumaérila hold that no body is 
directly aware of his con&ciousness). Jayanta puts the view of Sabara 
in a nut-shell. The act of consciousness, denoted by the term ‘ cons- 
ciousness, is the proof. It is an inference. The mark by means of 
whìch it is inferred is cognizedness belonging to an object. The 
word ‘ consciousness ` may imply a sense-organ since a sense-organ 
produces some forms of consciousness. The primary meaning of the 
word ‘ consciousness” is never a sense-organ, The purport of this : 
view is that consciousness alone is a proof which is always an 
inference, being super-sensuous. The proof in question brings about 
a result, viz., cognizedness belonging to an object. Though Sabara 
and the Buddhists agree to the point that consciousness is the proof 
yet they differ in certain respects. According to the Buddhists, 
Pramana and pramiti are one and the same thing whereas according 
to Sabara pramiti—the result, is distinct from pramana. Jayanta 
joins issue with Sabara. He points out that if is a matter of great 
regret that the learned vedic scholars are at their wit’s end under the’ 
threat of hostile criticism from some quarter. They arrive at a 
strange conclusion since all changing consciousness is not mediate, 
The judgment ‘an object is known’ is sometimes experienced. The 
perceptual judgment ‘ a cloth is white’ presupposes the direct aware- 
ness of the colour whiteness as its antecedent condition. Similarly, 
the perceptual judgment ‘an object is: known’ should presuppose 
the direct awareness of un awareness as its antecedent condition. 
Why do you get nervous to speak out the verdict of your experience? - 
If you hold that when a jar is perceived the perception of a jar is 
not intuited but inferred then the Buddhists who deny existence to 
the external objects may only be defeated. 


The view of the Mimansakas that consciousness is not directly 
grasped because it is an act is not tenable. (An act is always. 
a means to an end but not an end in itself).. Moreover, an 
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act belonging to a perceptible substance is definitely perceived. 
According to the Bhiattas, the soul is directly intwited. But 
the act, belonging to the soul, they say, is not directly intuited. 
Has it committed an offence to prove an exception? Now, they may 
contend that a supersensuous act belongs to the perceptible causes, 
over and above physical motion admitting of such divisions as upward 
motion, etc. But this view is not tenable. . Is this act eternal like 
a universal or non-eternal property of a substance like colour? If 
it is eternal then its resulti should be ever present since an act always 
inheres in the substance. If the second alternative is accepted then 
.an act is to be accomplished by a cause. Another act should also 
inhere in the cause when the cause brings about the act in question 
and so on-ad infinitum. Ifitis held that an act is produced by a 
cause, devoid of an-act then it is more logical to suppose that the 
causes, in which no act inheres bring about the so-called result of 
an act. An act has nothing to do, 

Now it is contended that the word ‘kāraka’. directly points to 
an act and that a substance does not acquire casual efficiency if an 
_aet does not inhere in it. It is true that etymological meaning of 
the word: ‘karaka’. is that what does something. But it may be 
argued that it does not bring about, an act but only a. result. This 
argument is met thus. The verb ‘does’ included in the meaning of 
the word ‘Kiéraka,’ dirécily points to an act. In the sentence ‘Caitra 
weaves. (Karoti) a mat’ every word denotes a distinct object. The 
nouns ‘Caitra’ and ‘mat’ denote two distinct objects. Similarly, the 
distinct meaning of the verb ‘weaves’ (Karoti) cannot be ignored. 
It is nothing but an act. Caitra and a mat become cases because of 
their direct relation with this act. A reply to this counter argument 


is as follows, A thing does become a case because of its connection. 


with a supersensuous act since the act being transcendental no body 
can see a thing as a case. The detection of the case-character of an 
object implies the direct awareness of the connection of the act with 
itself. If we cannot recognise a case to be such then all our trans- 
actions with cases would be impossible. How can a man, desirous 
of a result, make an attempt at procuring a suitable case to serve 
his purpose since the case-character of a thing bound up with the 
connection with an act remains ever unknown? 

Jayanta holds that according to him the character of a Karaka 
(a case) ig not supersensuous. The case-character of. a thing means 
the assemblage of all essential conditions. (When a thing enters 
into a specific relation with an act it is called a Karaka (a case-pro- 
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ducer of an act). In order to generate an act if requires the assistance 
of some other conditions, When all the conditions'assemble in order | 
. to make the thing fit for generating the act in qzestion it acquires 
the character of a case’, The persons who are desirous of a result 
ascertaining all these points get hold of the proper case and derive the 
intended result. i 

The Mimansakas contend that if a ee does not possess an act 
then no conditions can helpit. (In other words, if consciousness is 
not an act but a mere result then the co-operation of conditions is 
useless). The Naiydyikas meet this argument thus:—If a thing 
possesses an act then the cd-»%paration of conditions is not needed to 
produce the act and thereby the result. Now, the Mimansakas 
further contend that the thing, combined with the conditions, produces 
the act in question. The Naiyäyikas give a reply to them. They 
hold ‘Has the result offended against you? Why do you not accept 
that the result is directly produced by the joint effort of the eng in 
question and its co-operating. conditions’ ? 

The Mimansakas have already raised the point ihať the meaning 
of a verb cannot be ignored. A reply to this point is as follows: 
The meaning of the verb ‘to do’ is the act of a material object. It 
is virtually motion. We do not deny existence to motion which is 
visible to all. In every case we perceive various acts like the burning 
of fire, etc. But we deny existence to an imperceptible uct. The 
Mimaneakas further contend that the verb ‘to cook has a meaning 
which should be taken as something different from the act of burning, 
ete., since without its assumption the final result, viz., boiling can 
never be obtained. If existence is denied to it then what for will 
these cases combine? Such a contention does not carry much weight. 
The purport of the contention is that the cases produce the act in 
question. . Now two questions arise (1) Do the cases jointly generate 
it? or (2) Does a case singly ‘produce it 9 

If the Mimansakas answer the first question in the affirmative 
then it should be admitted that each case does not singly generate it. 
Now, if each individual case by itself is not capable of producing the 
act in question, then bow will the cases do it when they combine? 
if they answer the second question in the affirmative then any one 
of the cases may generate it without receiving co-operation from other 
cases. In that case, the act the meaning of the verb ‘to cook,’ does 
not constitute the end for the realisation of which the cases eombine. 

When do the cases combine? Does the act come first and do 
the combination of cases come next? Or, does such a combination 
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come first. and does the act follow it? Ifthe act precedes the com- 
‘bination in question then what is the good of admitting it? If it is 
adinitted that there is no need of combination then the result would 


also be brought about by them even when they stand disunited. 


If ‘they hold that the cases jointly produce the act in question 
then they will have to admit that none of them singly possesses an 
act, If it is admitted then an absurd conclusion will be forced 
on them that the fuel will not burn unless and until it is combined 
with the cooking pot. 

Faggots burn but do not cook. (The Mimansakas mean to say 
that when the cases combine they produce an act which is other than 
motion.) .This contention is not tenable. The said faggots burn 
alike when they are either combined with the cooking pot. or remain 
alone. The cases assemble, together not with a view to bringing 
about a distinct act but a result. Now, what is the nature of this 
result? Is it independent of our will? Or, is it a creature of our 
will? -(What we can either make or unmake or transform according to 
our sweet will is called sidhya. Any object the nature of which we can 
neither make nor unmake nor transform according to our sweet will is 
called siddha.) If the result is independent of our will then what 
will be the nature of the combination of all independent objects? The 


free combination of cases cannot take place if the result 1s determined. 
The Naiydyikas should say that the result is not independent of our 


will but a creature of our will (sadhya). Now, if they accept this 


interpretation of the result then the result is nothing but an act. In. 
the above example, the act, in question is that of cooking which is. 


other than motion. 


~ (The Naiyayikas join issue Eo them and | a out then ths 


above conclusion is not tenable.) Do not. say sO. A result cannot, 


be an ‘act. ‘In the above case, the result is boiled rice. It.is certainly 
not “an act. If you say that the word ‘paka” 1s synonymous with the 


word ‘Odana’ then we have no quarrel with you. The Mimansakas 
further put a question to’ the Naiyayikas. What is the meaning of 


thé verb ‘ ‘to cook’? . Tf an ‘act is not its meaning, then the verb will, 


have nothing to denote. (In an indirect manner they k. that 
the act of cooking is distinct from motion). | 

` A teply to this conténtion is being given thus :— 

` The collective motion of all cases assemibled together such as the 
nominative case Devadatta and others directed towards a common 
result constitutes the acs of cooking. This is the meaning of the 


verb ‘to cook’. In the above example each case has its distinct act, 
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e.g., the fuel burns, the pot sustains the content, etc. We also ex- 
perience each of these acts as distinct. But when these acts combine 
to bring about the common result, we overlook their individual charac- ` 
ter and consider the collection of verbs as a single verb. This single 
verb is the verb ‘to cook’. Several) usages also confirm our conclusion. 
The people say ‘Devatta cooks’ ‘fuels cook,’ ‘the pot cooks’ and so 
on. The Mimansakas point outa defect in ihe above conclusion. If 
this is so then why do not the people say that the soul cooks? They 
mean to say what actually happens when Devatta cooks. He moves 
the laddie. The movement of his body and limbs is due to the activity 
of the soul since the body is static by its very nature. The final 
source of activity being the soul, the sentence ‘the soul cooks’ should. 
have been noticed if movement is the only act. (Jayanta meets this 
objection.) The sentence ‘the soul cooks’ cannot be framed since the 
- soul is the unmoved mover. The soul has no activity. It has the 
qualities of desire and aversion. They are the springs of volition 
which is also a quality. Volition causes motion in the material objeci. 
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Coming to the case of illegal wara under the charter we find a 
- significant transformation of neutrality. It is here in this field in 
particular that ‘‘the charter has affected in a decisive way the right 
of the members of the United Nations to remain neutral.’ It is 
with reference to the case of neutrality on the occasions of unlawful 
war that we can properly understand the significance of the statement 
of Fenwick that “the adoption of the charter of the U.N.... 
finally marked the end of neutrality as a legal system.” Membership 
and neutrality are in a sense incompatible. That is why the French 
delegate at the San Francisco Conference wantéd to move an amend- 
ment to such an effect. The French delegate wanted to emphasize 
that the participation in the organization would imply commitments 
which are incompatible with the status of neutrality. j Accordingly 
he suggested an amendment for consideration by the Drafting Com- 
mittee. “< It follows from this obligation that the status of neutrality 
is incompatible with membership of the organization.” 7? The French 
delegate wanted to get this amendment added to paragraph 5 of 
Art. 2. He explained that he meant by the status of neutrality per- 
manent neutrality. ‘‘ From the discussion that ensued, it was under- 
stood in Sub-Committee that the statute of permanent neutrality is 
incompatible with the principles declared in paragraphs 5 and 6 of 
Ch. II, in that no state can avail itself of the statute of permanent 
neutrality to be freed from the obligations of the charter. The sub- 
Committee on that understanding tacitly accepted that the vote taken 
on paragraphs 5 and 6 covers the French amendment.” ° These two 
paragraphs of Art. 2 then leave no room for neutrality for members 
and even also for non-members. ‘This is a move towards a collective 
and indivisible peace, the parallel of which we do not find in any 
other document. When wars are illegal under the charter, there 
should be enforcement action under Chapter VII if the 8. C is to 
1 Oppenheim, op, cit. p. 647. 


2 U, N. Conference Documents, Vol. 6, p. 312. 
3 Ibid., p. 722. 
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z. preserve and safeguard peace. The S. C. under Art. 39 “shall deter- 
z mine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
J, oF act of aggression and shall make.recommendations or decide what 
Ve measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42 to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.’’ Under Art. 
40 the 8. C. may recommend provisional measures and “ may call 
upon the parties concerned” to comply with them. Under Art. 41 
the 8. C. “ may call upon the members of the U. N. to apply” 
measures not involving. the use of armed force. There can thus be 
the use of collective measures short of armed force by the U. N. for 
compelling an offender to come to a settlement as desired by the 
organization. There would be under this section the application of 
economic sanctions and the severance of diplomatic relations. In 
both the two Articles 40 and 41, the phrase ‘may call upon’ has 
been used. This drafting in terms of ‘may’ must not be inter- 
preted to mean that they impose no obligation on the members to 
apply these measures against the aggressor. ‘Calling upon’ the 
members to apply these measures is not simply a matter of recom- 
mendation ; it is in the nature of a mandate or an imperative. That | 
becomes evident when they are read in conjunction with Art. 25 under 
which the members agree to accept and carry out the decisions of 
the S. C. in accordance with the present charter. ‘‘ The words ‘ call 
upon’ are used in this Article (41) in a mandatory sense.”’ * (Hence 
the application of these measures of discrimination and enforcement 
is not voluntary and optional for U. N. members, when the S. G. 
decides that such measures arè to be applied) As members they accept 
. this legal obligation and if they refuse they may be held guilty of 
going against the principles of the organization) We see then that 
the charter imposes legally effective obligations on the members to 
apply such sanctions) As lLauterpacht says, “In principle no 
member is entitled, at its discretion, to remain neutral in a war in 
which the S.C. has found a particular state guilty of a breach of the 
peace or of an act of aggression and in which it has called upon the 
members of the U. N. concerned either to declare war upon that state 
or to take military action indistinguishable from war” ° But one 
point should be noted here in contrast with the covenant. ‘Under 
the covenant there was an element of automaticity in the application 
of these economic measures of discrimination against an aggressor 
Under the covenant a ‘ resort to war’ by any member in disregard 
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1 Hambro ¿uá Goodrich, op. ctt., p. 277. 
2 “Oppenheim, op. cit., p. 647. 
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of Arts. 12, 13 or 15 was believed to be an ‘ act of war’ against all’ 


other members which ‘ undertook immediately’ to subject the guilty 
. state to all measures of discrimination. Under the covenant then as 
soon as the League Council would declare a case of aggression, the 
members would not have to wait for the indication of the measures 
_ to be applied but would automatically start applying economic sanc- 
tions. Under the charter the 8. G. will decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be applied. Under the League 
the members had not to depend on a special directive from the. League 


Council in this respect ; under the cHarter the measures to be applied 


are determined by the 8. Ci 


v The application of these measures of discrimination, interruption, 
boycatt and severance can hardly be consistent with thé concept of 
traditiotial neutrality. Neutrality will here be substantially qualified 
and inherently imperfect? Even if there be no formal declaration of 


war by the members against the aggressor, there would be departures 


from the standard of absolute neutrality in the sense that the action 

„of the members would favour one against the other. Such an attitude 
is quite in accord with the concept of qualified neutrality but can 
hardly be compatible with traditional neutrality. ‘Phe members under 
the circumstances can remain neutral only in a qualified sense but 
never in the pertect sense. 


Enforcement action ea Dol stop here. If the measures under 


Art. 41 are inadequate, the 8. C. may decide to take military action 
for maintaining peace) Under these circumstances “all members of 
the U. N..... undertake to make available to the 8. C., on its 


call and in accordance with agreement or agreements, aimed forces, 
assistance and facilities, including rights of passage, peeun for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” (Art. 
43.) .Thé terms ‘all’ and ‘undertake’ in this Article should be 
noted. The application of military sanctions against the aggressor 
is definitely & legal duty here under the charter for all the members, 
There is the use of the term ‘ recommend’ in the sanctions article 


of the covenant. Hence under that document for League members 


the military sanctions were optional and voluntary. “Here they 
become obligatory. (TIn the League era the application of military 
measures against-the covenant-breaker was a right; under the regime 
of the charter it becomes a duty) ‘‘ Our charter,” said a statesman 
at San Francisco, ‘‘ will not simply be the written symbol of the big 
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stick or the decalogue of international policeman.” ' (There is of 
course the question of agreements and their ratification by the signa- 
tory ‘states according to their constitutional processes (Art. 43, para- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3). But they relate to details and not to principled. 
The agreements shall “ govern the number and types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the faciə 
lities and assistance to be provided.” (Art. 43, paragraph 2.) It is 
clear that the agreements will cover the manner and extent of help. 
But in principe the duty to make available to the Š. G. armed forces 
for enforcing peace remains unimpaired—it is absolute and uncondi- 
tional. 2) This duty: would devolve upon the 1 members even if there 
be no formal declaration of wat by the 8. C. against the aggressor 
Can there be departures from neutrality in any greater sensa? (There 
would be an end of neutrality as a legal system. Perfect neutrality 
as a status completely disappears from the U. N.: arena on these 
occasions) Can we imagine a neutral status when the so-called neutral 
is obliged by law to render all kinds of military assistance to the 
victim of aggression? “Neutrality is not only qualified here: it is in 
law and effect wholly abandoned. Lawfully the neutral status in the 
old sense cannot be claimed and retained by. any member under these 
circumstances. Any member declaring its intention to adhere to the 
rights of neutrality arid thereby to render assistance to the ageressor 
may be expelled by way of punishment for persistent violation of 
the principles of the charter (Art. 6). We see then that in the event 
of an illegal war of aggression when the Š. ©. decides to apply sanc- 
tions, there. must. be a complete burial of the concept. of neutrality for 
the members of the U; N? i 

It may. be doubted by many. if the shatter connotes the idea of 
abandonment of neutrality for all members of tue U. N. ` They. would 
refer to Art. 48 wherein it is laid down that the action ‘ C shall bé taken 
by. all the members of the U. N.-or by some of them, as’ the =: G: 


1 U N. Conference Documents, Vol. 6, p: 79. 


2 For a connter-argunent see -Himbro and Goodrich, op, citas p, 280, where- they say 
that “anil a member has concluded + sp2cial a zreement with S. G itis under no obliga.. 
tion to take military action under Art. 42.°’ But trey aay “It is dificuls to’ harmonize such 
a conclusion with the language of Arts. 25 39 and 43.” I think this interp-etation of the 
authors is not correct as Mr Paul Bomcour, Rapporteur of Commission IT!/3 of the San 
Francisce Conference said in his Report on Chapter VIII, Section B of the Dumbarton Caks 
Draft (which is Chapter VII of the charter) that “Military assistance in case of aggression 
ceases to be a recommendation made to membe: states; it becomes for us an obizgation 
which none can shirk." (U N. Conference Ducunents, Vol. 12, p. 513). In the light 
of such a statement it is diffi-ult to concur with Himbro and Goodrich in their reading of 
the proceedings of Commission TII/3 of the Conference. The Rapporteur further said in 
his statement to Commission III that “either afrer or before employing the above-mentioned 
coercive measnres (economic and diplomatic sanctions), there is the possibili'y of recourse 
to military means and the obligation of the members to lend help and assistance.’ 
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may determine.” “This means that while the action required of 
some of them may be inconsistent with their continued neutral status, 
this need not necessarily be the case with regard to the others.” ! 
. But that in no way affects the thesis we seek to propound in these 
pages. (Ari. 48 does not, in any way, stand in conflict with the term 
‘all’ in Art. 43, paragraph 1) A small member state in the Far 
East may not be required by the 8. C. to help the collective action 
against aggression in the western hemisphere. Accordingly it may 
not be * called upon’ by the S. C. for the purpose. (But can it then 
remain absolutely neutral and can it claim the neutral rights of 
commerce as much with the aggressor as with the aggressed ? The 
answel must be an emphatic ‘no’. There are the obligations and 
prohibitions of Art. 2, paragraphs 2 and 5.) Under paragraph 2, the 
members “shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the present charter.’ Under paragraph 5 there 
is the specific prohibition to the effect that ‘‘all members... . shall 
refrain from giving assistance to any state against which the United 
Nations is, taking preventive or enforcement action.” Help to the 
aggressor by a member on the basis of neutral rights is a crime and. 
legal offence under the charter. Such an offence, viewed in the light 
of Art.6, may even lead to expulsion. Assertion of neutral rights 
may thus lead to a forfeiture of membership. Cin other words, mem- 
bership and perfect neutrality cannot co-exist. Moreover, it should 
be noted that members may have an opportunity to be absolved from 
the duties of enforcement only when the 8. C. so decides. Their 
neutrality, if any, under the circumstances, is a question of fact and 
- not one of law. They can, in law, be asked and required at any 
time by the 8. C. to come forward with necessary help for the 
ageressed. Neutrality here does not flow from any legal right but 
from the accidental geographical position of the states in question 
or from‘the limited character of the S. C.’s decision. There is no 
legal right to neutrality for members. It is no longer a matter 
depending on the option and discretion of the individual member 
states. Even though not called upon to co-operate in the collective 
enforcement of peace, it must pursue a policy and programme that 
may not frustrate or damage U. N. action. That signifiesa real 
limitation on the traditional rights of neutrality) XY 


Tt is also important in this connection to note the implications 
of Art. 49 of the charter, under which “ the members of the U. N. shall 


l Oppenheini, op, cit., p. 650, k 
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join in affording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures 
decided upon by the S. C.” CThe duty of a member of the U. N. 
under this Article is a positive one) It re-affirms the principle of Art, 2, 
paragraph 5 under which “ all members shall give the U.N. every 
assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the present 
charter and shall refrain from giving assistance to any o against | 
which the U. N. is taking preventive or enforcement action.” Here 
the duty is both positive and negative. Un rt, 49 the d LS 
the positive one of direct mutual assistance in carrying out effectively 
the enforcement measures. For all members of the U. N. help to 
the aggressor is clearly and definitely banned by the charter. The 
members again ‘shall join in affording mutual assistance.” In 
what other way can there be a special directive to the members 
under the charter for abandoning their attitude of neutrality ? (The 
essence of neutrality lies in impartiality, abstention, prevention and 
acquiescence. Where are these elements on the part of the U. N) 
members when they are required to act under the provisions of 
Arts. 2 (5) and 49? {And the duties here may be said to be obligatory 
as they are draffed in terms of ‘shall refrain’ and ‘shall join.’ 
Lest the collective action be weakened on account of the attitude of 
indifference and non-eooperation on the part of some members, 
negative and positive obligations have been imposed on members— 
both to run concurrently) (They shall boycott the enemy of 
peace and would help the U. N. action. There will thusbe measures 
of discrimination ona large scale against one and in favour of the. 
other. Neutrality is thus completely banished on these occasions 
from U.N. life and circles’) The French amendment noted above, 
the essence of which is contained in Art. 2, paragraphs 5 and 6, is a 
pointer as to how the charter has affected neutrality. 

It should be noted again that under Art. 43 all members of the. 
U. N. are to grant “ facilities including rights of passage’. Among 
the assistance and facilities which a member of the U.N. is to 
render to the 8. C. in connection with enforcement action there is a 
specific mention of “rights of passage’’.) This issue was discussed 
by Committee 3 of Commission IH of the ‘Bi Francisco Conference 
which was charged with the task of redrafting the provisions of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in this connection. The committee laid 
down “ Taking into consideration the desire expressed by France, 
it points out, primarily, that among the facilities to be furnished by 
the member-siates, the right of passage is specifically expressed. 
The Committee is agreed on this point by the precedent furnished 
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it by the Covenant of the League of Nations, but with the deter- 
mination not to permit the violating or disregarding the important 
point of international obligation, as has occurred: too often in the 
past.” (It clearly follows that the members even though not 
required to assist the 8. C, with armed forces in enforcement action 
may be asked io grant rights of passage to the troops of the states 
which are actually cooperating in enforcing the provisions of the 
charter. The idea of granting rights of passage to one of the -parties 
in a war r is inconsistent with _ the doctrine of neutrality) (Hence for 


members of the U.N. on occasions of “unlawful war there cannot be- 


any trace of neutrality in the traditional sense if and when the 8. C. 
decides according to the requirements of unanimity and majority to 
take any measure of enforcement against the aggressor. It would 
be “qualified beyond recognition—it will be modified to the point of 
éxtinction) | 

~ The next problem is—how has neutrality for non-members been 
affected by the charter of the U. N. when there is an illegal war and 
the $. C. deëides to lake necessary measures for restoring and 
maintaining péace?? Can non-members claim and retain their neutral 
statis? Can they demand the rights that normally flow from the 
concept of neutrality? The neutrals have the rights of commerce 
with the belligerents provided they assume an attitude of impartiality 
towards both. Can the non-members declare neutrality when there 
isa U. N. war against an aggressor? Can they argue thaf they must 
be allowed to maintain and continue commercial relations as- much 
with the aggressor as with the U. N. co-operating members subject 
of course to the limitations arising out of belligerent rights over 
neutrals? This is a very interesting question en the answer to which 
would depend largely the efficacy of the U. N. O. asa peace preserv- 
ing machinery. LIf the non-members can validly claim and retain 
their neutral rights and if they are large in number, then they can 
frustrate the U. N. action by the economic and commercial ties they 
can lawfully maintain with the aggressor. If again there be no 
formal declaration of war by either party but only an act of aggression 
and the enforcement measures, the non-members may argue that 
there is no formal state of war and as such no emergence of the 
status of neutrality. For them the U. N. does not exist and as such 
in the absence of a ‘state of war’ they may go on maintaining 
the normal peace-time relationship with all. -And if the non-members 


~ 1 U.N. Conference Doeúments, Vol. 12, pp, 453 and 477. -- - 
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are. significant in number and capacity, that would be a-fatal source 
of weakness for the organization leading to its. eventual dismember- 
ment and collapse. In other words, all attempts by the U. N. to 
check aggression and to establish the reign of law and justice may 
be offset by the continued aid to the aggressor that the non-members 





wm ee 


wouid be authorized by] law to render either on the basis of peace- 
time relationship or the rights of neutrality? Some such possibility 
of undoing the U. N. action by the non-members was possibly noted 
by the authors of the charter and hence the approach is cautious 
and guarded. VY 

“In strict law and theory it may be argued that the charter has 
not affected the neutrality of the non-members even in cases of’ 
illegal war as for them and to them the U. N. does not exist. Yet 
this point of view is to be altered and modified by some considera- 
tions The U.N. O. is based on certain fundamental principles 
enunciated in Chapter IT of the charter, One among the many other 
principles is to be found in “paragraph 6 of Article 2, which affects 
the position of non-members. “Under this Article we find that * the 
organization shall ensure that stafes which are not members of the 
U.N. act in accordance with these principles so far as may be aoar 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. y “This 
Art, 2, paragraph 6 marks a definite improvement over the Covenant 
as the League had no right to stop non-members from frustrating the 
scheme of collective action by taking their stand on the rights of 
neutrality) As Hambro and Goodrich say,“ Because of the recent 
experience with aggression by Japan and Germany when these states 
were not League members, there was no question at San Francisco but 
that some provision of this nature for dealing with threats to peace or 
violations of peace by non-members should be made. Otherwise the - 
whole of the charter might be jeopardized.” * The organization ‘ shall 
ensure '' that non-members act in accordance with the principles of the 
charter. If the S.-C. applies ¢ economic, diplomatic and military sane- 
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tions against a an aggressor | “and if thereby. the policy of ‘ Big stick’ is 

put into operation, the whole scheme and purpose of the action may be 
neutralized if the aggressor can draw on supplies from non-member 
neutral source. Without aid from non-member neutral states, the. 
offender_might in no _ time be..brought down; but with regular and 
substantial aid therefrom, the war efforts may continue unabated and 
the U. N. enforcement action may be handicapped. Under Art. 2, 


1 Op cit., pp. 108-9, 
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paragraph 5, it has clearly been laid down that the members shall 
give every assistance to the U. N. and shall refrain from any to the 


state against which preventive action is being taken} This collective 


effort of the members may be undone if non-members start helping 
the aggressor on the basis of neutral rights. It is to meet such 
cases that Art. 2, paragraph 6, has been inserted. The President at 
the second meeting of Commission I of the San Francisco Conference 
while discussing this paragraph argued—‘‘ If we adopt ‘shall’ (the 
alternative draft was ‘ should ensure °), this means that we mark more 
strongly the obligations of the organization as regards its own mem- 
bers. But certain delegates, members of-the Committee, pointed 
out that it would be rather paradoxical that the organization should 
impose obligations on itself, and that it would be preferable just to 
mark a tendency.” * Up his paragraph signifies, I believe, a duty on 
the. part of U. N. O. to ensure and see that no non-member can 
frustrate and undo itsaims and purposes) In other words, the U. N. O. 
is required under this paragraph to persuade, and if necessary, 
compe! the non-members to shun their attitude of perfect neutrality, 
if it is found that this attitude is likely in any way to weaken the 
U. N. effort to maintain peace. As Hambro and Goodrich say, ‘‘ The 
charter places on the organization the obligation to see that-states 
which are not members acti in accordance with the principles of 
Art. 2... It is clear that the organization thereby actually assumes 
authority not based on the consent of the states affected.’’? The 
idea of neutrality of non-members in the old traditional sense cannot 
be retained any longer under the regime of the U. N. Views expressed 


by the committees of the San Francisco conference in connection. 


with chapter II may be clarifying and revealing to a degree. (In the 
summary Report of the 7th meeting of Committee I-l of the San 
Francisco conference it is recorded that one delegate suggested “that 


the phraseology of the charter should rather be along the line that i 


‘all states must’ abide by the provisions of tle charter and not 
that ‘all members shall’. The broad principles enunciated in the 
charter should apply universally throughout the world and should not 
be restricted only to members of the organization.” ) It is evident 
from this what is the spirit in which chapter II is viewed and has 
been drafted. I would invite the attention of the readers to the 
portion italicised above. .This is specially in harmony with para- 


1 U.N. Conference Documents, Vol. 6, p. 88. 
2 Hambro and Goodrich, Op. eit., p. 108. 
3 U.N. Conference Documents, Vol. 6, p. 805. 
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graph 6 of Article 2 of the charter. As the principles on which the 
U. N. is based are of a universal character and as they are directed 
towards the preservation of peace in the world, the non-members 
cannot, however, injure the basis of universal pi peace by invoking the 
rights of neutrality and non- membership. Át the San Francisco confer- 
ence Art. 2, paragraph 6, was not much debated and discussed possibly 
because the implications of this paragraph were believed to be 
axiomatic and inevitable in the context of the new organized world 
order. Yet I believe that never before in history was there a prin- 
ciple of world organization so far-reaching in its, meaning and conse- 
quences. tIt involves a modification of the doctrine of consent in 


international Jaw and organization) Really speaking in all cases of 
threats to the peace, arising out of either legal or illegal source, if 


the Š. C. decides to apply measures of coercion and enforcement, the 
nonmembers ean ba. made by the U. N. O. on the strength of this 
paragraph to co-operate in the scheme and to act in accordance with 
its rinciples. ) The approach — to the non-members by the U. N. O. 
on these occasions will probably be like this, As soon as the 8. C. 
adepts any measures of coercion or enforcement against an offending 
state, it would perhaps issue a call or an appeal to the non-members 
to act in compliance with its principles. If the call or appeal is 
effective, they will have to depart from traditional neutral status if 
such departure is necessitated by U. N. action. But if the call goes 
unheeded, and the non-members’ aid to the enemy of peace becomes 
a source of anxiety to the U. N., the U. N. @. may possibly think 
in terms of compelling the non-members to abandon the neutral 
attitude and to be active participants in the collective schemë, The 
proceedings of the 12th meeting of committee I/1 of the San Francisco 
conference, held on June 5, 1945, which discussed this paragiaph, 
are strikingly significant in this connection. “The Delegate of the 
U. K. pointed out that this paragraph was slightly different from the 
others in that. it imposed an obligation on the organization to get 
non-members to comply with its principles, whereas the other para- 
graphs were obligations imposed by the members on themselves . . . 
The Delegate of. Uruguay asked for a clarification of the meaning of 
this paragraph. He asked how a non-member could be brought 
within the sphere of the organization and how the organization could 
impose duties upon non-members. The Rapporteur replied that the 
paragraph was intended ‘to provide a justification for extending the 
power of the organization to apply to the actions of the non-members, 
but that the wording might have to be reconsidered if it were not 
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clear. The -Delegate of Belgium stated that he considered this a -most 
important. provision, for the organization should not be paralysed by 
having astate-invoke provisions such as the -Hague Agreements, 
Neutrality, Agreemeénts, etc. < He felt that the organization : could: 
iguore Lhe claim made by non-members because it would be the 
authorized expression of the international legal community. The 
Australian Delegate agreed that it was a difficult provision to enforce 
but that it was an essential one. The organization would have to see 
that every thing possible would be done to suppress an aggressor.” ` 
There will now be no difficulty to understand the proper significance 
of this paragraph of Art. 2. cI think the weakness of the organization 
caused by the gap in its univyersal character has been sought to be 
removed -with the help of this provision. In other words, an 
organization, otherwise non-universal, will have a right and also the 
duty to assume a universal character with even a kind of compulsion 
on non-members during cases of enforcement? The wrecking of the 
U.N.O: by the bystanders has in this way been sought to be preven- 
ted. After this study and analysis it would be wrong to say that 
the non-members would have a perfect right of neutrality under 
the provisions of the charter. v | 

Such a reading of Art.-2, paragraph 6, is further corroborated 
when studied in conjunction with Art. 50 of the charter. This 
- Art. 50 may be said-to be’a natural corollary of paragraphs 5 and.6 
of Art. 2. Under Art. 2, paragraph 5, the members are to render 
all kinds of assistance to the U. N. and to refrain from any kind of 
help to the aggressor. Under paragraph 6 the organization is to 
ensure that non-members act in accordance with the principles of 
the U. N: -Itis thus assumed that the members as well as the 
non-members, may- be required to render all necessary kinds of aid 
to the U.N. and may consequently on occasions be faced with 
various kinds of economic ‘problems. Art. 50 lays down simply 
the procedure that should be gone tbrough for the solution of these 
complications. (Art.-50 prescribes “Jf preventive or enforcement 
measures -against any state are taken by the 8. C., any other state, 
whether a member of the U.N. or not, which finds itself confronted 
with special ` economic problems arising from the carrying out of 
these measures shall. have the.right to consult the 8. C. with regard 
to a solution of those problems.’’) This Article is based on a presump- 
tion hat is very significant for the point we seek to establish. It 
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is that when preventive or enforcement action has been taken by 
the 8. C. under Chapter VII of the charter, member states as well 
as non-rnember states both alike may be confronted with economic 
problems either as active participants or as co-operators in the whole 
scheme. The duty then on the part of the non-members to help 
the collective effort towards enforcement and peace may be said_ to 
be presumed and resaffirmed here. And when they are so faced with 
isstiés they would have the right to consult the 8. C. for their solution. 
The 8. C. then would be-open to the non-members for this purpose 
as they have been, either voluntarily or under compulsion, partners 
in the common peace enforcement plan. From -this it becomes 
evident once again that the non-members in the case of an illegal: 
war can hardly have the right of retaining perfect neutral status) 
This Article clearly shows that members and non-members 
may have to bear the consequences of enforcement action by the 
U.N. This collective U. N. action may even hurt their economic 
interests and may create problems for them. But they, both mem- 
bers and non-members, will have no right to lodge protest against 
or to undo U.N. action. They are to accept the U. N. action as 
valid and to submit to its consequences) They have no right to 
neutralize the U. N. effort—-they have simply the right to consult 
the 8. C. to solve their problems) The American delegate in the 
15th meeting of committee ITI/3 of the San Francisco Conference 
pointed out that ‘“‘paragraph 11,° sec. B, chapter VIII (of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Draft—-which is- Article 50-of the charter) already 
provided for the relief of economic hardship which might be incurred 
by some states as a result of their participation, in enforcement 
measures.” ! (Correctly read this Article would mean that members 
and also non-members are to participate in enforcement Measures ; 

but they bave a right to approach the S. C. for a solution or toe 
relief. The non- s have no right to stand away in isolation 
as disinterested onlookergs—they have no. right of individual and 
independent judgment and action when the enforcement machinery: 
is in operation, if this policy of isolation and independent action is 
likely to frustrate the aims of the U. N. They must be with the 
U.N.O. in its attempt at peace and must sever connections with 
the aggressor. They may have to suffer injuries on that account. 
All that they can do under the circumstances is not to announce an 
independent policy of their own but to approach and consult the 


1 TU. N, Conference Documents, Vol, 12,-p, 393. 
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S. C. for a fair and happy solution of the problems and possibly for 
an equitable sharing of the costs of enforcement. If this be the 
correct reading of this Article, then it re-affirms the principle already 
noted in Art. 2, paragraph 6. CNeutrality, we have seen, is incom- 
patible with membership ; for non-members also in the case of illegal 
wars when the S. C. is applying enforcement measures, neutrality 
will surely be ina state of jeopardy, if not of complete abolition. 
Neutrality is doomed to disappear in the context of the present world 
organization? — Se 
(Such is the story of neutrality under the charter. Born with war 
if goes on living with war through the centuries of human hope and 
fear. The Leviathan is nowin chains; so neutrality is in its death. 
pangs- But the final fate of neutrality is stillin the futur@ And 
vg Oe principally on us—the common man. Are we going to 
inject politics into Law and Justice or are we going to subject it to 
the latter? Are we going meekly to submit to Truman or are we sure. 
of establishing the reign of the ‘true man’? Are we in favour of 
, peace of politics or do we go in for a ‘peace of justice’? We, the 
=, Q people of the world alone, can decide our destiny. If we allow our- 
D Q selves to be swayed away by political passions, we dig our ov own graves 
e” in the bati battle fronts of tomorrow 1 But if we like rocks stick solidly to 
ea the ideals of Law and Justice, if we are strong enough to depose all 
E those who gamble with the lives of others, if we can rise above politics 
x of boundaries and nationalities, we do something for the achievement 
b x sof that millennium for which humanity has dreamed through ages. 
> i Are we going to repeat the errors of the last few decades? Cit we do, 
K2 international collective life will be buried witb no possible prospect of 
survival. Neutrality will accordingly have a new lease of life But 
if we can take the lessons of the forties, if we can assert the voice of 
the common man, if we can establish that those who fight in the front 
are now absolutely for peace, we lay the foundations of a new world 
order where neutrality must die a natural death. Is ita utopia or is 
the charter a milestone on the way? Let the answer be left to 
History. x CATT YS = x NY “AS Piste ty, 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY AT 
TAMRALIPTA 


Pror. PARESH CHANDRA Das Gupta, M.A. 
Dept, of History, Tamluk College 


In my previous two articles published in this journal (February 
and June, 1952) I have referred to my recent archaeological discoveries 
at Tamluk (Midnapore District, West Bengal), the site of the ancient 
city-port T’amralipta, which has been so often mentioned in the early 
Graeco-Roman and Chinese accounts. In the second article I have 
tried to give a brief outline of the history of this forgotten city, the 
site of which may yield amazing antiquities, as Troy in Asia-Minor 
did when Schliemann undertook his epoch-making excavation. 

The antiquities from Tamluk as collected by me chiefly consist 
of terracottas, potteries and stone-images. Many of the terracottas are 
of unique value, and they may be classified into the following 
groups :— 

1. Maurya-Sunga (circ. 800 B.C.—cire. 100 B.C.) Yaksa and 
Yaksi figures with elaborate ornaments and fine cinctures. 

2. Figurines representing animals, viz., elephants, serpents, 
ram, horses, dogs, birds, fish, makara etc. 

3. Beads and pendants of various sizes. 

4. Human figures with Graeco-Roman affinities. 

5. Wheels, rings, bangles and other miscellaneous objects. 

6. Ordinary human figures. 

7. Plaques showing human, animal and sumone figures.’ One 
of these shows ‘a Buddhist or Jaina cave with a saint (?) inside. 

8. Ganedas 

9. Flesh-rubber. 

10. Primitive and prehistoric (?) figures. 
11. Balls. a 

The potteries may roughly be classified as follows :— 

1. A buff-coloured and glazed vase. It is rare in India. 

2, Miniature vases with black glaze. l f 

8. Black pottery—fragments with mirror-like glaze. Most pro- 
bably these are Mauryan. 

1 A mutilated plaque showing two cow-headed figures is extremely interesting. They 
may represent Gomukhi cow-headed) Yakgis, 
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Sismped> potsherds. 
Large vases with light affinity, with’ Roman amphora. 
Potsherds. with various interesting designs.’ 


x = i 


Spouts or funnels, = ° Ay 


- = aw * + k ow 


A rimless vase eae spots i in oe 


Q apel 


IO oR 


OD 


1. Vignu caturbhuja—Pale period. . ae 

2. Seated Matrika. 

3. A side- figurg possibly repréienting M aitreya. 

Apart from. these; there are ‘two pee of black and bighly polished 
stone-fragments.: ` | 

Now, for ‘tlie ‘convenience of ‘the readers, I am presenting the 
illustrations of the ‘following interesting terracotta figurines :— 
Fig. No. T "u Ge PG A S ; Se? hole Ls 

A double-headed: human: figure. with’ a latge ring above. Probably 
it was used as ‘the lid ‘of å a earthen ‘vessel (wine-jar ?). Tho 
heads are helmeted-anid: béar- tilaks.*- -The figüre possešses large eye- 
brows, prominent and sharp’ noses ‘and: divided chins. It bears close 
affinity with the ancient:Romanh god Janus.* ` The Hlaks on the fore- 
heads may suggest that the figure is the Indian form of the double- 
headed Janus. In this ‘connection it is worth remembering, that, 


_ l. One particular pottery-fragment is extremely. interesting. It possesses an astral 
design under zig-zag border. The zig-zag design réoalls similar -Egyptian pottery. adi 
Alexarifer ‘Scharf : 


` ° Some- prehistorie vases in the British Museur and remirks on ‘Egvntian, prehistory. á 
: The Journal: ‘of the, Egyptian Archaeology (Published in tha Egypt baa a Society, 
London), Vol. XIV; pp. 261, RI NXLV, 1, Xe 3. BLE XX VE, 1 & 9, 


2 For zig-zag designs-i in-Egvptian pottery, ses, also, J. W. Crowfoot: t° Some “potsherds 
~ -from Kassala,” in the Journal of the Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. XIV, PL XIII, 12 & 95. 


In connection with- the astral design on the Tamink pottery the’ Following remark of 
Mackay may. he, considered z. sf neither: ‘the š sun, moon nor stirs appear: anywhere: in the 
_ grt of -tHé “ancient. ‘Tridva-walley, though’ auch devices frequently oceur-on the eariy seals and 

. painted pottery of Surmer and Elani.”\-- See; Further Excavations At Mohenjo-Daro, Vol. I; 


- pp. 839-40. 


2 A kind of auspicious mark, 


3 According to a view, ' ‘he was an old king of Latium, who built 8 citadel for hime- 
self on the Janiculum,’’ and that his wor. hip was introduced in Rome by Romulas. 
Possibly, the cult was first widely recognised in Italy, when Numa Pompilius built the gate 
ef Janus. The current custom commended ita closing during the time of peace, and opening 
during the days of wars.. Thus; it was only four times closed before the beginning of the 
Christian era. The: author: of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica believes that “its use was 

connected with war-magic; it provided the outgoing and, incoming armies with a lueky 
way in and out.’ It'is diffieult: to find out the actual meaning of' the double heads of Janus. 
As James George Frazer points out : ‘When it had hecome, customary ts guard the entrance 
of houses and. towns by an image of Janus, it might wel! be deemed necessary to make 
the sentinel god look. hoth ways, before and henin1 at the same time, in order that nothing 
shonid escape his vigilant eye ” See, Frazer: “ The Golden Bough,” abridged edition ; 
. London, 1923, p: 166.- As door-keeper he holds 3 staff in ons hand: and. 2 key in the other, 
and so he is called’ Potulcius (‘opener’) and clucius t'closer’), Vide, "History of Rome and 
Roman Peop'e,;’?. Vol. I, Tondon, 1833, ed -by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, p. 19, foatnote. For 
the numismatic representation ' of Janus found at Volterra, gee, intro., exliii, See, also, 
Stuart Jones : Companion to Roman History, Pl: LIV, L&B O ` | 
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_from the classical sources we know that Tamralipta was thè centre 
of ancient-Indo-Roinan. and, Indo-Greek trade in the beginning of the 
Christian era. | é ` ee sa 


Fig. No. 2 Right. | l a g oa 


_ Fragment `of an, eléphant with rope-design on. its back.. It, 
probably, represents a lo+d-bearer elephant. A number of such. ele-: 
phants have been collected by me from Tamluk. 


Fig. No. 2 Left. - . Be Pe S | se 
` Mutilated head of: the figure of a decorated ram. -Thé tilak on. 
the forehead may suggést its cult-signifcance. jw 


Y ” 
“ 


Fig. No. 8 Left. 


Mutilated figure of a caparisoned elephant. The portion of 
howdah is lost. A fine bell can be seen under its neck. A careful 
notice may trace a lovely expression of this stately animal. 


Fig. No. 8 Right. 


Mutilated figure of a caparisoned horse. It resembles, to some 
extent, the horses represented on the obverse of the Gupta’ coins.- 
The fine sash round the neck of the horse’ is extremely interesting,’ 
Fig. No. 4. ot tee et 

Mutilated figure of a winged female. She is probably a fairy. 
Her one wing is lost. Her hair is beautifully . tied with a. tassel or | 
ribbon just on the crown of her head. Her necklace with a fine 
pendant sensitively adorns her breast. The earrings are of typical- 
_Bharhut pattern. Such earrings are worn by yaksi Culakoka, 
yaksi Sudargané and some other semi-celestial figures of the Bharhut 
stüpa. The figureis a unique piece, 


1 Sofar as we-know, ram has no great cult significance among the Hiodas. It-is 
only the name of a Zodiacal system in the sky, Ram has gota place in Tibetan cults. 
' Thus we know that the Tibetan goddess khon Ma rides on a ram, and her abode is asso- 

iated with a ram’s skull, i 

Regarding the worship of ram in ancient Egypt and ancient Thebes James George 
Frazer notices : “The Thebans and all other Egyptians who worsbipped the Theban god 
Ammon held rams to be sacred, and would not sacrifice them. But; once a year at the 
festival of Ammon they killed ram, skinned it, and clc thed the image of the god in the skin. 
Then they mourned over the ram and buried it in g sacred tanb. The custom was ex: 
p lained by a story that Zeus bad once exhibited himself to Hercules‘in the fleece and 
wearing the head of a ram. Of course, the ram In‘ this case was simply the beast-god 
Mendes. In other words, the ram was Ammon himself.’ On the monuments, it'is true, ` 
Ammon appears in semi-human form with the body of a man and the head of a ram.” 

bid, pp. 500-01. 

The Egyptian cult of ram-worship can even be traced in southern Nigeria, where the 
king-god Shonge like Egyptian Amun has essentially the same functions and symbols, their 
sacred animal being the ram. Recently, a number of bronze ram-heads have been diss 
covered by J. O. Field aftet excavations at Tgho (Awka Division, southern Nigeria). See, 
Man (a London periodical), No. I, 1940. Leonhard Adam: Primitive Art, p. 119. 
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Fig. No. 5 Left. 
Small head with Graeco-Roman features. Possibly, it represents 
a Greek or a Roman. 


Fig. No. 5 Right. | 
Upper part of a small figure representing a yakst. Stylistically, 
it may be assigned to the Gupta period. | 


Fig. No. 6. 

Plaque showing four human figures. An elderly lady wearing 
echannavira or the double-garland is caressing a young girl by touching 
her chin. There are other two figures—one in the extreme right 
carrying something like a cdémara, and another overhead. Stylisti- 
cally, the plaque may be assigned to the early Maurya period. 
Possibly, it represents some historical or legendary scene. 


Fig. No. 7 Left. 

Elaborate head of a yaksi figure with a characteristic expression. 
circ, 2nd century B.C. | | 
Fig, No. 7 Right. 


Elaborate head of a yaksi figure (circ. 1st century B.C.). It 
bears close resemblance with the well-known Oxford figurine, which 
was recovered from Tamluk many years ago. 


SPIRITUAL TALKS OF RUMI ' 


Pror. H. C. PAUL, M.A. 


Parwana said, ‘we are defective’ ; Maulana said in response to it, 
‘Any one who thinks thus and so blames himself, is lowering himself. 
For what is this regret and why should I do it?—(Really) this is an 
evidence of friendship and a favour from God. verse: 


For Love has a lasting effect, 


Blame has no lasting effect. 


Because, people blame their friends, they do not blame the stran- 
- gers, This blaming is also of different kinds. When a person causes 
another person to suffer, and he is well-aware of it,—that is an evi- 
dence of favour of love of God. But if any person reproaches some 
one, but does not cause him to suffer,--that is not an evidence of love. 
It is, as if, they strike a carpet with a wooden stick and remove from 
it the dust: this is not called, blaming by the wise; whereas 
when they strike their own son or other dear one,—this is called 
blaming and is an evidence of love which appears of itself in such 
‘circusmstances. Accordingly, whenever you find in yourself any 
suffering or shame, it is an evidence of favour and friendship of God. 
And if you find any defect in your brother, it is really a defect in you 
which you are seeing in him. (Really) this world is like a mirror ; 
you are seeing your reflection everywhere, as there is a traditional 
saying of the Propbet Muhammad which runs thus: A believer is a 
mirror of (another) believer ; Remove that defect from yourself ; for, 
whenever you are suffering from him, you are really suffering from 
yourself (i.e. your own defects). 

A patch of cloud was brought before a fountain, where in the 
water, it found its own source of growth, and became afraid of that. 
- It thought that it became afraid of the other things, but it did not 
know that it was afraid of its own Self. If all the bad qualities, such 
as oppression, envy, hatred, greed, unkindness and pride, are found 
in you, you do not become annoyed, but you become so when you 


1 Appeared last in May, 1952 issue of Calcutta Review. 
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find these, in others. Therefore, know that you are afraid of yourself 
and (thereby) you are annoying yourself. A man does not abhor his 
uncleanliness and bubo ; be places his own diseased hand in the soup, 
and then licks up his fingérs ; and his mind does not feel repulsion at 
allthese. But if be finds any nastiness or slight sore in others, then 
his soup becomes even indigestible, Of such kind are the bad qualities 
compared to all these nastiness and bubos. When they are in him, 
he is not annoyed, but if a slight quantity of them is found in others, 
he feels annoyed and abhors this. When you are turning away from 
bim, do excuse him (of his faults). If he also averts himself from 
you and feels annoyed at you, your aversion is his excuse; for, your 
discontent is arising from him (¿¿., his faults), and likewise his 
annoyance arises from you, as in the Tradition, ‘A believer is a mirror 
to another believer.’ Tt did not say, ‘An unbeliever is a mirrorto 
another unbeliever’ ; because, an infidel has that which has no mirror 
(or reflecting capacity) ; on the contrary, he has such thing as cannot 
know a mirror. i f | 

À king with a depressed mind was sitting on the bank of a river. 
His nobles became anxious and terrified at this, and with utmost 
effort could not turn his face (towards them). The king had a jester, 
-a great favourite of his. They entreated him to make the king © 
smile, (and then) they wouid bestow him something. The jester 
went to the king, but hawever much he tried, the king did not turn 
his face towatds him, so that he might make a gesture which would 
cause him to smile. The king continued looking at the river and 
did not raise his head. The jester said to the king, ‘what do you see 
in the water? He replied ‘I look to the panderism (t.e. propensity 
to evil of man). The jester said, ‘O king of the world, poor man also 
is not blind; Hence, such is the case: if you see á (bad) thing in a 
person and become annoyed at it; after all, he is not blind, he sees 
the same thing in you, as you see. 

Before Him two ‘I’-s cannot remain together; you will say ‘I’ and 
(also) He will say ‘I’. Hither you die before Him, or He is to die 
before you,.so that duality may not remain. But that He is to die is 
not possible either externally or in the intellect; for it is said, ‘He is 
. (ever) living and is without death.’ He has that kindness that if it 
would have been possible, He would have died for you, so that duality ` 
might go away. Now, as His death is not possible you do die, so that 
His light (i.e. splendour) may shine on you, and duality may vanish. 
It is‘demoniacal that you would bind two (living) birds together, and 
what had each separately two wings has been intermingled into four 
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wings and it cannot fly, for the reason that duality bas been esta- 
blished there. But if you bind a dead bird to the other, the latter can 
fly, for the reason that duality has gone away from that. The sun has 
that kindness that it dies before the bat, but as it is not possible (for 
all time). It says, ‘O bat, (My) kindness has reached every corner of 
the world. TJ like that I show kindness even to you, then you die, for 
it is possible for yon to die, so that you may bea co-sharer of my 
lustre, and may come out from your nature of a bat and may be in 
nearness to the “Anqa (i.e, Phoenix, a fabulous bird, after compared 
to God) of the mountain Qaf (a mountain which is said to be the girdle 
of the whole world). 

A slave of the slaves of God has that power that he scrifices himself 
for the sake of a friend. It happened thus that he (Shamsuddin 
Tabrizi—the spiritual guide of Rumi) was wanting from God his ` 
friend (referring to Rimi himself); God did not agree toit. There 
comes the heavenly voice, ‘I do not accept such a prayer’. The slave 
of God was urging his. solicitations and did not bring down his hand of 
supplication, saying. ‘O God, you have put in me the desire of him; 
so this prayer cannot leave me’. And at last came down the heavenly 
voice, “As you desire that your prayer should be fulfilled, so sacrifice 
your head (te. prestige’ and thereby be non-existent, and do not 
remain, and come out from the world. He said, ‘I submit to it’. He 
did accordingly and sold off his head for the sake of that friend, and 
his desire was thus fulfilled. When a slave is endowed with His kind- 
ness, he sacrifices his (worldly) life for the sake of that Eternal life,— 
a day of which even is more valuable than all life of this world. The 
kindness of the Creator Himself cannot come down with all this favour 
and kindness—it is not possible. As it is.not possible that He sacri- 
fices Himself, you do sacrifice yourself. 


* ” % z 5 


‘An idle vagabond came in and sat on the high seat specially ` 
reserved for greatness. Maulin& said: what does it profit them 
whether they are over the lamp or below it! Ifa lamp seeks for a 
height, it does not seek it for its own sake: its interest is only for the 
advantage of others, so-that they may get light from its lustre. Other- 
wise, wherever the lamp rests, eithar high or low, itis the same 
lamp for all time. What to say of the lamp, it is like the Eternal 
Sun—if they seek for respect and greatness their only interest is 
for that (i.e. the advantage of the people). Beware, asthe people | 
have not this insight of looking into the (real) greatness of them,’ 
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they (holy persons) make the worldly people prey of (apparent) great- 
ness by the entanglement of the .worldly attractions and with this 
(wordly) greatness they proceed in another direction, which Falls 
them to the entanglement of the future state (akhirat). 


It is like that the Prophet Muhammad did not conquer Mecca ` 
and the other countries for the reason that he was in any need of 
them. He conquered with this mission that he might bestow (new) 
life in them and favour them with the Light and vision (of Him), 
as It is said: This-hand (of liberality) He brought down, so that 
it might bestow, not that it might take away. These (gifts) are 
deceiving the people. He bestows not for the reason that He takes 
anything (in return). A person spreads his net and binds the little 
birds with the deceit, so that he may eat them or sell them. This 
may (well) be called a deceit. But if a King spreads the net and 
entangles an unmannerly, inestimable falcon which is not aware 
of his own essence and quality, and makes it His own assistant after 
proper training, so that it becomes honoured and turns into a teacher — 
and preceptor,—this cannot be called a deceit. Although outwardly 
it may (also) be called deceit, but this is, they know (in reality), 
the essence of truth, favour and bestowal; it is making the dead 
to life, turning the stones into pearls, and shaping the (real) man 
from his non-existing I-hood. Far more than this, if the falcon 
had that knowledge why it was made entangled, then it did not 
require the net and the grain ; with its heart and soul it would have 
been a seeker after the net and would fly up on the hand of the King. 


People (generally) look to the external meaning of the speeches 
of them (holy person) and then they say, we have heard much of 
them and our hearts are full of such kind of speeches, as is said 
in the Quran, They say, ‘Our hearts are the wrappings. (of God's 
knowledge; But (really) it is not so, and) God’s curse is on them 
for their blasphemy (chap. 2 ; 88).. The infidels said, ‘Our hearts 
are a covering of these speeches and we are full of these things.’ 
And the reply from God comes in this manner, ‘Let them beware, 
while they say that they are full of these. They are full of 
doubts and suspicions, imaginations and polytheistic ideas, rather 
they are full of curses, as is said, ‘Rather God cursed them for ` 
their infidelity.” Would they have been empty of these non-sense 
ideas, they might have been worthy of being accepted’ (by God) at 
some (future) time. They are not even worthy of this. God, the 
Great, has suspended up their ears, eyes and hearts in such a way, 
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that the eye “only sees a different aspect of things, it has only a 
suspected vision of thinking a wolf in the person of Yusuf; the 
ear only hears a different aspect of things and counts the mystery 
(of God) as all idle talks and non-sense ; and the heart has also 
(such) aspect of things that it is full of imaginations and suspicions 
and like the winter it has been congealed by the effect of. the cold 
of your idle imaginations, as is said in the Quran, ‘God has set a 
seal on their hearts ; and on their hearing, and on their eyes is a - 
veil” (Chap. II, 7). How is it that they are full of these things — 
they have not even got a fragrance of these things,—not to say of 
them, but even those who aré proud of possessing them, and their 
family-members and their first ancestors who are not aware of 
these things. | 

The sayings of a Saint are like.a pitcher, and God, the Great, 
makes it appearing full of water tosome who get satisfied with this 
water ; to some lips it appears (even) empty (of water). As in their 
reality it is such, what sweet words they will say: He who appears 
full of water, can only utter sweet words. This pitcher is of the 
form of Adam ; when God, the Great, made Adam of water and 
clay, as is the Traditional Saying: I kneaded the clay of Adam 
for forty days with my own hand, and moulded completely his form. 
He remained on this earth for a duration of time; the accursed 
Devil descended down and entered his body and mixed with his 
veins—he minutely saw the veins and nerves full of blood and 
ingredients. Then he remarked: ‘No wonder that (the reflection of) 
my devilish nature which I found in the shank of the highest heaven, 
is come down in this earth, and itis really this. If that devil is to 
prevail in this world, it -is this” And then he went away bidding 
good-bye. - = e : ; T 


v- Á son of a preceptor came to see Maulānā. -The latter said 
to him, “your father is always engaged in the thought of God, and 
his faith in- Him is firm’; and we know from a saying of his: One 
day the infidels of Rome were saying in this way, ‘we shall give our 
daughter in marriage to a Tartar, which will establish one-religion 
(among us) and the new religion of the muslims will vanish 
away (from. the midst). The preceptor said, “How can. the religion 
be one; always itis generally two, three or so; and thus oppo- 
sition and fighting have been established among them. When you 
will be able to make the religion one, all troubles would vanish 
away. 
6—1799P-- XI . 
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Maulana said- on this topic thus: Only there (i.e., on the Day of 
Resurrection) will be One ; but here in this world it is not possible, 
for here every one has his own desire and passion of diverse kinds. 
One (or unanimity) is not possible here, only on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion all will be one, and they will see to one direction, and they 
will have the one eye and the one tongue. In man there are diverse 
things—there is Rat and there is Bird—sometimes the bird is 
drawing the cage higher, and again the rat is dragging it down, 
and in this way there are hundreds of thousands movements of 
diverse nature (innate) in man. But when they reach there (i.¢., 
on the Day of Resurrection), the rat leaves behind its nature of a 
rat, and the bird its nature of a bird, and they all. become. one. 
For the reason that the thing wanted is not the height (of nature) 
or the degradation of it, when ‘the thing wanted’ will be visible, 
neither height nor degradation remains. As he has lost that one thing, 
he looks, at the right and on the left, he looks at the front and 
in the back ; and when he has found it, he neither seeks height 
(of state) nor degradation of it, neither seeks the right, the left, 
the front nor the back.. And on that Day (of Resurrection) all 
become of one attention, one language, one. hearing and one 
knowledge. A OMS aa 

It has the similarity of this sort. Some ten men are.in 
partnership. with a garden or a shop; their. discussions, cares and 
attentions will be one thing. As their ideal was. one thing, .there 
appeared the Day of Resurrection (i.e., they became successful). 
In- the same way, when all men’s affairs will be on God, all will 
be one. Every one engages himself in diverse actions, such as one 
loves his wife, and the-other is attracted to riches, one is attentive 
to his earnings and the other is for knowledge ; and they all have 
this (firm) belief that all their remedies, comforts, tastes and pleasures 
lie in that. And with the mercy of God when hey reach there 
(i.e., get their desired object), they do not find peace and tranquility 
which they hanker after there, and again come back. After a pause 
of-an hour, he begins to say, ‘this pleasure and comfort is to be 
found in it, probably I did not search it rightly; again I shall begin 
my. searching.’ Again when he begins his searching, he does not 
find it, tilla time when this mercy is visible without having any 
veil. After this they know that that was not the real path. But 
God the great, has some slaves, who know everything through the 
secrets of the unseen before the coming of the Day of Resurrection. 
Hazrat 'Ali, the last of the four Orthodox Caliphs, says, ‘ When the 
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covering will be opened, nothing will increase in its essence,’—that 
is, when they will surpass the Form, the Day of Resurrection will 
appear and the essence of us will not increase. 

The resemblance of it is such that a party of men have set to 
prayer in a house turning themselves to every directions. When the 
Day appears, they turn back from their prayers. But how can he 
who has turned his face towards the Qibla at the night, turn back 
from his prayer (in the day time); and then all persons turn 
themselves towards him. Accordingly, the servants also in their 
nights of the world (while grouping in the dark), turn their faces 
towards him (the Spiritual Guide), and have turned themselves back 
from other things ; and thus the Day of Resurrection has appeared 
for them. This discussion has no limit, but it comes down according 
to the fitness of the seeker, as is said in the Quran, ‘ And there is 
not a thing, but its treasures are with us; and we only send down 
thereof in due and ascertainable measure.’ 

The Mystery (of God) is like rainfall which is reserved in its own 
-mine unlimitedly, but it comes down in the Winter, the Spring, the 
Summer or the Autumn according to one’s proper need,—also it is 
more or less in the Spring according to one’s requirements, but from 
where it comes, it is without limit. The druggists drop in a sheet- 
of paper (some) sugar or medicine, but it is not only that quantity 
(possessed by them) which is kept in the paper. Thy have with 
them sugar or medicine without limit or end, but how can it be 
contained in the paper? People blame thus; why is it that the 
Quran descended down to the Prophet Muhammad in a Kalima (or 
set of verses) ,—why not a complete Sura (or chapter of the Quran) 
dropped down at a time? Prophet Muhammad said, “° What do 
these foolishness say? If they come down to mein a complete form, 
I shall melt down, and shall not remain any longer. For, only the 
knower can contemplate on much more of what little (has been sent 
down). And froma thing He can think of many things, and from 
a line He can think of books. Its resemblance is Of this nature: 
A party of men have set down to listen toa story. But that one 
(z., the story-teller) only knows the whole of the story, and is sitting 
in the midst of them. Of the secret of the story, he only contem- 
plates on, and thus makes his face yellow or red, and changes 
himself from one condition to another ; but others could contemplate 
only on what they have heard, as they were not informed of the 
whole story. He who was the knower (of the story), was able to 
contemplate more than what he has related. When you come to a 
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druggist, he has surely much sugar, but he sees what amount of 


silver you have brought, and he gives accordingly. Silver is here 
ambition and belief. Speech comes down in proportion to your 
ambition and belief. When you have come in search of sugar, 
they look to your bag that how much does it contain. And in 
proportion to that he measures one or two grains (of sugar). But 
if rows of camel and bags are brought forward, they give the order 
to produce quantities (of sugar), which business can be finished 


within a short time, but he becomes satisfied with one or two grains, | 


for he cannot cope with more of that. 

Accordingly, a man should not become satisfied with rivers (of 
their ambitions); but there are men who become satisfied even with 
some drops of water, and more of the required fire is of loss to a 


person. And this does not occur only in the worid of meaning, 


knowledge and mystery ; in every affair such is the case. Wealth, 
gold and mines are there without any limit and quantity, but they 
come down only in accordance with the requireineat of a man, for 
the reason that he cannot bear more than that, and (then) he will 
go mad. -Don’t you see that Majnin and Farhad’ and other lovers 
traversed iñto the fields and deserts for the love of a woman? As 
passion became the main food of them, They (God) scattered it to 
them profusely. Don’t you see that They also gave profusely wealth 
and property to Pharoah? (such ‘that) he claimed of Divinity? And 
it is said in the Quran, ‘There is nota thing, but its Treasures are 


with us; and we only send down thereof in due and ascertainable 
#3 


~~ 


measures.” “There is not a thing, good or bad: whatever is before | 


us or in our treasures, is not without end, but*we sent it according 
to the ambition which is proper for it. 


1 Majnün was the lover of Laila and Farhad of Shirin,—their cases are the two 
instances of sensual love made Divine, as they turned themselves deeply to their belo veds. 


2 See the story of Moses and Pharoah in Book Í ofa Masnavi. 
3 Chap, XV, 21. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


ANADIBHUSAN Marry, M.A. 


I. 


The Panama Canal, which is a triumph of imaginative planning, 
was opened for general use on ‘August 15, 1914, on terms of “‘ entire 
equality.’’ It has brought about a revolution in the world of inter- 
national commerce and has played a great role “Im bringing the 
East and the West together.’’* Economic and stragetic reasons 
have induced the U.S.A. to assume control over this trans-oceanic 
waterway mainly in pursuance of the Monroe Doctrine. To the 
American peopie the canal appears as a means of strengthening the 
political interest of the nation and of developing her industries, 
particularly in the Pacific States.” Its execution and service have 
created new problems of defence especially after the birth of new 
naval powers like Germany and Japan and the return of maritime 
warfare in the Atlantic and the Pacific. f 

At present, we are living in an age of destiny. Peace and 
security stand threatened with the growing international tension. 
Being of great economic and strategic importance it seems risky to 
place this waterway under one Big Power.: In order to save the 
world from another catastrophe it is desirable to put it under an 
international authority sufficient to guarantee world peace and 
security. 


II. 
The international status of the Panama Canalis to be measured 


not only in terms of the rights established by the interested Powers 
but also in terms of its function to world commerce and communica- 


tion accomplished both in times of peace and war. To understand 


its present position properly, it should be viewed from a historical 


_perspective. After the memorable voyage of Columbus the search 


for a strait for the passage of vessels between the two Oceans ‘gave 
birth to the idea of digging a waterway which would connect them. 


1 ©. D. Burns—A Short History of International Intercourse, p. 100. 
4 Encyclopedia Britanica—-(Vol. 17) p. 176. 
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Interest revived from time to time in the construction of an inter- 
Oceanic route but it became real only after the central American 
Republic had declared its independence from Spain in 1823. . In 125, 
a proposal was made to Mr. Clay, the then Secretary of State of 
the U.S., by a Minister of this Republic to undertake this great 
enterprise and to carry it through “ by means ofa treaty, which 
may perpetually secure the possession of it to the two nations.” * 
But this proposal was dropped on account of administrative difficul- 
ties, Again in 1826, the U.S. revived this proposal at the Congress 
of Panama and agreed to the principle of neutralisation. But nothing 
actually was done at that time. | | 

The Canal project received a fresh impetus after the discovery of 
gold mines in California and the acquisition of new territories on the 
Pacific. In 1846, an American diplomat, Mr. Bidlack made a 
treaty with New Granada. It granted the U.S. and its citizens 
“ the right of way or transit across the isthmus of Panama upon any 
modes of communication that now exist or that may hereafter be 
constructed ' for ‘‘ lawful commerce’’. This treaty also guaranteed 
neutrality over the isthmus of Panama and fully affirmed New 
Granada’s sovereignty over this piece of territory. Though it was 
not an exclusive right, still it may be described as “an important 
diplomatic coup’’.“ The treaty was signed at Bogota in 1846 and 
was ratified by the American Senate in 1848. 

Shortly after the signature of this treaty, the interest of Great 
Britain shifted from Panama to Nicaragua to checkmate the position 
of the U.S. The rivalry became acute when Taylor became the 
President of the U.S. In view of the anomalous situation he declared 
that “ the Canal will be free to all the world and subject to control 
by none.” He arrived at an ‘ambiguous arrangement’ with Great 
Britain in 1850 on the basis of joint control. This was the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. This treaty stipulated the guarantee of neutrrlity 
over the projected Canal, whether in Panama or in Nicaragua and 
permitted its one upon equal terms by citizens of both countries in 
each case. But whatever might have been provided in the treaty, as 
Bemis observe—it is “ perhaps the most unpopular treaty in. the 
history of the U.S., a big trouble-maker in the subsequent Anglo- 
American relations ’’.* Instead of counteracting the British Progress 
in Central America, this treaty ‘‘ actually legalised the Brttish inter- 

3 Arias—The Panama Canal. p. 10, 


4 Bemis—-A Diplomatic History of the United States. p. 246. 
Š Bemis—The Latin American Policy of the United States. p. 106. ee 
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. vention, and also granted to the U. S. a special interest in fhe Canal 
question.” It became the subject of much dispute and for half a 
century barred the way to An “American Canal on American soil 
for the American people.’’ 

A more important phase of the problem was reached when the 
U. S. assumed a new line of action in her foreign policy, whose 
aggressiveness became evident when President Seward began negotia- 
tions with Colombia in 1868 for a canal across the isthmus of Panama 
and. signed a treaty at Bogota in 1869, in which the neutrality of 
the Canal was maintained by the provision that it would be closed 
to the troops, vessels and munition of war. But this treaty was 
rejected by the Colombian Congress. - When Dr. Grant bécame the 
President of the U. S., a new treaty -was signed at Bogota in -1870 
by which the Canal was to be opened to all nations at peace with 
both: parties but would be closed in time of war if either party was 
involved in it. Calombia objected to this treaty on the ground that 
she would be regarded asa belligerent nation in- any war in which 
the U. S. would become involved. The treaty was summarily rejected 
by the U. 8. when Colombia introduced certain modificatious init. 

' In 1876, explorations and‘ surveys for a ship canal were underway 
and in 1879, an International Congress was -convened : im Paris under 
the- auspices of Ferdinand de Lesseps who wanted to clothe the canal 
with. the ‘privileges: of neutrality-as he considered its importance 
as a maritime communication to be no less than that of the- Suez. 
A Company had already been formed and the actual excavation began 
in” 1883 and continued until 1887 when serious obstacles -began to arise 
in the management of “company. In 1889; the ‘Company- became 
barikrupt:-and closed its activities. <` a a ee ee 

The Spanish Civil War demoiistrated. the strategic, political and 
economic importance of the proposed canal, and Mr. McKinley, in 
his message declared that ‘‘our national policy now more imperatively 
than. ever calls .for its control by this. Government”, For the even- 
tuality of the- Canal Great Britain and the U.S. signed in 1900 the 
Convention of Washington (First Hay.Pauncefote -Treaty) which 
provided .for free navigation on, _and neutralisation of, the proposed 
Canal on the. analogy. of- the Convention of Constantinople, 1888. 
But the. Convention was not ratified because the Senate made some 
amendments which Great Britain could not accept. On November 18, 


6 Artas—The Panama Canal. p. 74 l d i 
? Bemis—A Diplomatié of the United States. p. 508, or. 
8 Arias- The Panama Canal, p. 55. : a x L 
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1901, again Great Britain and the U.S. signed a treaty, known as 
the famous Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, to clear the way for the diplo- 
matic arrangements that would. be necessaty for expediting the 
construction of the Canal. This treaty was a ‘‘compromise between 
the first treaty and the Senate amendments’’,° and it superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. Moreover, the treaty was in reality 
of much wider significance owing to the fact that though it was limited 
to the Canal question, ‘‘it amounted in effect to the transference of 
naval supremacy in the West Indies to the U.S., for since its signature 
Great Britain has withdrawn her squadron from this important 
strategic area’’. *° 

Negotiations began with eva to obtain perpetual control of 
a strip of land and the Hay-Herran Treaty was signed to this effect 
in 1903. But Colombia refused to ratify it as its terms would have 
restricted her sovereignty in the canal zone," From various docu- 
ments, including the pronouncements of Theodore Roosevelt, it 
appears that the U.S. was bent on having a right to construct the 
Canal and when under the inspiration of the State Department a 
revolution took place in the Panama District of Colombia, the U.S. 
immediately seized the opportunity, prevented’the troops of Colombia 
frorn suppressing the rebellion and on November 13, i.e., within ten 
days from the outbreak of the rovolution, recognised the Government 
of the rebels. On November, 18,.1903, the U.S.A. concluded a treaty 
with the rebel Government of Panama which is known as the Hay- 
Varilla Treaty. This treaty recognised indepandence of Panama and 
conferred upon the U.S. “the right-to build the Canal, fortify it, and 
to possess the Canal Zone.” Work. began without delay and. the 
Canal came to be in use with the outbreak of the First World Wan 
oe it was not eye opened until 1920: 


I TI 

- At present, the international status of the Panama Canal is 
governed by the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of November 
18, 1901 and the Hay-Varilla Treaty of November 1°, 1908. ‘The 
purpose of the Anglo-U.S. Treaty of 1901 was “to femove any objec: 
tion which may arise out of the Convention of the 19th April, 1850'" 
and to construct the Canal “under the auspices of the: Government 
. of the U.S., without impairing the general principle of ñeutralisa- 
"9 Beims—A Diplomatic History of the United States. 


16 Latace & Wimhouse—A History of American Foreign Policy, p. 548. 
H Arias—The Panama Canal, p. 59. 
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Hon.” The U.S. and Great Britain are the only parties to this treaty 
and the limitations accepted by the U.S. are contractual only in 
relation to Great Britain. This treaty is a bilateral declaration and 
no third states have been joined or even invited to enter info stipula- 
tions as in the earlier Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Questions sometimes 
arise as to whether the third States who are not parties to the treaty, 
have acquired by virtue of this treaty any rights enforceable under 
International Law. Prof. Oppenheim argues that the third States 
cannot acquire rights by merely subscribing their tacit or implied 
consent and ‘‘nothing prevents the coniracting parties from altering 
such a treaty without the consent of the third States, provided the 
latter have not in the mean time customarily acquired such rights 
through the unanimous implied consent of al! concerned.’’**?. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Fenwick, the third States have in this particular case, 
acquired rights in some degree through “commercial undertakings 
which have contributed, by payment of tolls, to the cost of the main- 
tenance of the Canal.” © But,as Prof. Arias says, ‘‘neutralisation 
which has not been established in this way cannot be said to have 
any force.” '* Whatever may be the opinion of intarnational jurists, 
is is an undeniable fact that under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the 
U.S. has “a plenary and exclusive right to regulate and control the 
Canal.’’** . 

Article III, the keystone of the Treaty determines the interna- 
tional status of this Canal. It says that the Canal “‘is to be free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations.’’ Certain 
definite rules have been followed as the basis of the neutralisation of 
this Canal, corresponding substantially to those embodied in the Suez 
Canal Convention of 1888. But the fact is that the Suez Convention 
did not expressly use the term. ‘“‘neutralisation.’’ It only stipulated 
that the Canal shouid ‘‘always be free and open in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of Commerce and of war, without - dis- 
tinction of flag.” Hence we find that there are some dilferences , 
between the Suez Canal Convention and the Hay- Pauncefote Treaty. | 
Let us analyse them one by one. 

Firstly, in the Suez Canal, the High Contracting Parties ‘‘agree 
not to interfere’ with free use of the transit or thé security of the 
Canal ; but in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the U.S. “adopts”? certain 


12 sapa ss nas bic veh I, 7th Edn.). pp., 832-633, 

3 Fenwick—~International Law, p. 

HM Arias—The Panama Canal, p. 90. 

16 Padelford ~American Rights i in the Panama Canal, (American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law), p. 421. 
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rules on the basis of neutralisation. Owing to this fact it has been 
suggested that the U.S. is at liberty to disregard them at any time that 
she may think fit. But this is not true. 

Secondly, the Suez Canal Convention provides that the Canal 
shall “always be free and open in time of war as in time of peace.” 
Whereas the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty says that the Canal ‘‘shall be; 
free and open to the vessels of Commerce and of war of all nations,” 
The omission of the words ‘‘always’’ and “in time of war as in time 
öf peace” are very suggestive. It seems to signify that the U.S. may 
close the Canal to belligerents or to a power that is at war with her. 

Thirdly, the Convention of 1888 provides that the Canal shall be 
free and open to “every” vessel of Commerce and of war ; but in 
the Anglo-U.8. Treaty of 1901, the word ‘“‘every’’ is omitted and 
suggests that in times of emergency the U.S. may discriminate 
among the vessels of the belligerents which wanti to pass through 
the Canal on the oo of their size, equipments or other 
characteristics. 

Lastly, in the Convention of Constantinople there is an express: 
provision that the Canal will remain open in time of war, even if the 
“Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent powers’’; but no 
such provision has been inserted in the Anglo-U.S. Treaty, ensuring 
the opening of the Canal at a time when the U.S.A. is at war with 
other states. 

According to some international jurists the Suez Canal was ‘not | 
neutralised in the strict sense of the term. And following these 
jurists, Padelford says that “Gf the Suez Canal was not neutralised, 
certainly the Panama Canal was-not.’’’® 

Tuspite of that it has been argued that there are still some ees 
tions placed upon the U.S. regarding the exclusive right of regulation: 
of the Canal. These limitations are provided in Article II which 


runs as follows: “It is agreed that... . subject to the provisions of 
the present treaty, the said Government shall have and enjoy all the 
rights incident to- such Consiruction.’’ Moreover, the Hay-Varilla 


Treaty of 1903 provides that the Canal shall be open in- conformity 
with the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and ‘the entrances 
thereto shall be neutralised in perpetuity.” Article XXV is expressive 
regarding the international status of the waterway. It says that “for 
the better performance of the engagements of this Convention and to 
the end of the efficient protection of the Canal and the preservation of 
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its neutrality, the Government of the Republic of Panama will sell or 
lease to the U.S. lands adequate and necessary for naval and coaling 
stations ...’’ In view of these limitations placed upon the U.S. 
some hold that it would be a patent misrepresentation to say that the 
neutralised status was not bestowed on the Canal and the position of 
both Suez and Panama Canals “in law are exactly the same.” Y 

But whatever may be said in favour of this view, it is an undeni- 
able fact that the U.S. has unqualified and absolute control. over the 
Canal Zone. In Wilson-v-Shaw [(1907) 204 U.S. 241, the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. concluded that “any contention of imperfection of 
title of the U.S. to the Canal Zone was hypercritical. ** Further- 
more, in Canal Zone-v Christian, the Supreme Court of the Canal 
Zone declared “the words granting in perpetuity the.use, occupation 
and control of a Zone of land to a sovereign power carry with them. by 
implication the right, power and authority to establish and maintain. 
all needful and necessary forms of Government.” 2° 

The opening of the Canal to navigation in 1914 coincided by mere 
chance with the outvreak of the Great War. From that moment 
attention was focussed upon the Status of the Canal to its non-peaceful 
intercourse. Questions have arisen regarding the passage of belli- 
gerent vessels in time of war. According to Prof. Fenwick “the Canal 
should be open to vessels of belligerents in time of war, upon the 
condition of their observance of the regulations attached to its use.’’ *° 
Prof. Oppenheim ovserves that the belligerent States have the right to 
claim passage of men-of-war through this Canal as it forms “part of 
the highways for international traffic. by connecting two open seas.’’ 7 
And this view was recognised by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the case of ‘Wimbleden’ in 1923, in which the Couri 
referred to ‘‘the general opinion according to which, when an artificial 
waterway connecting two open seas has been permanently dedicated 
to the use of the whole worid, such waterway is assimilated to natural 
straits in the sense that even the passage of a belligerent man-of-war 
does not compromise the neutrality of the sovereign state under whose 
jurisdiction the waters in question lie.’”’** But we find that the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912-vested in the President of the U.S. exelu- 
sive authority and jurisdiction over the Canal Zone, and the Governor 


1T Arias—The Panama Canal, p. 129. 

s: pasasun Rights in the Panama Canal, Am. J., 1940, P 497, 
Ibid 

20 Fenwick—Interrational Law, p. 401, 

21 Oppenheim—International Law, Vol. II, p. 557, 

22 Ibid., p. 557-58. 
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of the Panama Canal was instructed that the belligerent vessels of war 
° should be permitted to pass through the Canal only after the com- 
manding officer-of each vessel had given written assurance that the ` 
` rules of neutralisation contained in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
would be observed properly.. By this Act, a more comprehensive and 
permanent. law was formulated for the “maintenance, protection, and 
_ operation of the Canal’’ and, as Padelford says, ‘‘here for the first time 
the Canal was designated in law asthe Panama Canal.’’” It was 
found that from 1914-17 belligerent warships passed freely through the 
Canal and nearly 2,335 foreign vessels passed without molestation.” 
After the declaration of war in 1917, the U.S. seized six German ships 
lying in the, Canal Zone waters, and the vessels of enemies of the 
United States were allowed to use the Canal only ‘‘with the consent 
of the Canal authorities and subject to such rules .and regulations as 
they may prescribe.” It may be noted in this connection that in 
the absence of a properly international authority to make and enforce 
the regulations of an internationally neutralised Canal there is nothing 
to prevent the representatives of the. U.S.A. who constitute the Canal 
authority from making such- regulations and enforce them in such a 
way as would violaie the spirit and essence of neutralisation. The 
status of the Canal in time of war was discussed in an important State 
Paper. The British Embassy in Washington had written to the 
Department of State on November 14, 1912: “now that the U.S. has 
become the practical sovereign of the Canal, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not question its title to exercise belligerent rights for its . 
protection.’’?* | 

As regards fortification of the Canal the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
practically says nothing. The Preamble to this Treaty stated that 
‘ireat Britain and the U.S., “being desirous to facillitate the construc- 
tion of a ship Canal... . and to that end to remove any objection... 
without impairing the general principle of neutralisation .... have 
for that purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries . . .”° But, what 
is this “general principle” of neutralisation? According to Prof. 
Arias it “provides for the freedom of transit, the immunity of the 
Canal from hostilities, and protection of the works.’’2” 

In anticipation of war between the maritime powers in future the 
Anglo U. 8. Treaty of 1901 adopted certain rules for the neutrali- 


3 Padelford—The Panama Canal in Time of Peace. Am. J . 1910, p. 602, 
24 Padelford—Neutrality, Belligerency and the Panama Canal, Am. J., 1941, p. 60. 
25 Rule 15 of the Proclamation. See Padelford—Am. J -; L940, p. 618, 


26 Padelford—Neutrality, Belligerency and the Panama Canal, Am. J., 1941, p. 66. 
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sation of the Canal but providés no express authorisation for the 
erection of fortifications. It allowed the stationing of ‘ military 
police’’ for the protection of the Canal against “lawlessness and _ 
disorder.” The question may be asked as to how far the erection of 
fortifications is compatible with the notion of neutralisation? The 
Suez Canal Convention provided for defensive measures with the 
exception of erecting fortifications permanently. It has been main- 
tained that the absence of fortifications cannot fulfil the purpose 
of the notion of neutralisation. Tbe maintenance of non-belligerency 
in the Zone is the essential characteristic of this notion. This 
requires that the Canal should be fortified to prevent the hostilities of 
the belligerents within it. Moreover, from the point of view of self- 
defence, erection of fortifications is not contrary to the notion of 
neutralisation or. inconsistent with the Law of Nations. Prof. Arias 
concludes that “ Neutralisation, or in fact any other conception of 
International Law, cannot take away the right of self-defence, and, 
as a logical consequence, the erection of fortifications is not repugnant 
to the notion of neutralisation.” *® Prof. Whittuck ‘also holds the 
same view.” As the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty did not authorise the 
erection of fortifications, it has been argued that the U. S. may take 
any “ measures °’ to protect the Canal in time of peace and also in 
time of war. The Spooner Act of 1902, the Hay-Varilla Treaty of 
1903 and the Constitution of the Republic of Panama of 1904 have 
given to-the U. S. the rights and privileges over the Canal Zone 
and have authorised her to make such provisions for defence as may 
be necessary. Furthermore, the delicate lock-system called for 
stringent measures to protect the.Canal from the malicious tampering 
with the machinery of a vessel’ in transit or materials thrown or 
released from such a vessel and other subversive actions. Thus 
Padelford rightly concludes: ‘‘ If anything, the Panama Canal is 
less neutralised than is the Suez Canal.’?** It has been suggested by 
some that though the right of fortifications is granted to the U. D., 
erection of permanent fortifications is not granted. But, at present, 
it should be remembered that fortifications that are not permanent are 
inadequate for defence. . 

So far, the U. S. was authorised to have “in perpetuity the 
use, occupation and control of a zone of land under water for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and protection of the 

8 Arjas—The Panama Canal, p. 143, 
29 Whittuek-—International Canals. (Foreign Office Handbooks), p. 58, 


3 Padelford-- The Panama Canal in Time of Peace, Am. J. 1940; p. 626-627. 
3l Padelford—American Rights in the Panama Canal, Am, J. 1940, p. 422. 
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said Canal” But the turning point came after the adoption of 
good-neighbour policy and the conclusion of the General Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation in 1936 between the U. S. and Panama. 
By this important compact both the U.. 8, and Panama recognised 
“ their joint obligation to ensure the effective and continuous operation 
of the Canal and the preservation of its neutrality.” ° The Pan-. 
American conferences held at Lima (1988), Havana (1940), Rio de 
Janerio (1647), resulted in several treaties by virtue of which “ an 
armed attack by any state against an American State shall be consi- 
dered as an attack against ail the American States.” The contrac- 
ting patties have undertaken to assist in meeting such an attack. 
(Hor the Rio Treaty see Documents on International Affairs, 1947-48, - 
pp. 7738-74.) These declarations arè epochal and, -as Humphreys 
says, ‘‘ the results of this process have been somewhat ica! called 
‘Continentalization of the Monroe Doctrine’.” © 

Tn the midst of the “Second World War in 1942, the U. 8. and 
Panama signed a new treaty providing for certain bases during the 
war and for one year thereafter. The control over these new bases 
expired in 1946 and negotiations were opened between the U. S. and 
Fanama regarding the occupation of defence sites in Panama. After 
exchange of views they came to an agreed conclusion that the bases 
would be returned afterwards through friendly negotiations. Certain 
bases were returned and on December 10, 1947, a new agreement was 
signed -between the U. S. and Panama granting to the former 14 
defence bases outside the Canal Zone for additional period of 5-10 
years. The Panama National Assembly refused to ratify the agree- 
ment and finally on December 23, 1947, the U. S. State Department 
announced that all U.S. personnel would be immediately withdrawn 
from the Canal Zone.” 

However, it is very difficult to arrive at a conclusion regarding 
the status of the Canal both in time of war and peace because of the 
fluidity of the international relations. The rules and regulations 
evolved to keep the pledge of neutralisation seem to be far from 
reasonablé in application as they are not in conformiiy with the 
exigencies of the situation. In order to retain certain rights and 
privileges for her armed forces and to safeguard the waterway for the 
passage of her own vessels, the U. 8. has adopted the policy of 
excessive militarisation and thereby violated the status of neutrali- 

32 Padelford—The Panama Canal in Time of Peace, Am. J. 1940, p. 680. 


23° Wumphreys—Latin America (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, p. 81, 
3! Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1942-48, Ë. 9023, 
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sation which guaranteed the safe passage of both belligerent and 
neutral vessels subject to minimum restraint. 


IV 


While the U. 8. had undertaken to prevent the encroachment of 
European Powers in the New World, she had never admitted any 
limitation upon the possibility of her own expansion in this region.” 
By its Regulations, Executive Orders and Practice the U. 8. has, in 
fact, assumed far-reaching jurisdiction over the Canal Zone. It is 
beyond doubt that the rights of the U. S. over this waterway. are 
justified under the provisions of International Law. But “the 
regime responsible for the Panama Canal does not even try to keep 
up the appearance of Internationalism.”’ °° The reason is that Inter- 
national Law is based on power-politics rather than on moral prin- 
ciples. The exclusive jurisdiction over such a vital area by one Great 
Power cannot be justified from the point of view of international 
peace and balance of power. ‘This consideration is the urgent need of 
the day. The establishment of international peace and security in 
this age of atomic warfare is the‘greatest problem that faces mankind. 
The spectre of the Third Werld War is looming large in the horizon. 
The control and jurisdiction of the Canal should be placed under 
international guarantees and an effective international machinery 
should be devised to deal with the problems arising out of such 
guarantees. oe 

Nations may claim their rights on the basis of International Liaw 
but the ancestry of international law is not at all morally commen- 
dable. We have hesitation in subscribing to the opinion of Schuman 
that “ the United States must defend the Panama Canal.’ For, as 
Schuman immediately adds, “ this requires American naval dominance 
in the Caribbean.” ** If the logic of Schuman holds good, it is diff- 
cult’ for us not to accept the claim of Russia in the control of the 
Turkish Straits. André Siegfried, therefore, truly remarks that the 
Panama Canal “ being of world-wide importance . . . cannot be 
submitted to nationalistic solutions.’ ** 

Tatane & Winhouse—A History of American Foreign Policy, p. 560. 
André Siegfried—Suez and Panama, Am. J., 1941, p. 176. 


37 Schuman— Internationa! Politics, p. 386. 
33 André Siegfried—Su-z and Panama—Am. J., 1941, p. 176. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights as passed and 
proclaimed by the General Assembly” of the United Nations on the 
10th. December, 1948, is a document of far reaching importance. It 
is a great landmark in the history of the recognition of the status of 
the individual irrespective of his racial and linguistic affiliation, re- 
ligious belief and economic circumstances. 

Individual countries have from time to time since > the 18th century 
declared through appropriate bodies rights and privileges which 
their citizens should as such be allowed to enjoy and exercise. 
In this connection we need not make any ‘reference to the Bill 
of Rights anl other previous documents adopted in England on 
different occasions in her long history of: constitutional progress.. 
We may refer at once to that noble document called the Declaration 
of Independence adopted on behalf of the American people by their 
Continental Congress on the 4th Day of Juiy, 1776, at the city of- 
Philadelphia. By this declaration the Americans not only emphasised 
their own rights and privileges but surely called upon individuals 
everywhere to remember that they had rights to assert and privileges 
lo enjoy. Thirteen years later the French National Assembly imita- 
ted the American Congress by adopting after a long and protracted 
debate the Rights of Man. Since then the example of the American 
and French peoples has been imitated by many other countries and 
the declaration of individual rights has been an important plank in 
democratic platform. . Many have beld in contempt the long discussion - 
on fundamental rights by which the members of the Frankfort 
Parliament allowed.the crucial moment to slip out of their hands ‘in 
1848. But Veit Valentin characterised the document they prepared as a 
inonument to “German longing’’. “Practical British people either at 
borne or in colonies have not, of course, in modern days attached much 
importance lo any declaration on paper of their basic rights. as citizens. 
They have regarded them ss woven into the texture of their life, not to 
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be separately emphasised. Butinall countries which had suffered 
either from foreign domination or from local despotism it has been 
a deliberate policy to incorporate a list of carefully elaborated 
fundamental rights in their respective constitutions. The Constitu- 
“tion of Eire, thé Constitution of the German Republie (Weimar), 
` the Stalin Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and the Constitution of the 
Republic of India “may be cited as examples. 

-But while a number of individual countries have declared in 
their fundamental law basic rights for their citizens and even made 
them justiciable in their courts of law, it was only four years ago 
in 1943 that an international] institution made this declaration for 
the first time. Indeed in 1919 when the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was being drafted at Paris an effort was made to incorporate 
in it two of these rights for people everywhere to enjoy. The 
Japanese delegate wanted it to be incorporated in the Preamble to 
the Covenant that “Members of the League endorsed the principle 
of the equality of nations and the just treatront of their nationals”. 
Delegates to the Peace Conference from the U.S.A., Australia and 
New Zealand, however, saw rat in tbe proposal. These countries 
had enacted special jaws limiting emigration from Hast—Asia, They. 
scanned the purpose of the Japanese de delegate in making the above 
proposal and concluded tbat what his conutry wanted was to utilise 
the Preamble for bringing later this question of Japanese emigration to 
white countries in the Pacific world to the League platform and 
making it a subject of acrimonious discussion there. The British 
and the American delegates, therefore, set their face against the 
proposal and had it negatived. President Wilson again wanted it to 
be inlcuded in the Covenant as an Article that Members of the League 

“should not prohibit or r interfere with the free exercise of any religious 
belief so long as this did not conflict with public order or morals, nor 
persecute any person on account of his religious beliefs’. The 
Japanese delegate, Baron Makino, had no objection to the incorpora- 
tion of an Article to this effect in the Covenant but he pointed out at 
the same time that if it was right to proclaim that no man should 
suffer on account of his religion, it was equally right that no man 
should suffer on account of his race or nationality. So if Wilson’s 
sugestion was a accepted there was no reason why his proposal should 
be turned down, So neither was adopted and there was no reference 
in the Covenant to any basic rights.’ 


1 E.P. Walters —AÀ History of the League of Nations (1959), Vol 1, pp. 63-64. 
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Events which happened in inter-war years, particularly in the 
second half of the period, turned peopie’s mind in more than one 
country to the necessity of a declaration of fundamental rights from 
a common international platform in the interests of individuals in 
every country. In the Soviet Union the establishment of a party 
dictatorship had resulted in ihe proscription of people who were of 
other mind and other affiliations. In Manchuria and later in other 
parts of China Japanese military dictatorship made the life, liberty 
and property of the local people a plaything in the hands of the in- 
vading and occupying forces. . In Italy and Germany Fascist 
principles replaced democratic ideals and tyranny was enthroned on 
a basis which appeared almost secure. In Germany, particularly, 
the theory of a master race was promulgated and unspeakable 
treatment was meted out to people of jewish origin. Finally the 
ugly Nazi ambition, fed by this untenable theory of master race 
and whetted by successful Jew-baiting for a number of years, resulted 
in the release of German hordes upon neighbouring countries leading 
to the enslavement of free peoples. 


Domination of the white race over peoples of Asian and African | 


countries and deprivation of all human rights of the latter ‘might have 
roused only a feeble voice of protest here and there in what was then 
known as the civilised world. But the groans of white peoples under 
Nazi tyranny and cruelty roused a full-throated cry of indignation 
of the still free world. The question of maintaining the dignity 
of individuals as individuals was now raised on different platforms 
and newspaper columns. In Britain Professor Lauterpacht and other 
thinkers gave expression to the necessity of declaring in no- uncertain 
terms the human rights which every man, woman or child should 
possess only on the ground of being a human creature. Tater the 
Daily Herald, the Labour Party’s mouthpiece, sponsored a committee 
for drawing up in precise terms these basic human rights. It included 
men like Viscount Sankey and H. G. Wells. Jt drew up. a text 
which helped much in clearing ideas and creating public opinion, 
Meanwhile in the United States also public attention was focussed 
on the subject. On the 6th January 1941, eleven months before 
Pearl Harbour, President Roosevelt in his message to the Congress 
observed: ‘“‘In the future days which we seek to make secure, 
we look forward to a world founded upon four essential- homan 
freedoms.” He emphasised that in this new world every human 
being should have freedom of speech and expression, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear and freedom to worship God in his own way. 
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The.importance of the freedoms referred to by President Roose- 
velt’ in this message was highlighted further: when seven months 
later he and the British Prime Minister, the reactionary Churchill, 
met on the high seas and signed on thé 14th August what has been 
called the Atlantic Charter. To Churchill; of course, human beings 
meant only peoples of European origin and. human freedoms applied 
to them alone. So very soon he thought it necessary and wise to 
declare that the Atlantic Charter did not apply to- India. But in- 
spite of this reactionary interpretation by- the British Premier-who 
also thought it clever to announce that he had not become the King’s 
first Minister to preside over -the dissolution of the British Empire, 
the importance of the Charter remained. __ 

Meanwhile the League of Nations. which had Te set up in 1919 
primarily to -maintain . peace in the world was on its last legs at 
Geneva and Princeton. Not that the War had entirely diverted 
people’s mind in non-fascist countries frorn the idea of an interna- 
tional institution intended to keep the ‘peace of the world. In fact 
the outbreak of hostilities. had brought home to many countries the Ñ 
necessity of such a body. What, however, they wanted was not to 
revive the past but to plan for the. future. The League had lost 
its prestige and its life was petering out. “It would be no use trying 
to bring the dead horse back to life and activity. I$ \ would be better 
if efforts were made to build up a new international organisation 
after the defeat of Germany and Japan. Accordingly when the 
American, British and Soviet representatives met at Conferences 
they had talks on the subject and even chalked out tentatively certain 
principles of organisation for a new international body. In 1944 
at Dumbarton Oaks at Washington after a long discussion over 
details from 2lst- “August “to Tth October „a draft United Nations ` 
Charter was given shape and publicised in in different countries for 
eliciting public criticism. 

It was confidently expected by many that this draft would contain 
some elaborate reference to the question of basic rights for individuals 
as such, In this expectation, however, they were disappointed. Not 
that it ignored the subject altogether. In | Ohapter IX it stated that the 
United Nations should ‘‘promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” But this was evidently not enough. It had to be 
expanded further in the Charter as it was finally shaped at San- 
francisco. In fact when the Couference on the United Nations met at 
this city in 1945 a suggestion was actually made that the Charter 
should include a carefully drawn up bill of rights. This only showed ` 
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which way the mind of the people was moving. But the Committee 
of the Conference which considered the matter had not either the 
time or the enthusiasm for accomplishing such a task. It was even of 
opinion that the protection of fundamental rights should be primarily 
the concern not of the United Nations but of the different Member- 
States. The United Nations should have some -responsibility only 
when a country persistently and outrageously violated elementary rights 
-of individuals. But all the same it could not leave out the subject ' 
entirely. It had to be ‘provided in the Charter that one of the 
purposes of the United Nations would ‘be to promote and encourage 
“respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms’’.”’ Secondly, 
it was suggested that United Nations Organisation, once launched 
on its careér, should take upon itsélf the responsibility of chalking 
out a list of human rights which people everywhere might enjoy. 
To this end option was given in the Charter? to the Economic 
and Social Council of the Organisation to ‘‘make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all ’’. 


In fact the word public opinion had already PA sufficiently 
aroused in favour of the United Nations taking up responsibility 
somehow or other for the eleboration and protection of fundamental 
freedoms. The Economic and Social Council had accordingly to 
pay attention ‘to the subject soon after its establishment. In its 
first session it constituted a Commission on Human Rights which held 
-a preliminary session in May, 1946, to map out its functions and 
scope of work. The conclusions it arrived at in this regard were 
‘submitted ‘to the Economic and Social Council which on the basis 
of these recommendations decided: that the Commission should sub- 
wit reports and recommendations on an international bill of rights, 
an international declaration or convention on civil liberties, status 
of women, freedom of information, protection of minorities and 
prevention of discrimination -on grounds of race, sex, language and 
religion.* | 

The Human Rights Commission proceeded to work on the basis 


- of these terms of reference on 27th January, 1947. Tt consisted of 
'' eighteen members and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was elected Chairman 


of the Commission. No choice could be happicr. Though the first 
lady of the United States for more than twelve years she never 
2 Article I(8). 


3 Article 62(2). 
4 See These Rights of Freedom (U.N. Department of Publie Information), 1950. 
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allowed her personality to be completely overshadowed by that of 
her husband who broke all precedents in reigning at the White 
House for more than three presidential terms. She has elaborated 
in her own fascinating way the history of the development of this 
personality in her autobiography entitled ‘‘This is my Story”. Any 
one who has read it will not fail to be impressed by the great 
humanism which has characterised all her activities. No person was 
certainly more eminently fitted for guiding the work of a body like 
the Commission on Human Rights. The Vice-Chairmen were found 
in Dr. P. C. Chang of China and Professor Rene Cassin of France 
and the Rapporteur was Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, later the 
ambassador of his country at Washington. 2 

The -Secretariat of the. United Nations Organisation had be- ` 
tween the first and second meetings of the Commission prepared a 
408-page - material book culled from constitutions, declarations and 
reports from all over the world. A committee of eight consisting 
of the Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, the Rapporteur and represent- 
atives of Chile, Australia, United Kingdom and Soviet Union was 
entrusted with the responsibility of making a draft of the human; 
' rights. Mrs. Roosevelt had already suggested that the Bill of Rights 
should be prepared in the form of a Declaration. On behalf of the 
Drafting Committee Professor Cassin produced a draft consisting of 
a Preamble and fourty-four Articles. It was discussed and revised 
by the Committee and then submitted to the full Commission, which 
in its turn forwarded it to Member-Governments for comments and 
suggestions. In the light of the criticisms which then poured in 
from Member-Governments as well as from such bodies as Gommis- 
sion on the Status of Women and. the Conference on the Freedom 
of Information, the draft was revised. The Articles were reduced 
to thirty and language changed here and there. The Declaration 
so amended and altered was again sent to Member-Governments 
and then to Economic and Social Council. Approved by the latter 
it was presented to the General Assembly of the United Nations at 
its session at Paris in the autumn of 1948. | 

The Assembly referred the draft to its third Committee of which 
Dr. Malik, the Rapporteur of the Human Rights Commission, was the 
Chairman and which consisted of fifty-eight members, one from each 
Member-State. It stands to the credit of this Committee that it devoted 
as many as eighty-five meetings to the consideration of the draft. 
This testifies to the meticulous care with which each Articlein the 
draft was studied and considered. It should, however, be emphasised 
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here that the Human Rights Commission had already done the work 
with such conspicuous industry and ability that many changes in 
the draft. were not necessary. The Committee approved the draft 
on the 7th December, 1948 and referred it back to the Assembly 
where the main criticisms on the substance of the draft came from the 
Soviet Union and states in Eastern Europe, where the conception 
of basic rights was different from what it was in Western Europe 
and America.” The Assembly adopted the- draft on -the 10th De- 
cember, 1948, nearly two years.after the Human. Rights Commission 
took up earnestly the study of the.subject) - 3 ~~ 
This Declaration? ‘is a moving -document. It opens with a 
55. of seven paragraphs and then enunciates human rights in 
‘thirty different items. In the first- paragraph of the preamble it is 
recognised that inherent dignity and equal and inalienable. rights of 
all members of the human family are the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world. It is in other words emphasised 
that whenever in any state stich dignity and equal and inalienable 
rights are denied to any person or group of persons, not only . thereby 
justice is denied to them but peace-of the world is also endangered. It 
is not possible here to refer to all the items of the Declaration. But 
in view of what is happening today in countries like South Africa, | 
reference may be made to some ee eee are relevant 





in this. connection. i 

1: All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and. 
should act towards one another in a epu ol brotherhood. 
(Article 1.) i : 

9. Every one is entitled to all the Subs and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such- as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or ` 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. [Article 2(1.)] l 

3. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and resid- 
ence within the borders of each state. [Article 18(L.)] 

In proclaiming this Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

the General Assembly of the United Nations called upon all peoples 

and nations to regard this as a common standard of achievement and 
strive not only to keep it constantly in mind out to s TORDELI 


- 5 Herbert V. Evatt—The Task of Nations (1949), p. 3, ~-- 
6 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 199, United Nations Depàr dina of 
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for these rights and freedoms by teaching and education. From 
what is happening in Member-States like South Africa it will be 
evident that the Governments there have not relished this Declara- 
tion. and the last thing they will dó will be to promote respect 
“by teaching and education” for the rights and freedoms proclaimed 
therein, 


During the progress of the debate on the Declaration in the 
General Assembly some of the delegations expressed the view that 
as the Charter of the United Nations was binding upon all the 
Member-States and as the Declaration of Human Rights only 
“spelled out’ the provisions of that Charter, it was also to have 
binding legal effect upon thei. But the majority of ihe delegations 
took the view that the Declaration would have only moral but no 
legal force. Herbert V. Evatt, former Foreign Minister of Australia 
and President of the.session of the General Assembly in which the 
Declaration was discussed and adopted, has left it on record that his 
view tallies with that of the majority.’ Trigve Lig, Secretary-General 
of United Nations, also observed on the occasion of laying the 
foundation stone of the United Nations Building at New York that the 
Declaration was not a treaty, not an international agreement but VX 
it set a standard for Governnients to which men and women of 
every race, language, colour and belief could appeal whenever their 
rights were violated, In commemorating the Declaration in 1951 
he again observed that a vast distance remained between the goals 
of the Universal Declaration and the practice of the world and that No 
adoption of the Declaration was only part of the United Nations 
programme for the protection of íreedoms.° He was referring in 
other words to the Declaration as setting only a standard without. 
having any binding legal effect which the Covenant, if and when 
entered into, would have. ‘This Covenant for the framing.of which 
efforts are now being made may in fact be the next stage for enforcing 
human rights. The Declaration as such has an importance of its own $< 
but it may also be a document preparatory for the Covenant. 


Reference has just been made to the-framing of a Covenant on 
human rights to which Member-States would be a party. The 
Declaration had drawn the attention of the world to certain funda- 
mental rights to which every human béing was. entilled. But we 


have seen already that the Declaration is without any binding legal 


7 Evatt, op. cit., p. 114. 
8 The Messeges of the Universal Declaration of Haman Rights (U.N. Dept, of Public 
Information), p. 5. 
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effect. This gap may now be filled by the framing of a Covenant 
which will provide for human rights in a form ready for compulsory 
implementation by the Member-States. In fact, for the last few 
years the Commission on Human Rights has been working on such” 
a Covenant. Its latest Report’ to the Economic and Social Council - 

contains not only a Draft Covenant consisting of seventy-three 
Articles but also Further Proposals. Two of the Articles inciuded 
in the Draft may be cited here by way of illustrating as to the kind 
of rights which are to be conferred upon individuals in different 
Member-States and which the Governments of these States will be 
required to implement. Article 1 (Part I) provides : “ All peoples 
and all nations shall have the mght of self-determination, namely, 
the _right freely to determine. their political, _economic, social and 
cultural status.” Article 9 (Part Til) provides: “The o States Parties 
to the Covenant recognize the rights of every one to social security.” 
The implementation of both these Articles which will be compulsory 
for the Member-States as soon as the. enter into the Covenant. will 
be rather difficult: and may even land them in an almost impossible 
position. The right of self-determination isa double-edged weapon. 
When it is stated that all peoples and all nations shall have this 
right, it is necessary to have a clear and conerete idea as to what 
‘peoples’ and ‘nations’ happen to mean. Similarly, ‘social 
“security ' has no definite connotation. It is nota single right but 
a group of rights, Consequently, all its implications must be clear 
before a Member-Staie accepts the Article for implementation. 


The adoption of the Universal Declaration and the possibility 
of a Covenant on human rights being entered into by Member-States 
have brought to the fore the question of the future of international 
4 law. Its basic character is likely to be changed if and when the 
Covenant is acceded to by different States. At present, states with full 
or in some cases. with partial sovereignty are alone the subjects of 
international law. Individua! citizens and residents of these states 
may only be objects. The purpose of international law is in fact to 
lay down rules according to which states are to carry on their relations 
with another. If a dispute arises under international law, parties 
to the dispute are international persons, i.e., sovereign or, as it has 
been stated already, in some cases partially sovereign states. Their 
inhabitants as such cannot be parties. 





9 Commission on Human Rights; Report to the Economie and Social Council, on 
the 8th session of the Commission held in New York from 14th April to 14th June, 1952, 
Official Records : Fourteenth Session. Supplement No. 4. 
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It should, of course, be mentioned that after the first World War 
Principal Allied and Associated powers had entered into treaties with cer- 
tain new states which were created in Europe out of the dismemberment 
of old empites. These treaties provided for the protection of certain 
specified rights and privileges given to the people of racial, linguistic 
and religious minorities in those states. They further provided for it 
that these rights and privileges would be enforced under the 
supervision of the Council of the League of Nations. ) When 
individuals in a state coming under these treaties felt aggrieved as to 
the protection of their guaranteed rights, either they themselves or 
on behalf of them some recognised associations, formed by them, 
might submit petitions to the League Secretariat. If these petitions 
did not violate certain principles laid down by the League Council 
they would be admitted and forwarded to the Governments of the 
states concerned for observations. On receipt of these observations 
the petitions would be disposed of either by a Committee of three 
members of the League Council or finally by the Council itself. In 
certain cases the matter might also be referred | to the International 
` Court of Justice.*® 
The arrangement so chalked out was in the first place rather 
, inconsistent_with the full exercise of sovereionty by the states over 
what they might regard as their internal and domestic affairs. 
Secondly, individuals were in a sense made parties to a dispute under 
international law. It is, of course, true that these individuals were 
only petitioners, and once the petitions had been admitted the matter 
was one between the League Council and the governments concerned. 
Consequently, it might be said that the individuals were only to be 
possibie beneficiaries of but not parties to the disputes. It was for the 
individuals, however, to start the dispute and they would not be also 
merely silent spectators while the matter remained before the League. 
They were in fact brought to a great extent into the picture. So 
although legally they were not made exactly subjects of international 
law, still their position wa3 not exactly that of objests as well. Partly 
because of this and partly because of the limitations on sovereignty 
which the arrangement imposed, the states concerned felt both embar- 
rassed and irritated. The historiau of the League of Nations has left it 
on record that it was by way of avoiding such irritation and embarrass- 
ment that the framers of the United Nations Charter did not make 


19 D, N. Sen—The Problem of Minorities, Chap. V. 
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any reference to the topic either at Dumbarton Oaks or at 
Sanfrancisco." 


x he 


But Human Rights have again brought the issue to the fore. 
The- United Nations Charter recognises in a clear and unambiguous 
manner the sovereignty of Member-States and emphasises that the 
organisation is not to do anything which may amount to interven- 
tion in domestic affairs. The Universal Declaration itself, though 
without binding legal effect, has placed, however, an undefined 
responsibility upon the U. N. Organisation regarding matters which 
some may regard as only of domestic concern. The Covenant, as now 
envisaged, will make that responsibility still more direct and pointed. It 
should be mentioned in this connection that the Australian representa- 
tive on the Human Rights Commission advocated the setting up of an 
international court for the adjudication of cases arising out of the appli- 
cation of Human Rights.” The proposal was not accepted because 
-What was then being drafted was only a Declaration. But even then it 
showed which way the wind was blowing. The Covenant, if and when 
adopted, may necessitate such a court. It is, of course, too premature 
yet to speculate on the procedure to be adopted for the protection 
of the rights guaranteed in the Covenant. The municipal courts of 

7a country may be empowered to dispose of cases instituted by 
individual citizens against the violation of rights so guaranteed to them. 
The United Nations Organisation may then only see to it that these — 
courts are sufficiently independent of executive and legislative control. 
In that case much complication may not arise out of the operation 
of the Covenant. But if the United Nations Organisation either by 
itself or through an international court is empowered to entertain 
petitions in this regard from individual citizens and residents and 
some specified private organisations, complications will ensue.” The 
question of national sovereignty being adversely affected will for 
instance certainly arise. Individuals as such may also become subjects 

of international law ina wider and more real sense than during the 
regime of the League of Nations. 


Possibly at the present stage of development of the idea of one 
world it would have been better to avoid the complications which 
the adoption of the Covenant will involve. By adopting the Universal 


n F, P. Walters, op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 813. 
12 Evatt, op. cit., p. 113. 


13 It may be of interest in this regard to know that a Protocol on Petition from 
jndividuals and non-government organisations pap been prepared, 
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Declaration of Human Rights the U.N.O. has already set the standard 
to which governments of all Member-States are expected to conform 
in their relations with individual citizens and residents. If any such 
state lags behind, the displeasure of the Organisation should be 4 
brought home to it in an unmistakable manner. It is very debatable 


whether the U.N.O. should take any responsibility beyond the sa! 
exercise of this moral force. 


Round the World 


A common Indian script— 


The Finance Minister of Madhya Pradesh and thereafter the Prime 
Minister himself declared in recent utterances the utility of adopting 
a commnn script in India. As in languages, so in scripts diversity is 
very much-pronounced in this country. The number of languages spoken 
in India is nearly three hundred and at least fifteen of them have major 
importance as languages. A number of these languages have again 
their own scripts. Because of this diversity in scripts, even languages 
which may not be very different from those spoken in neighbouring tracts 
are usually treated there as foreign languages. Toa Bengali it becomes 
easy to learn Assamese because of the common script but for him to 
learn Oriya becomes difficult for the opposite reason, although differencé 
between Bengali and Oriya is not necessarily greater than the difference 
between Assamese and Bengali. — 

Now if is nob expected that any group of people living in a part of 
India will give up their own language and accept for all purposes the 
language which has been adopted for. the future as the Rashtrabhasa of 
this country. It is expected that Rashtrabhasa will become more popular 
than it is now but it is likely to be accepted only as a.medium for certain 
definite purposes. We cannot visualise atime when it will altogether 
replace the state or regional languages.. So linguistic differences will 
‘continue to hamper-the growth of understanding between one region and 
another. But the difficulty in this regard may be considerably alleviated 
if a, common script is used for all our regional languages. People in 
one region have even now a good deal of curiosity as to books and articles 
published in another region. But these are inaccessible to them. com: 
pletely because of the differences in script. The languages in India 
(excluding the South Indian languages) are really not fundamentaliy 
different from each other. In view of this a common script may easily 
make books’ and papers published in other Indian languages more acces- 
sible to people than now. This will certainly lead also to better inter- 
provincial understanding, 


There was a time when in/certain circles in this country the adoption 
of Roman script was advocated. Pali texts are now published in this 
seript. An oriental couniry like Turkey has also adopted it in replace- 
ment of its old and more difficult script. Kemal Ataturk and his co- 
adjutors thought that this adoption of the Roman script was the symbol 
of the’ new era of modernism ushered in ‘Turkey: It represented a 
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, definite break with past traditions and ideals. It also represented the 
acceptance of the ideals of the west. Roman script for India has, 
however, only this advantage that by learning this script an Indian may 
use it both for Indian and European languages. He will not be required to 
learn another. But the idea has few followers now. If people of different 
provinces are to give up their own traditional scripts at all, they may 
give them up moke easily in favour of the Dev Nagri script than in favour 
of any other script, Indian or foreign. 


Atmosphere in South Africa— 


How the policy of racial discrimination has created a choking, suffo- 
eating atmosphere in South-Africa is illustrated by the recent departure 
from that country of Dr. D. J. O’Connor for Britain. This liberal-minded 
scholar was Head of the Department of Philosophy in the University of 
Witwatersrand. He has now accepted a far lower status in a British 
institution in order to escape from the atmosphere which he could no 
longer bear. He thinks there could be only two solutions of the present- 
day racial problems in South Africa. ‘There may be gradual miscegena- 
tion as a result of which this Dominion may: assume the same character 
asa South American Republic. The second alternative is the complete 
withdrawal of the white people from the country. Unfortunately ninety 
per cent of the white population of South Africa are today unwilling to 
accept either of the two alternatives. They will not allow any inter- 
mixture in their blood and at the same time will. not leave the country 
either. The consequence will be continuous tension. 

The most surprising thing about the racial war which is going on in 
South Africa is not that the Whites there are aggressively maintaining a 
racial policy which is altogether inconsistent with the spirit of the century, 
These people are ina back water, far away from the main currents of 
of world civilisation to-day, and consequently uninfluenced by changes 
in men’s ideas. The most surprising thing is really this that these 
people ina back water are getting moral support, in the pursuit of their 
narrow racialism, of a large body of British and European publie opinion. 
In England the Churchill Government is a great ed of strength to 
these obscurantist white fascists in South Africa. 


Sir Reginald Coupland— 


Death is announced of Sir Reginald Coupland who had been for 
several decades Beit Professor of Colonial History at Oxford.. A noted 
scholar and a writer of a number of very readable books, he was a high 
tory in political ideals.. His connection with India began with his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Royal Commission on Superior Services 
which was constituted in 1924 and which had Lord Lee of Fareham as 
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Chairman. It should be noted in this connection that when in 1912 a , 
Royal Commission was appointed with regard to the organisation of 
Civil Services in India another Oxford historian, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
had -found -a place there. Needless to say that as a member of thë 
Commission. Sir Reginald did take only a conservative view of the 
demands of. the Indian public and the needs of this country. Fifteen 
years later he came again to India. The second World War was then on 
and India had been mrde a belligerent without her wishes being consulted. 
The constitutional future was the one matter which engrossed people’s 
mind. Sir Reginald was deputed to India by Nuffield College to study the 
situation in this country and submit a report. We remember him 
consulting the views of a large number of University teachers in Calcutta 
regarding the constitutional scheme on which he was working. Ultimate- 
ly he submitted his report in three parts. It need not be stated that no | 
report could be more reactionary in character than the one submitted 
by this distinguished Oxford scholar and professor. The scheme which 
he propounded in his third part was also a fantastice one. Sir Reginald 
did not add to his reputation by undertaking this mission to India. He 
only complicated further a political situation which was already very 
complicated. . - š | 


Presidents of the United States, 


The recent. eleetion of -Mr. Eisenhower as President of the United 
States may rouse curiosity in the mind of many as to the qualifications 
and experiences of persons who had in the past been elected to this high 
office. In view of this a list of Presidents together with the main 
features of their previous experiences is set forth below :— 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Elected in 1788, he was to be inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1789 
as the first President of the United States of. America. Actually on the 
appointed date only 8 out of 22 Senators and-18 out of 59 Reptesentatives 
had arrived in New York where inauguration ceremony was to be per- 
formed. Consequently the inauguration had to be postponed to the 30th 
of April on which date Washington assumed official responsibility, Born 
'in 1782 he was a$ the time 57 years old and in full vigour of manhood, 
It is not meceessary here to refer to his previous experiences in detail, 
He was really the national hero. It was only in a partial sense that 
he was a military man, having participated in the War of Independence 
as the Commander-in-chief of the American forces and also having taken 
part in previous Colonial wars. Bui although he had considerable military 
experience, he could not certainly be called a professional in any sense. 
In addition to his leading the American forces against Britain, he also 
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performed another great national task by Dresiding over the Federal Con- 
vention at Philadelphia which framed the United States Constitution. 


2. JOHN ADAMS: | 


Born in 1735 he was elected President in. 1796 in succession to 
Washington. By profession he was a lawyer and in that capacity earned 
considerable reputation. But he was more far famed still as a patriot. 
He was Vice-President during Washington administration. 


3. THOMAS JEFFERSON: 


Born in 1743 he way elected President in 1800 and occupied this 
high office for two terms. Mike his predecessor he had also little military 
experience but his contributions otherwise to the development of ths 
United States were great. He is reputed particularly as the drafter of 
the Declaration of Independence. He served as Minister of his country 
at the Court of Versailles. He was also Secretary of State in Washing- 
fon’s Cabinet. Certain political ideals are associated with his name. 
He was a Republican, not however in the sense it carries today. He 
was a champion of State Rights and believed in the maintenance of the 
rural character of American civilization. 


y. . 
4. ' JAMES MADISON: 


Born in 1751, he was elected President in 1808 in succession to Jeffer- 
son in whose Cabinet he had served as Secretary of State. His previous 
activities included membership of the Federal Convention in which he 
had taken prominent part. In fact he may be regarded as one of the 
chief architects of the United States Constitution as it was fashioned 
by the Convention, Besides, the details which have come down to us 
regarding the work of the Couvention are also due to the publication of 
a diary which Madison kept and preserved. Later as a member of the 
. Congress he came to see eye to eye with Jefferson and accepted largely 
his political ideals and principles. 


5. James Monroe: 

Born in 1758, he was elected President in 1816 in successjon to 
Madison in whose Cabinet he was the Secretary of State. His previous 
experience was diplomatic and political. Monroe Doctrine is associated 
with his name, . 


6, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: 


` À son of John Adams, the second President, he was born in 1767 
and elected President in 1824. His previous experience was mostly 
diplomatic. One thing should be mentioned about his career. He was 
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the only President of the United: States of America who after laying 
down his office allowed himself to bë elected to the Congress. 


7. ANDREW JACKSON: 


Born in 1767 he was elected President in 1828. A lawyer by pro- 
fession he was some time a judge as well. Later he became a member 
of the United States Senate. His long career includes also service in 
the army not only during the last days of the Revolution but also in 
wars against the Creeks, the Seminoles and the Spanish in Florida. But 
although he saw military..service and attained popularity on that- score, 
he could not be said to be essentially a military man. The era of great 
Presidents started by Washington ends with ‘him. 

8, Martın Van Buren: 


P” ad 


Born in 1782, he was elected President in 1836 mainly because of 
the support of Andrew Jackson in whose Cabinet he was Secretary of 
State, Of Dutch descent, he was not, however, a member of the aristo- 
cracy on the Hudson. His experiences were political and diplomatic. 


9, Wititam Henry Harrison: 
š P 


. Born in 1773, he became President in 1840. Son of a former 
Governor of Virginia he was the hero of Tippecanoe and also participated, 
in Canadian campaign. As such he might be regarded as a man of real 
military experience, This reputation certainly stood him in good stead 
in his election campaign. But he was really a politician, being a member 
first of the legislature of a State and then of the United States Senate. 
He was the first President to die in harness giving a chance to the Vice- 
President to step into his shoes, Actually he caught cold at the time 
of his inauguration and died at the age of 68, a month later. 


10. JoHN TYLER: 


Born in 1790, he was the running-mate of Harrisson. He stepped 
into his shoes after the latter’s death. This is the first occasion when 
the Vice-President had to assume the responsibilities of the President 
as provided for in the Constitution of the United States. The question 
now arose whether he should be given the title of President or should 
be regarded as merely acting in that capacity. He cut short the contro- 
versy by declaring himself President of the United States and as few objected 
it became the convention thenceforward that when a President would 
die in harness, the Vice-President would not only assume his responsi- 
bilities but also take up his title. Tyler had experience of both: the 
House of Representatives and the Senate before he became Vice-President, 


. 
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11. James Knox Porr: 


Born in 1795 in North Carolina he was for 14 years a member of 
the House of Representatives and during the last four years of his 
membership he was the Speaker. But in 1844 when he was elected 
President he was regarded in many circles as a dark horse. That is 
because of the fact that during the few years before the election he / 
_ had not been engaged in any important activity and was not very 
prominent in publie life. 


12. ZACHARY TAYLOR: 


Born in 1784, he became President in 1848, He had two important 
qualifications for being chosen in those peculiar days for the President- 
ship. He was a large slave-owner having, 800 of them. Secondly he 
had not only fought in the war of 1812 and Black Hawk War but had 
taken also an important part in the Mexican War of 1846 and was known in 
the army as ‘‘ old rough and ready °’. It could not. of. course, be proved 
whether these qualifications really made him equal to the demands of 
the high office to which he was elected. He died only about a year and 
a half after his election. He had, therefore, no time to show that he 
was not as much a mediocrity as his immediate predecessors and 
successors. It is only on record that he had an-exaggerated notion of 
popular confidence reposed in him. 


I 


15. ore FILLMORE: 


Born in 1800, he was elected Vice-President in 1848 along with 
Taylor and became President on the latter’s death a year and a half 
later.. He was a successful lawyer and had served for several terms 
both in the State legislature and in Congress. 


14, FRANKLIN Prerce: 


Born in 1804 he became President in 1852. He was a good lawyer, 
a polished public speaker and served for a period in both Houses of 
‘Congress. He also participated in Mexican War as a volunteer officer. 
Inspite of these records he held no prominent position i in the country and 
did not mak» any mark as the head of the State. 


| 15. JAMES BUCHANON: 


. Born in 1791 he was elected President in 1856. It was said of him 
that he was a Northerner with Southern principles. It was mainly 
because of this reputation that he was elected President although this 
also should be stated that his political record was respectable. He served 
for two decades as a member of the Senate, wags Minister to Russia. under- 
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Jackson and Minister to England under Pierce. He also served 


` President Polk as Secretary of State. 


With the retirement of Buchanon in 1861 was ended, though only 
temporarily, that long period during which only mediocre men came to 
the forefront of affairs. In the middle eighties James Bryce wrote his 
great work on American Commonwealth. He incorporated therein a 
chapter in which he gave reasons why great men were not elected 
President. When he concluded. that great men were not attracted to 
Presidential office, he had certainly in view the long procession of medio- 
crities who occupied White House for twenty years before and after 
Abraham Lincoln. 


16, ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


Born in 1809, he was elected President in 1860. So much has been 
written about him thatit is not necessary here to make any detailed. 
reference to his career. It “is enough to say that neither as a candidate ` 
for the Presidentship nor for sometime in office his actual stature was 
brought home to the people. In- fact if he was known as a great man 
in 1860 he would not possibly have been elected to the White House, 
As during his early years his father was constantly on the move from one 
state to another, Lincoln had little opportunity of schooling but he 
mastered the few books which he read. He also learned a good deal 
by his varied experiences in different walks of life. Ultimately he turned 
to law as a profession and made good there. He also took interest in 
polities and in fact became.a politician. Neither, however, as a lawyer 
nor as á legislator he gave any clear indication of the great part which 
he was to play as President of the American Commonwealth. In 1864 
he was re-elected President but only after a month of inauguration he 
was killed by an assassin, - 


17. ANDREW JOHNSON: 


Born in 1808, he was elected Vica-President in 1864, becoming 
President as a result of the murder of Lincoln. Like this: former chief he 
was also a self-made man. He was, however, a Southerner and a 
Democrat but with this distinction that he was no friend of the insti- 
tution of slavery. This was possibly because of the fact that he did 
not belong to the ruling class. He was of poor stock. He turned to 
polities, became Governor of Tennesse and at the time of the outbreak 
of Civil War was a member -of the United States Senate. The most 
notai te feature of his administration was his impeachment. He is in 
fact the only. President of the United States who was pees But 
very narrowly he escaped being ousted fr om office, 
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18. ULysses S. GRANT: 


Born in 1822, he became President in 1868 and re-elected as such 
in 1872. Son ofa tanner in Ohio he passed out of West Point in 1839 
and was given a Commission in the United States Army. But after 
serving it for about 15 years he resigned his Commission in order to avoid 
Court Martial. His circumstances became precarious and when the 
Civil War broke out he was acting as a clerk on a very poor salary. The 
War, however, gave him the opportunity of his life. He rejoined the 
army and rose to be the Chief Commander of the Government forces. 
In fact nobody’s prestige was higher than his after the conclusion of 
hostilities. It was on the crest of the wave of this popularity that he 
rode to White House in 1868. In office, however, he proved to be inept 
and although he was re-elected in 1872 his reputation began gradually to 
sink, In fact his second term was marked by many scandals. The 
administration of Grant’ illustrates that great soldiers do not npogssaniiy 
make effective Presidents. 


19. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES : 


Born in 1822, he became a lawyer by profession. It should be added, 
of course, that he fought in the Civil War as a volunteer officer and rose 
' to be Major-General but really he was a politician and as such was 
elected to the ian in 1876. 5 


20. James A GARPIELD: 


Born in 1881, be was elected President in 1880. Like his prede- 
cessors he was also both a lawyer and a Civil War veteran. He had also 
by rapid promotion become a Major-General ın the United States Army. 
Like Lincoln again he was- born in a log cabin and as a student he had 
to work his way up. He had no opportunity of showing his mettle as 
President. Within four months of his inauguration he was shot by a 
disappointed office-seeker. | ; : 


21, CHESTER A, ARTHUR: 


Born in 1880, he was elected Vice-President along with Garfield and 
succeeded him after his death. He had studied law and did not 
participate in the Civil War as a soldier. ‘There is nothing remarkable 
about him as President. Itshould be stated here that with the end of 
his term there came toa close the long period of Presidential mediocrity 
which began with the election of Van Buren and which was broken only 
by the return of Lincoln to the White House. Not that mediocre men 
were not elécted again as President but such men-had no longer the 

monopoly of the office. 
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22. GROVER CLEVELAND: 


Born in 1837, he was first elected President in 1884. His election 
represented not only a turning of the political wheel but also a departure 
from the tradition of sending to the White House only pliable medio- 
crities. After a quarter of a century since the outbreak of the Civil War 
the nominee of the Democratie Party for the Presidency secured for the 
first time the approval of the country. Grover Cleveland had not only 
again an impeccable public record but had gained reputation as a great 
public servant. Left to his own resources by the death of his father he 
built up his career without any adventitious help. As Assistant District 
Attorney, as Sheriff, as Mayor of Buffalo and then as Governor of the 
New York State he gave an evidence of merit and “efficiency rarely ‘to 
be met with. He was of true presidential timber. i 


23. BENJAMIN Harrison: j . a2 


Born in 1888, he was elected President on Republican ticket in 1888. 
Cleveland who fought for re-election was defeated by narrow margin be- 
. cause of circumstances over which he had no control. Harrison was a 
lawyer by ‘profession and had served on the Senate for one term. His 
position in the Party was not very high. Nor was his personality great 
to offset this deficiency. It was no wonder, therefore, that he was over- 
shadowed by his Secretary of State, James G. Blame. In fact by 1892 
he made himself rather unpopular. But all the same he had to be chosen 
in that year as the Republican candidate. On the Democratic side Grover 
Cleveland again fought the election and this time the table was parce 
and he won by a narrow majority. 


24. WILLIAM McKINury: 


f Born in 1848, he was elected President on Republican ticket in 1896. 
He had served creditably in the Union Army during the Civil War and 
later had taken prominent part in political life. He had served the. State 
of Ohio as Governor and was also in the legislature at Washington. His 
opponent was the Democratic nominee, William Jennings Bryan, perhaps 
the most colourful personality in the United States for many years, 
I was said of him that “probably no man in civil life had succeeded in 
inspiring so much terror without taking life as Bryan”. McKinley was 
re-elected in 1900 but six months after his second inauguration he was 
shot by an anarchist and died in September, 1901. 


25. THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


Born in 1858, he was elected Vice-President i in a 1900 and on McKinley’ s 
death in September, 1901 became President. A notable personality he 
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was one of the great. Presidents of the United States, though originally 
brought.to the White House only by accident. He had already had a 

varied career before he was installed as Chief Magistrate of his country. 
He had been Chief of Police of the New York city; Member of the Civil 
Service Commission, Assistant Secretary to the Navy and Vice-President 
of the U.S.A.. He had been a writer of note and raised a company of 
rough riders to take part in the Spanish War. In 1904 he was re-elected 
President. Laying down office early in 1909, he decided to stage a come- 
back in 1912 by breaking the convention which George Washington had 
set that none should. be President for more than two terms. Rejected 
‘by his own Party (Republican) he formed the Progressive Party and 
stood for the Presidency as its nominee. But his candidature wag. 
rejected. | 


26, Witam Howard Tarr: 


Born in 1857, he was elected President in 1908. This election wa 
really the gift of Theodore Roosevelt whose friendship for him was in fact 
his only capital. He owed most of the offices he held to him. He had 
been Governor-General of the Philippines and Secretary of War. After 
the brilliant léadership given by Theodore Roosevelt, Taft’s Presidency I 
appeared asan anticlimax.. He Jost the friendship of his former ‘patron: 
and became unpopular in:the country.. 


Pa uesuow - WILSON : 


Born in 1856, he was -elected President on Democratic: ticket in 
1912. This election was certainly the most unorthodox in United States 
history. Since 1861 the Demezratic Party had been in power only for 
two presidential terms in the person of Grover Cleveland. In 1912 also 
the prospects would not have deen bright but for the rift in the Republican 
ranks created by the stand of Theodore Roosevelt, - Some people in the 
Democratie Party wanted to exploit this opportunity by setting up a 
candidate who would be out of the-oridinary. The candidate was 
found ‘in Wilson. After serving Brynmawr and Weslyan Colleges 
he was appointed a Professor of History at the Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1890 and was raised to the Presidency of that University 
in 1902. His fame as a teacher and administrator spread beyond 
the confines of the University and he was acknowledged as a leader 
of the nation, In 1910 he was elected Governor of the State of 
New Jersey. The next step was taken in 11912 when he was 
elected President on Democratic ticket. Four years later in 1916 
he had to fight for re-election the famous Charles Evans Hughes who gave 
up his judgeship of the Supreme Court of the United States to become 
Republican candidate. Wilson, however, succeeded in retaining his office. 
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28. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING! 


A 


Born in 1865, be was elected President in 1920 òn Republican ticket. 
A journalist by profession he was the editor and proprietor of the Daily 
Star of Marion (Ohio). He was elected to the United States Senate in 1914. 
A mediocre man, he was still expected todo good as every body wanted 
normalcy to return. But the administration’ was “marked by scandals. 
He died in harness in 1923. . 


29. CALVIN COOLIDGE: 


Born in 1872, he was elected Vice-President in 1920 and entered 
White House on Harding’s death in 1923. In the following year he was 
re-elected and became President by his own right. He had been, before 
his election in 1920 as Vice-President, a member of the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, Mayor of Northampton and in 1919 Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, He was a milk and water r bype of man who 
excited neither admiration nor hatred. | a 


30. ‘Habenr Hoover: 


Born in 1874, he was jetsi President on Republican ticket in 1928. 

A self-made man, he‘ was by profession a mining engineer and during 
the first World War served as Chairman of thé American Relief Commiss- 
ion. Later he became Secretary of Commerce. Before he became 
President he was in fact regarded as á man of mùch push and go. But 
the Presidency became the grave of his reputation. If things remained 
‘normal the limitations of his mind would not possibly have been noticed. 
But the great depression now overtook the country and as the head of the 
Government he mérely looked on helplessly. He is still living. 


31-32. FRANKLIN Deutano ROOSEVELT: 


Born in 1882, he was elected President in 1982 and re-elected three 
times involving a break with time-honoured tradition. Shortly after 
his fourth installation he died. It is not necessary here to refer either 
to the salient features of his previous career or to his achievements as” 
President, They are well known. On his death his mantle fell upon 
Vice-President Truman who was re-elected in 1948 and is due to retire 
in January next. 
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Reviews and Hotices of Books 


Bengali Literature—By J. C. Ghosh, Oxford University Press, 
15s. net, 196 pp. 1948. f 

The history of Bengali literature, first suitably presented by the late Dr. 
Dimeshchandra Sen, has come in for much re-consideration in recent times. 
That is easily understandable; since the organisation of the Post-Graduate 
studies of modern Indian Languages in Calcutta University, indeed since 
the beginning of the present century, a considerable number of 
manuseripts have been unearthed and investigations have been made; 
the task of interpretation has been naturally undertaken by thinkers and 
scholars of whom the author of the volume before us is one. 

Dr, Ghosh has. properly traced the growth and development of Bengali 
literature through: its- shiftings- of émphasis or centres of gravity from 
Gaur to Calcutta ‘through Nadia—up to the 16th century in Gaur, up 
to the 18th century in Nadia and since then in Calcutta. But there are 
observations here and there which are open to serious criticism. ‘‘For 
over a thousand years the Indian intellect slumbered and produced no 
new thought or ‘knowledge, .no new. system of science or philosophy” 
(p. 22). The risé and growth of Vaishnava philosophy, the cultivation 
of Astronomy ‘(not Astrology), all thrown, overboard! And no wonder, 
because in the opinion of Dr. Ghosh, the Bhakti movement is “an over- 
simplified and over-emotional religion-made-easy movement’ (p. 28). 
Even Rabindranath and Chittaranjan who had definitely set themselves 
against westernization, are described by him as “‘westernized.”’ 

But it is when the author proceeds to speak of Bankimchandra 
and Rabindranath that the aberrations of judgment are most pronounced. 
He considers Ananda-math “a very unsatisfactory novel’’ because it is a 
mixture of ‘‘incongruous and irrelevant elements as revolution, love and 
mysticism,” and condemns Devi-chaudhurdni and Sitaram as “a dead 
mass of mystical-didactie verbiage’ (p. 161) Rabindranath ‘‘very- often 
wrote without any real urgency, and without that high tension of feeling 
and expression which makes great postry” (p. 170). Even Saratchandra 
is credited (or ` discredited ?) with having ‘‘imported’’ ‘‘the so-called 
psychology of latter-day sex-novelists’’ ‘‘ready made from third-rate 
European novels, and our present school of pseudo-realistic fiction is a 
glaring instance of the bastard culture that is an a offspring of the meeting 
of the East and the West” (p... .) 

However modified and L oni with reservations, sueh a judgment 
carries with it its own condemnation. And the volume can be recom- 
mended only to those who will examine critically the writer’s observations, 
and not merely accept them as helpful notes, 

P. R. Sen 


+ 
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Estranged—By Bette Richart, 1950 


An interest in. poetry might be discovered either in craftsmanship or 
i spurts of imagination. Miss Richart has both. She is not altogether 
weaned of rhyme, but varies it with occasional assonance, and she has 
the right aptitude to attempt new paths to discover means of creating 
new beauty forms, I | | 
Presumably, this is her first published in verse. The number of 
poems in the collection is thirty, and one of the poems, a ‘twelve-liner’ 
—two stanzas of four lines followed. by an' interjection of two lines at 
the end of each stanza—lends its name to the poetic venture. She tries 
to catch a glimpse of the vision, and she is watchful enough to distinguish 
the pure gold from the dross, a 

The verses do not baffle ordinary intelligence, but one feels that the 
writer has not yet come by a definite style; the influence of the great 
moderns—and rightly too—is on her yet. But the slender volume 
holds forth a promise which we hope -will be made good in the near 
future. a 

A short poem like ihe following (another twelve-liner, consisting 
of ihiee stanzas of four’ lines each) will serve as 8 specimen. - 


The ee 


For them the spirit of Christmas is the tree, 
The spirit of love only the Valentine. | 

A party is a matter of champagne, 

The terrible hills of snow places to ski. 


„Meeting a poet they can be polite 
While restlessly they plan the next charade 
For just a moment they-can say they tried f 
- With small-talk to illumine -his affright.. 


Toward lovers they are more indifferent 

Ignoring in their teeth annunciation 

Foreseeing doom in heedless concentration | usa. 
That walis about the lover and the saint. | i ! 


a - PR. Sen ` 


Ourselves 
UNIVERSITY EpvOATION: 


The Prime -Minister has, in course of several recent public utter- 
ances, drawn our attention to the fact that the quality of University 
education has of late deteriorated to a considerable extent. He even 
went to the length to point out that the degrees conferred by the 
University were now in many. cases without value and consequently 
it wasin his opinion a. matter to be thought.over whether for recruit- 
ment to the public services the present insistence on a University. 
degree should be continued. 

It should. be admitted at once that the standard of education in 
different Indian’ Universities has gone down toa great extent. -Tt is, 
however, not easy to find out all the causes for such a deterioration. 
Some causes, however, are quite patent.and they may be referred to 
here. Up to the first: World War those who came to:the University 
for higher slindies had already a trained mind and had. usually a good 
grounding in the. basic subjects: Consequertly . they -profited_consi- 
‘derably by the lectures in the colleg.. classes. . It should ales be. noted 
that students in colleges in those days had as a- rule: few. diversions | 
and had opportunity. on that-score.of concentrating on their. studies, 
There: was in fact a loud: complaint in certain. circles that college 
students in Indian Universities concentrated too much -omw theirt studies 
and. knew too little.of the other good things of life. 22: 5I o <i Qs. 

: This.state of things was largely changed ‘as. a result of the ipao 
of: the war upon the mind of :the ‘people:: In:‘schools the number” of 
teachers: who tool up this vocation in pursuance of an ideal gradually 
dwindled and in the absence of an ideal those who ‘became school — 
teachers naturally came to cherish :grievances in respect -of their salary 
and: dther-conditions of service. .Men with a grievanee prove - seldom 
efficient in the discharge of their duties aud no wonder that ‘efficiency 
in teaching was ‘gradually lowered in our schools. Besides, prices-of 
things considerably rose and on the smal! salary on which -our teachers 
had to work, they could no longer-make both ends meet.. The-result 
was that they had to become rather indifferent to the quality- of -their 
teaching in school and had to concentrate on the earning of additional 
income:outside school hours. In any event work in: schools -came- to 
$guffer and secondary education deteriorated fast in quality. 

Ji—i799P—XT 
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Deterioration in school education had its natural effect upon 
collegiate education. Those who now came to college did not unoften 
find it difficult to follow the lectures and profit by them. Besides, 
there were now too many other things for students to discuss and 
attend to. The political struggle which was in full swing could not 
but engross the mind of many of the students. Simultaneously games 
and cinemas also took their toll. While thus most of the-students 
had not their mind properly trained during their ten. years’ of . school- 
ing, they did not also fully utilise ier opportunities of.. study in 
colleges. 

So from decade to decade the system detroni until the scond: 
World War brought many educational institutions to a collapsing state. 
In this part of India the war involvéd evacuation from many impor- 
tant centres resulting in further deterioration in education. . Even 
in the areas which were not within bombing. range there was consi- 
derable uncertainty in the mind of ‘the people. National struggle 
which was again reaching its climax had also diverted the mind of 
many from educational objective. Communal rioting and the great un- 
certainty of life which it brought in its strain similarly interfered with 
the steady conduct of studies in many places in Northern India. 

Meanwhile conditions of service of college and university teachers 
became increasingly unpropitious for efficient teaching. Number of 
students also increased fiom year to year and college professors had: to 
put in longer hours of work. But at the same time their salary was 
not increased correspondingly. In fact because of-four-fold rise in 


. prices of necessaries the position of teachers in all rungs -became 


precarious. In the-face of this fact it is futile to expect that teaching 
any where will be conducted -on sound.lines. : In this connection it 
should also be emphasised that the teaching: profession’ no longer 
attracts the. type of people it onos sade That is also one af. the reasons: 
for deterioration. I 

` Of: course, it is not. to be niga that drgania of nahiaz, 
in 1 colleges and universities is not j Im many particulars faulty. Classes 
are not unoften too large and tutorial and seminar classes: are not as 
numerous as they should be. “But better organisation is alsa largely a 

matter of finance in which particular deficiency of our educational 
Institutions is notorious. 

. In any event it may be staphosised that there are few educa- 
tionists today who are not conscious of the low quality of training 
with which most students are now passing out of the Universities. 
But it need not be presumed that those who have not gone through 
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thesé institutions and not received any University degree have even 
this training, defective and insufficient though it may be. It is our 
hope that gradually the Universities will be enabled to| put their house 
in order and produce graduates who will hold their country high. 


Dr. TARAKNATH DAS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Tataknath Das about whose coming to India after forty seven - 
years we wrote in the September issue was appointed Ramananda 
Chatterjee Lecturer for 1951 and delivered three lectnres on “The 
Orient.in World Politics.” 


ae #* K ¥ Æ . % f k `: 
Mr. ACHINTYAKUMAR SEN GUPTA. 


Sri Sen Gupta delivered as Saratchandra Chatterjee Lecturer 
for 1951 three lectures on 6th, 7th and 8th of this month on ‘ Sri 
Ramkrishna the Poet.” 


e 1 1 '@ BR -  # E 





Official Notifications 


MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH,, 


f 15th Sept. 1952, | 
Dear Sir, | | ide I oo 

I write to inform you that Miss Awnin Refdar Zaidi daughter. of Mr. Nasir Ali. Zaidi 
of Golaganj, Lucknow, has been permanently debatred from appesring at any examination 
of this University in future, as she took admission in the I Yr Classin a Lucknow Cotlege 


on a of a forged certificate of passing the High Schoo] Examination of this University 
m . a 


` 


2. a Ce. UML + Jf.) Yours faithfully, 
ene _ Sä. Illegible 


A o o $ Registrar; 


Ay 


UNIVERSITY OF DACGCA. — 


Orders of the Executive Council dated the 16th August, 1952, Expulsion at the Inter- 
mediate Examination, 1952. 

The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfair means 
or other acts of indiscipline at the Intermediate Examination held in April & May, 1952, 


are a from appearing at any future examination of the University for the period 
specified, a, 


DEBARRED FOR THREE YEARS 
(including the Examination of 1952) 


Roll No. Name of candidates. Name of Institution. 
‘6474 Birendraprasad Mazumder 
6542 Muhammad Ali Ashraf 

430 Haradhon Nandy 

585 Kabir Ahamed ~ 

592 Jamiraddin Ahmad Choudhury 

671 “Sudhangsubhusan Das 

756 Abui Fazal Md. Lais 

4166 Kazi Md. Ahmed Karim ` 

875 Md. Habibur Rahman- 

92L. Muhammed Safiullah Chaudhury 
4951 Anilchandra Kunda ¿ws do. 
6797 Md. Abdul Mozid Ag do. 


4440 Mizanur Rahman Gurudayal College, Kishorgan}. 
1208 Md. Abbas Alil Sarker Saadat Coliege, Karatia. 


1864 Afaz Uddin Ahmed Carmichael College, Rangpur. ` 
do. 


Chandpur College, Chandpur. 
nee do. 
.. Chaumuhani College, Chaumuhani. 
Chittagong Govt. College, Chittagong. 
do 


a Brindaban College, Habiganj. 
.. M.C., Goilege, Sylhet. 
d 


Oi o. 
ase A.M. College, Mymensingh, 
qo. 


4618 Giash Dddin Ahemed ii 
7048 Md. Gaziur Rahman .. <A. H. College, Bogra. 


1738 A.K.M. Sayedur Rahman - Rajshahi College, Rajshabi. 
4916 Md Ajmal Uddin aes 0, 


: d 
4992 Abu Monsur Ataur Rahman do. 
5001 Md. Abul Hossain Miah sas do. 
5018 Mohammad Aly Khan a do.’ 
5055 Khondker Nazabat Ali . Edward College, Pabna. 
5088 Md. Motiur Rahman Khan o. 


5088 Md. Rais Uddin wa do. 
68119 A.T.M. Sbarif Uddin Khan. es . 
8120 Ambikacharan Chakrabarti , 


19591 
Roll No. Names of candidates: ` ` 

1986 Md. Kamal Hossain Choudhary — 

1998 Md. Azizar koahaman Miah. ` 

2011 Md. Rafiqul-Islam Malik : 
7122 Upendranarayan Mozumder f 
7186 Md. Abdus Samad 

8365 Mubammad Alauddin Baikar 

5224 A.K. Md. Nurul Karim Miah 

2442 Musharraf Ali Khan Chowdhur y 


2477 Zamadder Muhammad. Sayidur Rahman... 


2508 Sk. M. Lutfor Rahman 


2525 Md. Khairul Bashar Khan 
2528 Sk. Abdul Malek 

9579 ‘Abdur Rashid Molla 

5886 Abul Quazsem Syed Ahmed- 
5395 Khondoker Hyder Aii 
2572- -Abdur Ttashid Molla. 

26587 Shaikh Arsad Ali ` 
2746.. Md: Ali Reza:Biswas >” 
2752 Md. Abdul Mannan., 

2814 -Md; Bera} ol Islam- 

2824 Motahar Hossain Chowdhury 
5578 Md. Idris 


2885 A.K.M. Fazlul Hoque Bhiiiyan a ae 


2943 Khan Motaher Rahman. | 

$599 $, M, Habibur Rahaman  : 

8084 Hafzur Rahman Khan 

5742 Abgul Ghafur . 

5806 Abdul.Alins Khan 

5982, A K. M. Ehorshed Alam Chowdhury. 


"NOTIFICATIONS 


9511 Abul Kalam Muhammad Shamsul Tula... 


aoe Name of Institution. 


Sirajganj College, Birejgan). 
a Chay ‘do. 
do. 
do. 
Sites sani College, ‘Sirajganj. 
Islamic Inter. College, Sirajgan]. 


B. M. College, Barisal. 
Brajalal College, Daulatpur. 


do. 


-Ramdia Sreekrishna College, 


P. C. College, Bagerhat. 
M. M. College, Jessore.” 


ii Z ` s 0. 
. -Haraganga College, Munshiganj. 


0, . 
do. 
Brahmanbaria College, Brahmanbaria. 
Satkhira College, Satkhira. 
Imperial Salimullah College, Dacca. - - 


o. 
Daces College Dacca. 


l ` do. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 


DEBARRED FOR TWO YEARS 


- z (Tncluding-the -Exam. of 1952)-. 


Roll-No.. Names of candidates. 


400. Mantrazzaman Patwari 

453° Abdul Khalique 
6582 A.K.M. Abdal Matin 
6604 Md. Ali Arshad ` : 
6632 A.K.M. Laqiyat Ullah 

581 Abul Kalam Md. Mosbarrof Hossain 

536 Muhammed Shahe Alam 

°762. Mayyeen Uddin Ahmed 
‘4175 Syed Fazlur Rob Chowdhury 
4214 Md, Shamsuddin Ahmed 
4872 Mohammad Ali Talukder 
6795 
6837 
4436 
4819 
4832 
1719 
1786 
1867 
5111 
7108 
5889 
5898 
5425 
5528 
8387 
. .8475 
3577 
6098 


. Md. Aliafur Rohoman 
‘Md. Masudul Amin ‘Khan 
B.K. Islamuddin Ahmed 
Khaled Chistie 

Md. Ataur Rahman 

Md. Mozamme! Haque 

Md. Ayeshnddin 

Syed Momtazul Hog 
Mohanlal Anghatia 

Abul Zubair Anwarul Islam 
Hazra Md. Tobarek Hossain 
Md. Shamsul Hoque 

Md. Dutful Haq 

Mansur Ahmed 

Nurul Islam Bhuiyan- 
“Mustafizur Rahman 
Habibur Rahman Siddiqui 


Kazi Habibul Islam ge 


Name of Institution. 


Chaursuhani College, Chua sn, 
do. 
do. 


| Chittagong Govt. College, Chittagong. 
a M. C. College, Sylhet. 
z do. 


r . 


do. 
A. M. College, Mymensingh. 
do. 
Netrakona College, Netrakona. 
Gurudayal College, Kisharganj. 
Surendranath College, Dinajpur., é 
do. . 
Rajshahi College, Rajshahi.- 
0. 
Edward College, Pabna. 


do. 
Sirajganj College, Sirajganj. 
Brajalal College, Daulatpur. 
- do 


do. 


PU College, Bagerhat. 


8. 8, T. I. College, Magura, Jessore. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
Quaid-i-Azam College, Dacca. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
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DEBARRED FOR ONE YEAR (Examination of 1952 only). 


Roll No, ’ ` Names of candidates. Name of Institution, 
8300 Muhammad Nazir enka Bhuyan „z. islamic Inter. College, Chittagong. 
1213 Md. Habibar Rahman Mian ~u. Saadat College, Karatia. _ 

1564 Md. Altaf Hossain ... Surendranatl College, Dinajpur. 
4836 Abul Kalam Md. Moksed Alam .. A. H. College, Bogra. 

4838 Ajoykumar Sengupta sag . do 

769 Md. Mahbub Ali Sag `. do. 

7070 Mokbul Hossain Khan awe do. 

5569 Md. Abdul Mazid .. Haraganga College, Munshiganj. 
5577 A. T. M. Ali Arshed Talukdar ase do. 

7928 Abdus Samad Meah --. Jagannath College, Dacca. 

7929 Mohammad Mokarrum Hossain Ses do. 


N.B.—Orders regarding thé candidates bearing Exam. Roll Nos. 5285; 3651 & 8667 
at the Intermediate Examination held in 1952 will be issued in due course. 


A. RUB CHOUDHURY, 
University Buildings, | l Controller of Examinations, 
Ramna, Dacca the 10th Sept., 1952. University of Dacca, 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA. 


Orders of the Executive Council dated the 16th August, 1952, Expulsion at the B. So. 
Engineering Part H (B) Examination held in November, 1951 and Adib Examination 
held iv January, 1952. 

The nuodermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfair meins 
or other acts of indiscipline at the following University Examinations are debarred from 
appearing at a future Examination of the University for the period specified against each. 


Roll No. Names of candidates. f Name of Institution. ` ' Periol ot. 
` ` Sas i expulsion. 


„t F 


B.SC. PART II (B)-BELD IN NOVEMBER, 1951, 


ae 
wr, 


25 Kazi Md. Shookur .. Ahsanullah Engineering ... 2 years (including 
. College, Dacca. “ the Exam.. of 
ee I Nov., 1951). 


4 
“ 


- 


ADIB EXAMINATION HELD IN JANUARY, 1952. 


44 Mubémmad Maqsudur Rahman ... F.H. Hall ©. B years (iocluding 
x the Exam. of 
a January, 19852). 

5 Abdnl Fazal Md. Sofiullah ` s 8.M. Hall sii do, 


| A. RUB CHOUDHURY, 
University Buildings, oe | Controller of Examinations. 
Ramna, Dacca: the, 10th ‘Sept., 1989. 
No. F. 9/38/52- E 


‘ 
` age 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No, 186. | _ New Delhi, the 17th September, 1959, 


Subject ‘—Exclusion of Shri Pritam Singh (Roll No. 516, Indian Air Force Examina- 
tion, Febraary, 1952) from Examinations and Selections conducted by the : 
Union Publie Service Commission. 


1952] NOTIFICATIONS . 165 


Sir; ; 


Iam directed to abe you that the Union Public Service Commission have. debarred 
Shri Pritam Singh from applying for all éxaminations and selections to be conducted by 
them ji future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1, Name of the candidate i Pritam Singh. 

2. Examination for which he wasa ` Indian Air Force ‘Examination February » 1952, 
O Candicate. 

3. Place of birth. ` : Dehradun (U.P.). ote ` 

4 Date of birth, : 5th Novemer, 1981. 


Father’s name ‘and idies. S. Mehar Singh, Mily. Pajloring Contractor, 
raS 1/9th Garkba Kifles Bazar, P. O. Garhi, 
Dehradun Cantt. - 
6.- Reasons for debarring. i Claming different dates of birth in connection 
with diferent Examinations and suppressing 
material information to prevent detection of the 
: mis-statement made regarding date of birth. 
7. Remarks, Debarred permanently’ from applying for all 
ç ` ; future examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by the Commission. 
8, His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in February, 1952, has 
been canceiled. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. SHUKLA, 
Deputy Seeretaary, 


Union Publie Servite Commission. 
No. F, 8/95/51.É 


-a : UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post: Box No, 186; | i New Delhi, the 3th Augnst, 1952; 


Sub:ect :— Exclusion of Shri Warjit Singh Bedi (Roll No. 1744 Military Wing Exami- 
nation, July, 1951) from examinations san sofestions conducted by Union Public Service 
Commission. š a 
Sir, 5 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Publio Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Wartit Singh Bedi from applying for all the examinations and selections to be conducted 
by them in future, The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


+ 


17 Name of the candidate, Warjit Singh Bedi 
2, Rxamination for which be was a Miliary Wing Examination held in July, 
candidate, T ` 1951, for admission to tbe Military Wing of 
_. . the National Defence Academy, - 
3. Place of birth. | ; Burewala, District Mulan. I 
4: Date of birth, | According to Age Certificate from the Heads. 


master 15th July, 1931, buat he forged two 
documents and claimed two difftrent dates 
of birth, pamely. 14th July, 1930, and 14th 
July: 1982 on different occasions. 


5. Father's pamọ and address. ` §/Ldr. 8. 8. Bedi, I.A.F, Station, Jalahalli, 

es | Bangalore. 
6.: Reasons for debarring. Made false statements in. regard to his date 
‘ of birth by claiming different dates of birth 


to suit different cecasions and in order to 
~ support the same he submitted forged docu- 
- ments, . Suppressed material . information 
fromthe Commission. ~ 


Hamar :—~-Debarred ` petthenently . ftom applying for all -f ature examinations and 
geleetious to be conductéd-by-the Commission. 
His candidature for the Military Wing Examinaticn held in Quy, 1951, has been 


cancelled. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. SHUKLA, 
SE Deputy Secretary, - 
Union Public Service Commission. . 


No: F, 9/80/859-8. 
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TATON PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION ` 


“h 


“Post Box No. 186. o 7 ew Delhi, the 20th Adia 1988. - 


Subject :— Exelusion of Shri Bruch Minocher Master (Roll No. 343, Indian Air pais 
Hxamination, May, 1952) from Examinations and Selections. conducted by 
the Unión Publie Service Commission. | 


Sir, i p 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Eruch Minocher Master from applying - for all examinations and selactions tó be con- 
ducted by them in future.. The particulars of the candidate aré given below :— - 


1. Name of the candidate. ` ° Shri Bruch Minocher Master. 
2... Examination for which he wasa _. Indian Air Fores Examination May, 1952. 
A candidate, | i 
8. Place of birth. . . ° Bombay. 
4. Date of birth. : . 2lst September, 1983. - 
5. Father’ s name and. address. - Shri Minocher T. Master, 12-T Railway 
i ~ Quarters, Grant Road, Bombay. 
6, Reasons for debarring. . Copy ng from the script of another candidate. 
7T. Remarks, . e “Q Debarred permanently . fromt applyiog for all 


future examinations and selections to be con: 
ducted by the Gommission, 


His candidature: for the Indian Air Force Examination held in May, 1952, has been 
cancelled. . 
: s Yours faithfully, 
a : B. SHUKLA 
ay Dasa Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


w Pome 


a OFFICE oF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 4 D- 
se o -- =" MADHYA BHARAT, GWALIOR ; 


| “NOTIFICATION " | 
It.is hereby notified that the examinations of following candidates for 1952 are. ‘cancelled 
and they are also debarred from appearing at the examination of 1953 for using unfair megas 
ià the Exšuination Hall n a 


w HIGH SCHOOL BKAMINATION. ie eee š z 


Rol No, -- ‘Name: of. candidates i ‘Name of father.. _' Place of SN or name 
2. ae l ` of institution. ` 
1089 — Shiv asa i _.. Dwarika Prasad Sharma High ‘School,.Ambah. 
; 1319-. Baboo Tal Jain. .:. -~ Raiselal Inter, College, Guna. 
. u. - > Syed Mahfooz Ali.. . .-  +(.Syed Yasoob Ali 
ah . 1928: -Hari Shankar Pethe:.. .°.+ Shankar Pethe x. T High School, 
: fe ge ndore. 
2658 Mohatamadsinin ‘Ansari | Mohammed Yasin 8. G, Vidyalaya, Indore. 
.. 9087.7 Renwal. ; xv  . Maghandas Motwani - . -Govt,.. Sindhi High 
i ae ` School, Todora: | 
7.8512. Akbarali. me + ERST ta Mohammad Hussain Mega . High. : School; 
ké na oo jap, , 
oa 8084. 5 ` Chanamal Badika _ . ; Raghunathji Badike Inter. College, Manswr: 
- 8986 ` Daufal Parekh .. -.. . Hiralal Parekh Do, 
` 8964.. Bhartendra Singh. © : : Deyi Singh Chandrawst Do. 
Chandrawat . ie 
. 4151. . Shaikh Moinuddin . - Shaikh Khwaj esas Higi School, Neemuch. 
4170 ` Rajendra Kumar = - Kamta Prasad) "` Do. 
., £286 - Laxmi Narayan _ -` “Kishanlal. @upta. °  M;-8.. Inter, College, 
“or, | a a i ; Rampura, : 
5446  Narsyan Prasad Shrivastava Laxman Prasad Morar. : 
5498 — Dongar Sahai Sharma Harabaliabh Sharma Morona. 
5648 Chandra Bhan: Gupta Manasa Ram © Do. 
5680 Manohar La}, Sharma Mathura Prasad Guna. 
5756.. - Komal Prasad Shriwastava Roghunath Prasad Bhilsa. 
6690 ` ` Stigan Lal’. ` Indermal Patni Indore. 
6769 Shree Narayan Ladha Ramjiwan Ladhe Indore. 
8325 Pratap ‘Singh Ranawat Jeswantsingh ' Ratlam. 
ae r 


meses as. -a 
g 
a 


The examinations of the following ca 


5902 
7534 


7659 


8907 


1047 


919 
220° 


No, 30973-31008/Mis:. ' 


` (Qy HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


NOTIFICATIONS ` 


“ew 


ndidates for 1952 are can 


1952] 167 - 
7°, (9) INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Roll No, Name of candidate. Name of Father | Place of residence or Name 
; z c d : of Institution. 
206 Vijaya Vallabh Arora -Brahama Vallabh.Arora  Siwsji-. Rao Inter, 
uen College, Laskar. 
. 44 Chandra Shekhar Acharaya Murlimanobar Acharyya Madhav College, Ujjain. 
` 591 -Sundarlal Dweivedi. ` Govind Prasad Dwevedi Holkar College, Indore. 
649 Krishna Chandra Ghosh Satyacharan Ghosh Anand Inter. College, 
a Dhar. 
1011 Chandmal. i Hiralal. Shree Sajjan Inter. 
: | ua College, Ratlam. 
1117 Krishtia Narayan Nigatn Indra. Narayan Christian College, 
- J DES Indore, 
1996 Brij Mohan Gupta Champalal Gupte Indore. 
2152- Mohammad Ismail Mohammad Luqman indore. 


celled for reasons ‘given. 


(a) Not eligible to appear at the examination 


Keshavrao Neelak 


Kumari Padma Kum 


Sethi 
Vinod 


Nathurao Neelak 


ari Nani Chand Sethi 


Laxman Prasad 


Dewas: 
Mhow, 


Dhar. 


(b) For using unfair means in the Examination Hall 


Abdul Hussain 


(2) INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


(a) Not eligible to‘appear at the examination 
; 


J yotiswaroop Bhan 


Akbar Ali 


Shrinarayan Bhan’ 


Inter. College; Mandsaur. 


Holkar College, Indore. 


(b) For using unfair means in the Examination Hall 


Rajendra, Singh 


Rajendra Singh Tomar 


Dear Sir, 


Balwant Singh 
Shivdhyan Siogh 


Seiendia Sehool, Gwalior. 
. Do. < : 


8. N. DHAN, 


Secretary. 


Board of Secondary Education, M.B ~ 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


Dated the 6th September, 1952. 


Tam directed to bring the following to your notice :— ; 
Ons G S. Rao son of Kishan Rao was employed asa Lecturer for one year at Rana 
Padam Chandra Sanatan Dharam College, Simla and for a year and half at the Daya Nand 


Anglo-Vedic College, Jullundur City, 


When required to show his original degrees he is reported to have produced some docu- 
ments purporting to prove that he was a first class M.A. in Econom cs of the Madra Uni- 
versity of 1933 and Ph.D. in Economics of ‘the ‘same University of 1949. Ona reference to 
ibe. Madras University by the Principsl, D. A. V. College, Jullundur it was found that no 
person of that name had passed his M.A. or Ph.D. in the years mentioned above. He was 
suspended by the D. A. V. College: authorities. .He is said to be abseonding since June 4, 


19—1799P—XT 


=a 
£ 


Yours faithfully, 
J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 


Deputy Registrar (Admn). 


< 
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UNIVERSITY.OF ALLAHABAD 
NOTICE 
The following candidates having attempted to use unfair means ab the Unjversity 


Examinations of 1952 have been debarred from appearing at any University Examination of 
the year noted agaist each :— 


Roll Enrol- Name Name of father Name of Exami- Debarred for the 
No ment. mination ap- Examination of 
No. r peared at ; 
844 699/E Hari Har Nath Ram Nath M.Sc. (FEl) — 1952 and 1953 
| ; Maths. 
903 3633/H. Gopal Narain Tandon Dr. R. N. Tan. . B.Sc.. Do. 
; don 
498 3014/H Mohammad Tlyas Mohd. Khalil M.A. (Prev.)-Eco. Do. 
Khan Khan 
54 869/I Misbahuddio Jafri Moinuddin B.A. Do. 
174 ‘44384/H Gyan Prakash Sri- Jaganoath Pra- BA. 1952 
vastava sad : 
105 2623/G Komla Kant Bajpai Kailash Narain LL.B. (Final) . 1952 and 1953 
Bajpai 
Senate House, . > | I K. L. GOVIL, 
Allahabad, l ; Registrar, 
4th September, 1952. | E University of Allahabad, 


UNIVERSITY. OF GAUHATI | f 
Memo No. Bx/Tnt/21/52/5706-57  Dated Gauhati the 9th September, 1952. 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 9 of 29th August, 1952 with 
regard to the case of the following candidate who used unfair means at the L.A. Examination 
of 1952. i 


The examination of the candidate has been cancelled and he has been debarred from 
appearing at any Hxamination of this University untill 1954. 


Roll and No. | Namé of candidate College 
Imph. N. 27 (T.A.) Kansam Budhi Singh D. M. College, Imphal, 
| P, DATTA, 
Registrar. 


University of Gauhati, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. Be. 378 


The following student who obtained illegal admission into the Rajendra College, Balan- 
gir by producing a forged Transfer Certificate from the G. M. College, Sambilpur of having 
passed the Annual I.8c. Examination of 1951 is penalised as shown against him, 


Name Institution ! Nature of offence 


Gopabandhu Misra, S/O. Radha- Rajendra College, Bolangir Production ‘of ‘a forged 
mohan Misra, P. O. Deogaon, (failed I.Se. candidate Transfer Certificate from 
Bolangir, . ' bearing Roll No. 2182 0f the G. M, College, Sambal- 
: | - G. M. College, Sambal- purof having passed the 

pur in the Anñual I.Se. Annual L Re. Examination 
Examination of 1951). of 1952 for admission into 
7 the Grd-year Arts Class of 
the Rajendra College, 

Bolangir. i 


- — 
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Punishment imposed | 
He is not permitted to join in any College and not iò appear in any examination for i 
period of five years with effect from the Academic year 1952- 58, 
University Office, Cuttack. h D. P, BARAT, 
The 9th September, 1969. Asst, Registrar. 


l UTKAL UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. EC./369. Dated the 2nd September, 1952. 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the various Supplomentary Examinations of 1952 are 
penalised as noted against each ;— 


- 


Roll No. Name Institution `. -Penalties imposed 
1 3 8 4 
MATRICULATION 
921 Madhusudan ‘Mishra, 8/0 C.8.R.8S. High Result for 1952 Supplementary 
Ghanashyam Mishra, Vill. School, Tihíri. Examination is canceled and 
Gurunagara ‘Sasan, P. O. Š ` he ig debarred from appearing 
Kothar, Dt, Balasore. `’ at any cf the exampations 


prior to the. Annual Exemi- 
Bed I nation of 1954. 
269 Raghunath Singh, 8/O Madan- K. O. Vidyamendir, - Do. 
mohan Singh, Vill. & P. 0. Agarapara. 
Barahat Trilochanpur, Dist 


i 


eo 


Balasore, 

2497 Satrughna Pradhan, S/O Nara- Biswambhar Vidya- Result for 1952 Supplementary 
hari Pradban, Vill. & P, O.  pitha, Puri. - Hxamination is cancelled, 
Baligualt, Dist. Puri. f I 

2498 Basudev Rath. S/O Lokanath Do. - Result for 1952 Supplementary 
Rath, Bali Sahi, P. O. Puri, Examination is cancelled and 
Dist. Puri. | l he is debarred from appearing 


at any of the exminations 
prior to the Annual Hxami- 
nation of 1958, 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS.. 


5 Sarjit Singh Brar, 8/0 Mr. S. Rajendra College, Result for 1952 Supplementary 
Ajit Singh. C/O P. W.I., Bolangir, Bxamination is cancelled and 
Raigara, B. N. Rly. ‘ he is debarred from appear- 

š ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
I _ | Exannnation of 1954, 
172 Lakshmi Narayana Das, S/O M. P.C. College, Result for 1952 Supplementary 
Bhabani Kumar Das, P.O. Baripada. : Examination is cancelled and 
Baripada, Dist. Mayurbhanj. he is debarred from appear- 
ing at avy of the examina-: 
tions prior to the Supplemen- 
; tary Examination of 1963. 
576 Baishnaba Charan Samal, S/O Christ ‘College, Do. 
Sudarsan Samal, Kaibalya — Cuttack. | 
Kutir, Cuttuck—1l. -> i 
584 Raia Kishore ‘Acharya, 8/O N.C, College, Jajpur. Do. 
Banchhanidhi Acharya, At 
& P. O. Kantigaria, Dist, 
Cuttack. ` 
727 Bipin Chandra Dolobehera, S/O 8. K, ©. G. College, ` Do. 
Sugriba Dolobehera, S. T. of Fanakimogi, 
Police, Subarnagiri, Dist. 
Phulbani. _ | 
774 Gouri Rani Devi, D/O Tara- 8.0.8., College, Do. 
pada, Chatterjee, At--Ram- Puri. 
chandi Gabi, P, O. & Dist. 
Puri, 


J 


I 


i 
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I INTERMEDIATE IN SOIRNCE. 


Må.. Nauman Khan, 
Abdul Latif Khan, Mani- 
kham, 


-964 


(Daftarisahi Lane) 


P. O. Mongapi, Dist. Bala- 


Soro: 


Åirit Lal Kuila, 8/O Kashi 


1929 
` ` Nath Kaila, C/O L. Dadu- 


pat, Registrar, Co-Operative ` 


- Societies, ` P. O: Baripada, 
Dist, Mayurbbani. 


1033 Kulima Mohanty; $/ O Chin: 


_ tamohi- Mohanty, At—Am-. 
bika Sahi, -P. O. i a 


+ Dist;: Mayurbhanj. 


Krushna Mohan Patnaik, s/0 
„Jàgan ‘Mohan - Patnaik, 
Reid: Head Assistant, Biji- 
pur, P. Ó. Pernamper: i Dist. 
enjan : 


` 1076 


“ 


sore. 


os 


Examination is cancelled. ~ 


g/ O F. M. College, Bála- Result for 1952 Supplementary 


M. P. Ç, Collage, Rësul for 1952 Supplementary 


Khallikote 


Baripada. 


Berhainpur, 


‘BACHELOR OF ARTS, 


` 10 “Bhwshfusth’ 7 I ‘Piipithy, 
- Late Makond Tripathy, C/O 
‘Baidyanath Tripathy, At & 


git. 


se 


ae Be : BACHELOR, OF COMMERCE. 


Qt <. < 


. ` 


P, O. Bolangir, Dist. Bolan- 


s/o Rajendra 


Bolangir.. - 


- ™ >- 


~“ 


College; 


Examination is cancelled and — . 


heis debarred from appear- 
ing at any of thé examina- 


tions prior to the Annual- ` 
Examination of 1954, `: i 


vy 
- Do; . . . Š ` 
* š ý = 


>. =í A 


eee Res for 3959 ` ‘Sipplomentexy 


ns oaa 18 Oso, ee 


[Nov 


-hai is debarred Fróni i appeáring š 


‘at any of the exaininations 


‘prior to the Supplementary: 


Examination. of 1008: 


+ 


LAW. PART. if: [BX AMINATION OF: v UNE, 1952. 


60 Banshidhar ` shes ' š 


. & PO.: aS as Dist. 
Kalahandi: r: 


£. ` 
w, 


+ 


University Office; Cuttack, 


iby -$/0 Madhusudan. 
Tate Damodar. Mobanti; At | 


College, Cuttack. | 


Dos: Result for Jane 1952 Esxamiña- 


tion is cancelled and he is 
debarred .from ‘appearing at 


any of the examinations prior - 


"> Asstt, Registrar, - 


` 


- to the Law Part-II First - 
_ Examination-of (June) 1953, ` 
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JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Samkhyatirtha, 


In fine, we beg to state that the motion of the cases (i.e. conditions) 
brings about the result. No activity other than motion is witnessed. | 
Motion is noticed in Devadatta, the nominative case and also in other 
cases. After a series of motions the result, viz., boiled rice, comes into 
being, This much is noticed. No other act is experienced. The Miman- 
sakas hold that the soul has a distinct activity which is called bhavana. 
The verb ‘to do’ denotes it. (The literal meaning of bhavana is 
making something appear.) Every sentence reveals it as its primary 
meaning. Such a view is-also refuted by.an argument mentioned 
in the above paragraph. No activity of the soul is noticed. ‘The 
soul is no doubt, an agent. Its agency does not depend upon its 
activity. A soul becomes an agent when the ‘quality of Krti [a peculiar 
disposition ] inheres in it., Consciousness and other similar inner states 
of the soul are not actions but qualities since they are not creatures 
of our will. The Mimansakus put forward a counter-thesis. They . 
argue like this. ‘To know’ is a verb. ‘Therefore, to know denotes an 
action. This action, as a matter of fact, belongs to the soul. This 
counter-thesis does not stand a severe scrutiny. There is no hard, 
and fast rule that all verbs denote actions. The verb ‘gadi’ which 
is included in the classical list of verbs denotes a portion of a face. 
Let us analyse the sentence ‘I know a jar’ and see what is revealed 
by it. A jar denotes the object of knowledge. ‘I’ stands for the soul. 
‘What does the verb ‘know’ convey? Does it denote an action or a - 
quality? Certainly, it does not signify an action since it is super- 
sensuous ex-bypothesis. If it is held that the result of the action is ` 
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presented to consciousness then the result itself should be denoted by 
the verb ‘to know.’ Therefore, consciousness is not an action. If 
consciousness were an action then the commentator would not have 
separately mentioned consciousness and an action. He states that 
as consciousness and an action are, also recognised so they should be 
eternal. > > 

The drift of the above statement is that consciousness does not - 
belong to the class of actions. “The view that consciousness is trans- 
cendental, being an action, is not sound. Moreover, if it is held that 
consciousness is an action then it cannot be inferred since the major 
‘premise is impossible to frame, A positive example being absent an 
induction is impossible. An action being imperceptible, the example, 
viz. an object of knowledge in the shape. of an external object as 
qualified by an action, is an absurdity. The Mimansakas put a 
question to the Naiyayikas, viz., ‘ How do you account for your infer- ` 
ence of the soul?’ (The: purport of this question is that if you infer 
the existence of the soul without citing a positive example then why - 
should we not be allowed to infer consciousness in a similar manner?) 
Such a plea is not tenable. When an induction is based upon simi- 
larity a positive example-is indispensable but if it is based upon other 
grounds such as a universal then a positive example is not necessary. 
The syllogistic argument, of the soul will be discussed in a subsequent . 
section. The external objects do not contain the character of cog- 
nisedness when they are known. We have already stated that no 
body has witnessed cognisedness bélonging io the external object.. 
Presumption also cannot prove the existence of consciousness which 
partakes of the nature of an action. An object is immediately known 
whenever it comes into contact with the sense-organ. The awareness 
of an awareness follows the perception of an object in quick succession. 
Hence, the means of the proof of self-consciousness ig not a pre- 
sumption. What is this cognisedness belonging to an object? Or, is 
_ It an objective illumination? The first suggestion is not tenable. ‘The 
act of perception is transcendental. When an object is perceived how | 
can a person grasp it as an object of the act of parception? We cannot 
frame a judgment if we do not know the predicate before. Similarly, 
we cannot frame the judgment that this is the object of perception 
if we are not beforehand aware of the percepiion. in question, 
The second suggestion of objective illumination is not also tenable. 
If an object is known because of its own property then all beings 
would be omniscient with the least effort on their part since an object 
reveals itself without any reference to the self. The Mimansakas 
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contend that an object does riot feveal itself because of its Own 
property but its illumination is conditioned by its relation to a subject, 
This suggestion of condition is not tenable. A lamp by its own 
nature reveals an object but ‘does not depend upon the subject. Simi- 
larly, an object by its own property becomes revealed and the subject 
has nothing to do, Therefore’ the “view that the illumination of an 
object i is conditioned by its relation to a subject doss not hold good. 
(The self contributes nothing towards the illumination of an object.) 

(Now, the Mimansaltas may further contend that as the number 
two is the property of an obj2et but is not perceived by all so the 
objective illumination is not grasped by all.) The so-called illumina- - 
tion belonging to an object as its property does not bear a resemblance, 
to the number ‘ two’ etc. Since the number ‘ two’ is perceived only 
by him whose copulative-judgment referring to the two units of number 
produces it. But the above law of perception does not “apply to the 
case of the illumination which belongs to an object as its property. 

The number ‘two’ is only perceived by him whose copulative 
judgment referring to the units of number produces it. . Now, which 
is held by the learned logicians to be the locus of illumination? 

If- illumination is a process of the subject then,ib requires another 
activity of the subject in order to be perceived since an inactive cause 
can produce no result. i 

The Nyäya view on this point has been already stated that illumi: 
nation (samvedana) is a quality of the soul. You may hold that 
itis a mental activity in accordance with your system, But we 
hold that jfiina and samvedana are two synonyms. I 

` We do not subscribe to the view that samvedana (illumination) 
is the result of the knowing process since if it belongs to an object 
then every body should be omniscient. 

(In order to explain a fact; viz., iJumination of an object, we 
presume the existence of knowing process.) Tf the object is the seat 
of samvedana there would be no difference of opinion between - Sabra 
and Kuimarila. A knowing process would no more be an inference 
but a presumption. Jf both the subject and the object are held to 
be the seats of samvedana then the two defects vitiate the view, viz., 
the obliteration of the difference in view between Sabara and 
Kumiarila and the omniscience of all. I l 

If samvedana isa mental process which belongs to the subject 
then it will also be transcendental like consciousness. In that case, 
samvedana itself should be an inference. It cannot be the mark 
of inference of a knowing process. If another act of samvedana is 
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required to reveal it then a regressus ad infinitum will be forced on 
them since each act of samvedana is transcendental. 

The alternative possible suggestion that samvedana is self- 
luminous will be refuted later on. A judgment of perceptual illusion 
that this is silver is due to the combination of apprehension and 
mutilated memory., ‘This’ is apprehended and the universal of silver 
is remembered. The possibility of the judgment lies in this that 
apprehension and memory are not distinguished from each other. I! 
samvedana, the result of knowing process, is self-luminous then the 
result of an apprehension will be grasped as it is in itself and that 
of memory will also be‘grasped as it is in itself. In that case, the 
difference between apprehension and memory will be clearly grasped. 
Thus the ground which makes the appearance of an illusory judgment 
possible will be cut off. 

How can you explain that the result of the knowing process is 
self-luminous since it does neither reveal itself as a form of apprehen- 
sion nor as a form of memory? 

As there is no possibility of the third alternative so how can 
the result of knowing process be. revealed? No body has ever ex- 
perienced a case of illumination which lacks its distinctive feature. 

An awareness reveals itself as an act of awareness and an object 
is grasped as an object. An awareness is never misidentified with 
its object. They are presented to our consciousness as distinct- from 
each other. Now, if you hold that consciousness is self-luminous 
and when it reveals itself it assumes the form of its object then 
you really conceal the nature of objects like the Buddhists. 

If you hold that consciousness is self-luminous then the view 
that samvedana (the illumination of an object belonging to it) is the 
result of knowing process is untenable. 

In fine, we beg to state that the knowing process which is. 
inferred by means of its result as a mark is not a 'means of proof. 

Some other logicians hold that a means of proof is such as is a 
special cause of true knowledge and does not reveal an apprehended 
object. This view is not tenable. There is no difference in the nature 
of the means of proof either if it produces such true knowledge as 
reveals a novel object or if it produces such true knowledge as reveals 
an apprehended object. When a means of proof is directed towards 
an object already apprehended which effect is produced by it? The 
answer is that it produces true: knowledge. Does it repeat the same 
true knowledge as has been produced by it? In that case, the. 
answer is absurd since what has been produced cannot be reproduced, 
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No, it produces a fresh piece of true knowledge (though it reveals 
one and the same object). Does it serve any purpose, producing a 
fresh piece of similar true knowledge? Yes, it discharges its casual 
efficiency by producing another piece of true knowledge. The ques- 
tion of purpose does not affect a tangible result. A means of proof 
does not take into consideration the question of.utility. Whom are 
you going to take to task? A means of proof is.an inanimate object. 
Can it be an object of rebuke? When an object perceived before 
comes within the range of vision of a man and becomes connected with 
his sense-organ (eyes) the perception of it, the above object, takes 
place. Do you make a formal complaint against him to this effect? 
Why do you not shut up your eyes? Why do you look at things 
already perceived by you? As the means of proof does not produce 
in this case such true knowledge as is subsequently contradicted so it 
cannot cease to be a means of proof. Do not think that the means of 
proof absolutely does useless services when it produces true knowledge 
of an apprehended object? When a person repeatedly beholds objects 
of hatred like a person with a snake round . his throat, a wolf, 
a shirk, a poisonous snake, etc., he apprehends danger from it 
and makes up his mind to take to his heels. On the other hand, 
when a person beholds an object of love such as sandal, camphor, 
a necklace, a lady, ete., his heart leaps with rapturous joy which he 
alone experiences. | 

The objector says something to the contrary. He points that 
when the same means of proof successively produces two pieces of 
true knowledge eferring to the-same object the content of the first 
judgment is not identical. with that of the second one. There is 
much more specification of the subject in the second judgment. 
(i.e., there is always novelty in the product of a means of proof). 

This contention does not convince us. The subsequent judg- 
- ments, produced by the same means of proof, do not necessarily 
supplement the first one by adding new features to the predicate. 
When an uninterrupted series of preceptions, focussed upon a single 
object takes place is not the same object perceived? Does each of 
the perceptual judgments reveal a new object? Ifa person catches 
hold of an object, places it on his palm and beholds it a hundred 
times then the object with its same predicates will be perceived by 
him. No new predicates will be presented to his consciousness. 
A fresh objection has been raised by the objector. Ifa means of 
proof does not cease to produce its result after the appearance of its 
first result, viz., the true knowledge of:an object then it will un- 
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ceasingly go on with the production of its results and stop no where 
since it has transgressed the bounds of the law of production, viz., 
a single piece of true knowledge by a single means of proof. 

A rejoinder to this objection is as follows: The perception of 
an object does not flow on in a continued series when the sense-organ, 
the instrament of the above perception, comes into contact with 
-another object, or when the observer becomes inattentive to the 
object of his perception, or when one of the conditions of his percep- 
tion is missing. If a series of perceptions, pointing ‘to the same 
object, goes on without a stop then a regressus ad infinitum will be 
forced on the upholder of this view. Jayanta’s solution to this 
objection is as follows: A regressus ad infinitum of this type does 
not strike at the root of our hypothesis. It would have struck at the 
root if we had admitted that the first perception would not come 
into being unless the series of subsequent perceptions bad not arisen. 

A regressus ad infinitum is to be avoided when it comes into 
collision ' with the law of causality. or when it undermines the basic 
tennets of one’s own school: Butif it does not interfere with the 
decisions of one’s own system then it is admitted against our will, | 
` Again, if it is held that a, means of proof produces such true 
knowledge as reveals only a new object then recognition, which isa 
source of true knowledge, should be sacrificed. | 

Now, if the objector argues that recognition- produces such true ` 
knowledge as throws light upon some ‘new predicate of the subject, 
e.g., the present existence of the subject then he simply deceives us. 

The judgment which immediately precedes recognition clearly 
suggests that an object endures as long as the conditions of its 
destruction do not assemble. Recognition simply corroborates the 
evidence of its predecessor judgment. The unambiguous verdict of 
recognition is that it grasps an endurable object. | 

In fine, we beg to submit that one should not obstinately stick 
to the conclusion that a means of proof produces such true knowledge 
which reveals only a novel object. The objector urges that if you 
do not subséribe to our view then memory should be regarded as a 
piece of true knowledge. . | 

f This objection is not tenable since recollection is not a piece of 
true knowledge since it knows an object which has already been 
apprehended but because of the fact that its object is not one of its 
casual factors. oe 

- How is it that memory is not generated by its object? When 
‘memory comes into being its object ceases to exist. If this is your 
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argument then how is the inference of the past rainfall generated 
by an existent object? The answer is that the subject of inference’ 
is also inferred and that it produces the inference in question. The 
subject of inference isariver. The river at a particular place has a 
sudden rise in water due to the heavy rainfall in the recent past 
because it contains a large quantity of extra water which has been 
supplied by.a contiguous up-country over which it flows. The past 
rainfall is now, non-existent but the river which is also inferred 
as the subject of inference exists at the time of inference. There- 
fore, an inferential knowledge is conditioned by its real and existent 
object. How do you account for the origin of the mental perception 
in the form that one’s brother will turn up to-morrow due to the 
casuality of its existent object? The answer is that the object of 
the perception in question is his brother who lives in a distant 
country. He is qualified by the future act of coming which will take 
place tomorrow. He also knows this predicate, produces the percep. ' 
tion in questicn. Therefore the pure mental perception (pratibha) 
is not an exception to the above rule. But, in case of memory, its 
object is not thought of as one of its conditions. Take the example 
of the memory of a son of his dead father. The father is dead and — 
gone and his body has been consumed:by fire. There is no trace of 
his existence. Still, he is easily recalled. Though the object is non- 
existent yet memory takes place. Therefore, memory Is not condi- 
tioned by its object. Even when the object. of memory exists in a 
distant country the existence of the object is not considered as an 
invariable condition of memory. Hence, an object of memory does not 
condition it. 

If memory is excluded from true knowledge because of its being 
not conditioned by its object then the definition of a means of proof 
should not be qualified by the phrase ' not productive of such true 
knowledge as grasps a known object.’ Moreover, Jaimini himself 
has stated that verbal testimony is a valid source of knowledge only 
when it produces such a knowledge which reveals a new matter, not 
known before. But why do you overdo by an extension of the appli- 
cation of this test to all cases of means of proof? 

Some other Buddhists hold that Pramana is broadly defined to 
be such as does not baffle movement. . A means of proof is that which 
does not frustrate the movement of a knower. The negative predicate 
has a positive meaning. It signifies what leads to the attainment of 
the object revealed by apprehension. How does a pramana help us 
to get hold of an object? It reveals an object. This revelation sets 
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up movement in the knower either to get hold of an object which is - 
conducive to pleasure or to refrain from en object which is a source 
of pain. A man attains an object when he moves for it, being 
prompted by its illumination. The connecting link between a means 
of proof and the attainment of its object is a process of the former; 
viZ., the revelation of the object, 

The knower attains the object but the people think that the 
means of proof causes him to attain it because it shows the object to 
him. A parallel case may be cited. The people say, that the king 
robs a man of his property though his soldiers actually do the act 
at his. instance. Here ‘the pronouncement of an order amounts to 
the actual commitment of an act. The character of a means of proof 
is its capacity for leading to the attainment of an object. In the 
ordinary usage, too, whatever helps one to attain an object shown by 
itself is called a means of proof. Both perception and inference 
partake of the character of leading to successful attainment. Hence 
the broad definition of a means of proof is sound. ` The object of pure 
sensé-perception is real and exclusively particular. It is very short- 
lived and endures a moment only. Though it is impossible to attain 
it yet its series is attained. Hence the meaning of ‘ leading to success- 
ful attainment ’ is the production of determinate perceptions which 
refer to a series of objects similar to that of the basic pure sense 
perception. | ; | . 

Though the object of an inference is always a creature of imagi- 
nation yet the imagination being based upon the solid rock of the 
unbroken succession of real objects a man attains a real object under 
the guidance of an inferential knowledge. A familiar example will 
explain our contention. A man mistakes the rays of a gem for a gem. 
If he proceeds to have it even under the guidance of illusion, he 
attains a gem. Similarly, a man proceeding to get hold of an imagi- 
nary object under the direction of inference attains a real object. In 
fine, a means of proof is what leads to the attainment of an object 
of determinate knowledge. ‘Though the object of determinate know- 
ledge is unreal yet ihe locus of imagination being real a real object is 
attained. Hence, the hypothesis that a means of proof leads to ‘the 
attainment of the object of determinate knowledge is proved. 

Therefore, a judgment such as the conch-shell is yellow, etc., is 
not true though a man who proceeds to attain the object referred to 
by the above illusory judgment gets conch-shell, since he does not - 
attain the object as revealed by the judgment. The judgment: reveals 
a yellow conch-shell but a white conch-shell is attained. Therefore 
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the non-frustration of a means of proof signifies that a means of proof 
successfully leads to the attainment of an object as revealed by the 
judgment, the spring of action. l 

This view is not sound, Jayanta asks the Buddhists to answer 
a question, viz., “* Does a means of proof lead tothe attainment of 
an object of pure sense-perception? Or, ‘ does it lead to the attain- 
ment of an object of a judgment?’ An inference is not directly based 
upon sense-perception. Hence, the object inferred is never an object 
of pure sense-perception. Hence it is an idle talk to hold that 
inference leads to the attainment of an object of sense-perception. 
In case of perception an object is surely revealéd but is never attained 
since it endures only for a ksana (a point of time). - Again, the 
object of a judgment is hardly attained. The Buddhists themselves 
admit that the object of a judgment is nota real one and that an 
unreal object is never attained. They hold that when imagination 
imposes superstructure upon reality the object imagined is unreal and 
that the object upon which imagination does not prévail is real. A 
man may accidentally attain a real object. But it is never an 
object of perception and inference. Hence, a knower can never attain 
it, Moving in accordance with the direction of any means of proof. 

Now, the Buddhists may contend that the attainment of the 
series of the real object is as good as the attainment of a real object. 
Such a contention is not tenable. The hypothesis of a series is not 
established since the dilemma whether the series is identical with the 
individuals included in it or not cannot be perfectly solved by them. 
This hypothesis will be elaborately refuted on the chapter on the 
refutation of the universal flux. | I 

The followers of the Buddhist Idealism contend thus :—Well, it 
is admitted that a series has only an imaginary existence. The above 
definition of a means of proof does not suffer from any defect since it 
applies only to the world constructed by Nescience. Nescience aloné 
solves all the difficulties which beset the definition. Tt has been 
actually stated by them that it is a definition of the means of proof 
which holds good only in the conventional world. From the meta- 
physical point of view the external world has no real existence, 

Reality behind it is consciousness. Everything in this universe is 

| essentially consciousness. The distinction between the knower and 
the known is due to the impressions evolved by the beginningless 
Nescience. If we look at the world from the side of reality then there 
` ate no such things as the means to attainment and the attained. This 
is the essence of the Buddhist doctrine. Such a view does not stand 
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a severe scrutiny of reason. It exhibits only an attitude of escapism. | 
What is this Nescience? Is it real or unreal? The causality of 
Nescience should not be invoked to explain anything unless and 
until-its-nature and character are not defined. The world of differ- 
ances.does not owe its existence to the impressions evolved.by Nes- 
cience. But it will be established that the world of differences is 
absolutely real. If you accept the imaginary existence of a series 
then why do you not assume the imaginary.objects such as universals, 
wholes, etc.? If you urge that the latter objects are not assumed 
because such suppositions involve a number of insoluble problems, 
such as the problem of relation, etc. then a reply to this argumentation 
is that the conjecture of a series shares the same fate. They are 
simply hoping against hopes. Hence the- definition of a means of 
proof-in the form that what leads to the attainment of an object 
revealed by perception is a means of proof is absurd. It is no defi- 
nition at all. 


Moreover, this definition is too narrow to cover all causes -of 
valid knowledge. Tt does not apply to such true knowledge ` the object 
of which arouses in our mind a feeling of indifference. 


‘What is this negligible object? Itis such an object after which 
_ nobody strives since itis simply neglected. In that case, it should 
be included in the class of such objects as are to be avoided. Such a 
view is not reasonable. An object of neglect is experienced by us all 
with a peculiar trait of iisown. It cannot be discarded. 


The objects which should be avoided are sources of pain. The 
objects which are worth-receiving are conducive to pleasure. A man 
carefully avoids the former and receives the latter. Our attitudes 
towards avoidable and acceptable objects.are well-established. In case 
of indifferent objects which ary neither received nor avoided a distinct 
feeling is experienced by us.’ Our experience is the only source of its 
existence. When an object worth having is perceived by us we feel 
an attraction for it. On the other hand when we behold an avoidable 
object we feel hatred for it. But when we see a negligible object 
we neither like it nor hate it. 

The Buddhists may urge that a negligible object is an avoidable 
object since it is not worth receiving. But there is no sanction of 
reason behind it. We cannot hold a thesis like this that a eunuch is 
@ male because he is not a female or that a female is a eunuch because 
she is not a male. A eunuch-is one who is neither a male nor a female 
since he is known tous to be such. Similarly, a negligible object is 
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neither attainable nor avoidable since it is experienced by us to be 
such. _ oO 

When a man passes through a road a tuft of grass ora leaf is 
presented~ to his consciousness. He neither feels inclined to 
receive it like an umbrella nor wishes to avoid it like a snake. 
But he feels an attitude of indifference towards it. Therefore, 
the definition of a means of proof that what is conducive to the: 
attainment of an. object -is a means of proofis not a sound one 
since the perception of a negligible object is also true though it is not 
conducive to its attainment. The Buddhists may urge that the per-: 
ception of a negligible object is a means of proof though it is not 
conducive to the attainment of the object like other means of proof 
since it produces the same process as the other means of proof does 
when it helps to attain the object. -Itis stated that a king is known 
as a slayer thougl he simply issues an order of capital punishment. 
Similarly a piece of true knowledge may be simply called as conducive 
to the attainment of an object if it simply reveals an object. 

Such a conclusion is not tenable. 

If the definition of true knowledge is only confined within the 
precincts of its power of revealing its object then it should also cover 
the illusory experience of water on the locus of the bright rays of the 
sun, t.€., mirage since it reveals its object. 

Now, the Buddhists contend that in the case of illusion the object 
of the basic sense-perception is the real ray of the sun but it produces 
a judgment which refers to an imaginary object, viz., water. Hence, 
it turns out to be false as it produces a contrary judgment. One and 
the same means of perception assumes three different characters as 
it produces three distinct results, viz., it reveals an intended object, 
does not reveal some other intended object and reveals an object with 
which if is not causally connected. A piece of knowledge which does 
not reveal a particular aspect of an object is not a means of proof of 
it. Let us take an example. When we perceive a blue object the 
perception of a blue object is the means of proof of it. since the above 
perception produces a judgment referring to the blue object. 

Every real object of the universe is momentary and hence the 
blue object is momentary. The transitoriness of an object is its 
essence. It is not distinct from the object itself. Itis also grasped 
when the object is perceived. But the perception of the blue object 
in question is not a means of proof of its momentariness, since the 
perception of it does not produce a judgment which points to ita 
transitoriness. But the judgment reveals the blue object as a. persis» 
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tent one. But the persistence of the blue object is merely imaginary. 
Hence, the imaginary element ¿ontributes to the untruth of ihe judg- 
ment. Thus, the sense-perception of the blue object is not a means of 
proof of its persistence. This is the sum and substance of the revised 
thesis of a section of the Buddhists. ` | 

If you introduce your thesis in this strain then the definition of 
the means of proof involves much more defects. You have stated 
that a means of proof leads to the atiainment of an object by means 
of a process, viz., a judgment. Hence, as the perception of an indivi- 
dual ray of the sun is not a means of proof because of its production 
of a judgment referring to a contrary object so the perception of an. 
individual should not be a means of proof because of its production 
of a judgment pointing to a series which is contrarily opposed to an 
individual. As the judgment. points to an imaginary series so why 
does the knower move for the attainment of the object of perception 
knowing full well that the object cannot be attained, being momen- 
tary. If it is further contended that the knower moves to attain the 
object because he has wrongly identified the individual object with 
the imaginary series then it should be acknowledged that an illusion 
leads to the attainment of an object. In that case, such a perception 
is not a means of proof. Therefore, a means of proof is not conducive 
to the attainment of an object. Moreover, the attainment or the 
non-attainment of an object entirely depends upon the desire of a 
person. The awareness of an object is the only product of a means 
of proof. Therefore, in order to frame the definition of a means of 
proof the character of knowledge, its product, should be accurately 
specified. In fine, it is reasonable to hold that the essence of a means 
of proof does not lie in its conduciveness to the attainment of an 
object. 

The Samkhyists also hold that the mode of intellect is a means 
of proof. When-an object comes within the range of sense-organ a 
change takes place in it (sense-organ). It assumes the form of the 
object in question.” This image of the object, evolved by the sense- 
organ, exerts influence upon the Inteilect. The Intellect also trans- 
forms itself into a similar image of the Intellect. This mode of Intel- 
lect attributing itself to transcendental consciousness (Puruga) as its 
property isa means of proof. Transcendental consciousness, posses- 
sing attribution of Intellect, becomes the knower of a definite object 
fixed up by Intellect. The mode of Intellect which is called cogni- 
tion or apprehension. or determinate knowledge is unconscious since 
it is a property of unconscious Intellect. Its result is the revelation 
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of. an object. It does not belong to Intellect. Cognition or appre- 
‘hension or determinate knowledge is not a property of him who 
reveals an object. Therefore there is no co-ordination between a 
cause and its result. A means of proof does not belong to Trans- 
cendental consciousness since a means of proof is such as possesses 
cognition or apprehension or determinate knowledge as its property. 
The result of a means of proof is the revelation of an object. It does 
not belong to Intellect. 


The Samkhyists may contend that when Intellect evolves modes 
it becomes very transparent. Purusa, stainless by its very nature is 
reflected into serene Intellect and as a result of this reflection, the 
revelation of an object which is a property of Intellect is ascribed to 
transcendental consciousness and intellect appears to be conscious. 
If you stick to this position then your very statement contradicts your 
own tenet. The property of Purusa does not really belong to 
intellect and vice versa. l | 


Your hypothesis is not different from that of representative 
consciousness of the Buddhists. The refutation of the Buddhist 
hypothesis amounts to that of your hypothesis. 

All the “details of the system of Kapila will be elaborately refuted 
in the subsequent section. Here, we only point out that if one 
follows his system he will fail to find a means of proof in if. 


We shall not expose the other definitions of a means of proof 
framed by the other system-makers to criticism if they suffer from no 
defects. For this very reason those who belong to our camp hold 
that the assemblage of conditions such as défectless eyes, etc., is a 
means of proof since it is the cause of true knowledge. (The defini. 
tion and division of Pramana).. | | ... " 


The means of proof, stated above, admits of four kinds. The 
‘author of Nyšya-sütra says to this effect ‘ Perception, Inference, 
Comparison and Verbal testimony are the means of proof. In this 
sūtra, the name and division of the subject-matter have been given. 
In this context, the definition of the general subject-matter, its 
division, the detinitions of its specified forms should be given. The 
next four sütras which discuss the definitions at the four sub-classes 
of pramana are as follows ‘ Indriyartha-sannikargotpannam, ete. 
(arisen from the contact of the sense-organs with their objects ete.) 
In this sutra the genéral definition of Pramina and its division have 
been given. 


By the single sutra the great sage has realised two ends viz. he 
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has mentioned the four divisions of Pramana and the genera defini- 
tion of Pramana. 

: The term ‘Pramāņa’ in close proximity of the terms 
“Pratyaksa (Perception), Anumāna (Inference), Upamana (Compari- 
son) and Sabda (Verbal Testimony) points to the fourfold division 
of Pramāņa (means of proof). But no term denoting the number 
‘four’ is given there. Moreover, there is no term such as only to 
indicate the restriction imposed upon the number of the divisions of: 
the means of proof. In that case, how do we know that the. division 
is exhaustive and complete? Our answer to this question is that 
the number is indicated by the very meaning of the terms themselves 
like the sentence ‘ Feed three persons of the. Garga family’ the 
sentence ‘ Bring Yajnadatta and Devadatta’? purports to convey that 
only two persons are to be brought though there are no terms to 
indicate the number and the exclusion of the other number. 
Similarly, if itis stated that Perception, Inference, Comparison and 
Verval Testimony are the means of proof then these very names by 
the force of their meaning suggest the exclusive character of the 
intended division, i.¢., they are only four neither more nor less, Thus 
from the very name of the species we eee the suggested 
division. ‘The derivative meaning of the term ‘ pramaina’ supplies 
us with the definition of Pramāna in its general feature. By which 
true knowledge is‘ attained is called Pramaini. The term ‘ Pramana’ 
denotes the sense. of an instrument. The cause of Prama (true 
knowledge) is Pramana. It has been shown before. The sūtra 
which embodies the definition of Upamana (comparison) containing 
the term ‘ sadhya-sadhana’ in the middle suggests by a linguistic 
device that ‘sadhya-sidhana’ (sadhya—~prama—true knowledge, 
sadhana—karana—a cause—the cause of true knowledge) is the 
common character of all sorts of means of proof. The net result is 
that a cause of true knowledge isa means of proof. Ifa cause of 
knowledge produces such a judgment as is partly true and partly 
false then if may be as well a means of proof. In order to meet the 
apprehended difficulty three terms such as arthotpannam (caused by 
the real object of knowledge), avyabhicari (non-illusory) and vyava- 
siyatmakam (determinate) should be borrowed from the sūtra on 
perception and incorporated into the other siitras defining the other 
forms of means of proof so that fhe causes of memory, illusion. and 
doubt. are excluded from all classes of means of proof. Thus, the 
above three terms become the common factors of all the four sütras 
which define the four different types of means of proof. 
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The term ‘arthotpanna’ (owing its origin to a real object) 
prevents the cause of memory from being a means of proof. The 
terms ‘ avyabhicari’ excludes the source of illusion from being ‘a 
means of proof. The term ‘ Vyavaséyatmakam’ deducts the cause 
of a doubt from the list of means of proof. Thus, the boiled down 
meaning of the whole thing: amounts to this that a means of proof 
is the cause of such knowledge as is generated by areal object, is 
not doubtful and is not illusory. Thus we get the definition of a 
means of proof in its genenic character and the division of it from 
a single sutra. 

If a single sūtra serves two independent purposes, viz., the 
division of pramana and definition of pramina in its generic character 
then a defect in the use of a sentence is noticed. A sentence should 
mean a single meaning. But if it denotes two meanings then it really 
splits itself up into two s3ntences. A sentence represents a unit of 
thought. It should not represent two. Ifit does so it violates the 
fundamental assumption of the use of language. The sūtra of 
Gautama suffers from this defect. 

A reply to this is as follows :—A -sutra is immune from this defect 
Since it is an agreed assumption that a sutra should point to more than 
one meaning either by its consistent terms themselves or by their 
meanings, | l 

When a matter is known only by means of verbal testimony to 
the exclusion of other means of proof the sentence which expresses 
it should have only one meaning. Ifit signifies two meanings then 
and then only the charge of the bifurcation of the single unit of 
thought into the two units of thought etc. invalidates the authority 
-of the sentence. Tn such cases only a sentence should not convey 
‘two meanings. 

Let us take an example. The vedic injunction ‘A _ perzon 
desirous of kingdom in the Heaven should perform the Vajapeya 
sacrifice. This injunction is an illustration of UOtpatti vidbi which 
simply narrates the name of a sacrifice. If we try to extract two 
meanings from it then it will shape itself as a case of guna-vidhi as 
well. A gunavidhi signifies merely a guna (a subsidiary part) of 
the main action already enjoined by a previous injunction.” The 
second meaning of the injunction in question amounts to this that 
a sacrifice should be performed in order to attain Heaven and that 
wine should be the most important article to be used in this sacrifice. 
Thus the one sentence has two contradictory meanings. According 
‘to the first one the action enjoined by this sacrifice is completely a 
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new one. Buton the other haa according to the second one the 
action enjoined is merely a repitition and soon. It is impossible ` 
on the part of a sentence to yield such two contradictory meanings. 
But the precious sutras dexterously indicate a lot of meanings which 
have been already determined by the different sources of knowledge. 
But it is a glorious feat on the part of the sutras that they yield 
various meanings. Such a feat should not be condemned as defec- 
live. It is called a sutra because it indicates many a meaning. This 
is really an excellent device adopted by the authors of the siitras that 
they give the readers to understand a good deal of things by means 
of a- single sentence containing a minimum number of syllables. 
The device, adopted by them to indicate so many meanings is as 
follows:—the filling up of the understood, the use of one to serve 
multiple purposes and the repetition of some word. The sūtras 
follow a set of rules to convey so many meanings. There is nothing 
faulty about them. 

There is no such rule as determines the order of time ree 
the division of genus and its definition. But there is a rule that 
the definition of the species must-follow the division of its genus and 
its definition. -A single sutra may simultaneously discharge both 
functions, viz., division and definition by means of tantra (serving 
many a purpose). 

The definition of a species is not possible if the corresponding 
genus remains undefined. But we may divide a genus into species 
and define it as we like. We may at first divide it into species and 
then define it. Or, we may atthe outset, define it and then divide 
it into species as in the case of Siddhanta (Tenet) and Chala 
(wrangling). Or, we may simultaneously define it and divide it into 
species. In order to do it if the device of tantra (serving many 
purposes by one and the same thing) or the device of Avrtti (the 
repitition of something) is adopted then it suffers from no defect. 

Let us now postpone the consideration of devices, viz., tantrata 
(the use of the same sutra to serve multiple purposes) and avriti 
(the repitition of the same word) adopted in the sutra in question to 
indicate the. number of the means of proof since the logicians of the 
‘rival school do not agreé to the point that the number of the means 
of proof is four. It will be established that the number of the means 
of proof is exactly four when it will be proved to the hilt that their 
number is neither more nor less. But it is difficult to prove the 
above thesis. There are many hypotheses on the point at issue. 
The Carvikas (materialists) hold that perception is the only source 
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of knowledge, The Buddhists assert that there are only two sources 
of knowledge, viz., perception and inference. The Samkhyists subs- 
cribe to the view that the three means of proof viz. perception, in- 
ference and verbal testimony should only be admitted. The 
Mimansakas and others arrive at a conclusion that the number of 
the means of proof is more than four. How do you come to the 
conclusion that the means of proof only admits of four divisions? A 
reply to this question is as follows. We shall refute later on the 
view of the Carvakas when the validity of an inference will be dis- 
cussed. We shall show the difference of the verbal testimony from 
inference when we shall subsequently define verbal testimony. Hence 
the Buddhists do not follow the right path. 

The Buddhists refuse to accept the Nyaya thesis. They hold 
that the means of proof admits only of two kinds since the knowable 
-~ objects are only of two types and the difference in the type of know- 
able objects alone accounts for the variety of the means of proof. 
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PROSPECTS OF DEMOCRATIC-SOCIALIST 
ü SYNTHESIS ` | 


Narayani Basu, M.A. 


DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM. 


Daa is the k of the people. ` It implies that the ruling 
power is not vested in any class or classes but in the members of 
the community as a whole. The ultimate goal of Democracy js “to 
maintain that atmosphere in which men have the opportunity to be 
their best selves” (Laski). To attain this goal democracy strives 
for augmenting political and. economic freedom of the individual. 


Democratic ideas were born of the struggle of the middle class. 
against feudalism. With the rise of industrialism the feudal system 
became an absurdity as its machinery was too primitive to cope with 
the complex phenomenon of large scale production. But feudal lords 
were enjoying privileges’ which retarded economic progress of the new 
industrial class. So, it was advocated that if ajl restraints upon trade 
and commerce were withdrawn people would have ereater freedom 
to develop their resources and with that their personalities. Thus 
in the 19th century Europe liberty in the form of free competition 
favourable to commercial success of the individual was the order a 
the day. I 


Such competitive individualisin gave power aay to a class and 
. led to poverty and degradation of workers. Matters reached a position 
in which the ordinary: masses had ‘to ééll their labour power to the 
capital owner for bare subsistence. The struggle of the exploited 
mass to get out of the industrial anarchy tends to bring socialistic 
economy into existence. Socialism emphasizes on social ownership 
of the means of production. As to the means of attaining social owner- 
ship Kar] Marx provides the proletariat, i.e., the workers who are the 
actual producing class, with the weapon of social revolution’ for 
capturing power from the capitalist class. The whole political power, 
according to him, will be concentrated in the hands of the proletariat 
only, and as the capitalist class will be liquidated, the proletarian 
state will.gradually wither away. 

While in the 19th century over all European countries a move- 
ment against feudalism and for democratic government was gaining 
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ground, Russia remained outside this democratic trend. Democracy 
did not take firm root in Russian soil because of the lack of industrial 
development and backwardness of the bourgeoisie. Absence - ‘of cons- 
titutional Government led tö. unrestricted tyranny of the Tsar and 
of the feudal landlords so that the workers and the: peasants had no 
ether course but to revolt against the Tsarist regime. Thus the 
absence of parliamentary deinocracty paved the way for the victory 
of Marxian Socialism. in . Russia, and for the establishment of prole- 
. tarian dictatorship under the aegis of the Bolshevik Party. 

Russia had made enormous economic achievements since the 
Revolution. “The war has been won, unemployment has been 
conquered, the growing -productivity of the Soviet Union stands in 
startling contrast to the deliberate organisation of scarcity in the 
Capitalist countries” (Laski). These achievements were made at 
the cost of fundamental political rights. The Communist leaders 
are masters of the new Socialist State and they have set up an one- 
party dictatorship.. There is no liberty to criticise the policy of the 
Polit-Bureau, There is no liberty to change the government by 
peaceful and constitutional means. “À man cannot found a journal 
of opinion or publish a book -or hold a meeting to advocate views”: 
(Laski) which are not in- agreemént with the state policy. Art, 
drama, music, cinema every where the new government have sought 
to take up a policy which may soon lead to a dull uniformity. Thus, 
Russian Bolshévism with its denial of individuality did not appear. 
as an ideal system to other countries. The inherent defects of 
Democracy and Communism have led their’ respective advocates to 
revise their orthodox doctrines and find a synthesis of the two. 

EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 


A 


Even much earlier than the Russian Revolution, differences 
arose within the Marxian International about the revolutionary or 
evolutionary form of the socialist movement. In 1890 Edward 
Bernstein, a. prominent figure of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany preached the necessity of equal distribution of wealth but 
he rejected the theory of class struggle ‘and the need for violent re- 
volution, Bernstein clang to the gradualist idea of Democratic 
Socialism, i.e., achievement of Socialism through parliamentary 
measures.. Later on, on this issue there arose a violent polemical 
controversy between Kautsky and Lenin. While Kautsky like Berns- 
tein argued that Socialists should move towards the Right and fall 
in line with the bourgeois parties on the national question Lenin urged 
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a movement in the opposite direction. While Socialist parties of the 
Second International were infected with the war hysteria of the time 
and confined themselves to their respective parliaments with their 
socialist programme Lenin wanted that Socialists all over Europe 
should turn the imperialist war into a civil war and formed the Third 
International with that purpose in view. The Revisionism of Berns- 
tein was revived on a wider level by Kautsky, and the Second Interna- 
tional when they pleaded that the bourgeois state can slowly met- 
amorphose into a socialist’ state through democratic methods. This 
movement is but the continental version of the doctrine of Democratic 
Socialism developed by Fabians earlier in England. Since the last 
quarter of the 19th Century British Damocracy is coy going the 
way of Socialism. 


FABIANISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Democractic Socialism differs from Marxian Socialism both in 
economics and in politics. It is essentially evolutionary and gradua- 
list, expecting socialism to come as the sequel to the full realisation 
of universal suffrage and representative government. The tendency 
to mingle democracy with collectivism is manifested in Fabia 1 
ideology. The Fabian Society was founded in 1883 with the object 
of reorganizing society in conformity with the Socialist doctrine. Yet 
it essentially differs from Marxian ideology both in theory and in 
tactics, holding that equal distribution of wealth is not a revolutionary 
novelty, rather it is a scheme capable of realisation through . universal 
suffrage and representative government. The Fabians relied more 
on public organisation than on violent political movement. They 
joined the Independent Labour Party founded in 1893 and provided 
the latter with a clear policy. The aim of the Independent Labour 
Party was to set up a new working class movement. To make it 
successful they tried to detach the older trade unions from liberalism. 
After World War I, the Independent Labour Party was discredited 
and the Labour Party emerged as reincarnation of Fabianism. 

The Labour Party of England in conformity with her democratic 
tradition has come into power through general elections. ‘Twice 
during the. inter-war period the Labour Party took office. The 
general election of 1924 returned a House of Commons in which 
Labour Party was in a majority but dependent on Liberal support. 


Tn 1925 the Labour-Liberal Coalition failed. The Second Labour 


Government like the first was a minority government dependent on 
liberal support. It is only the general election of 1945 which produced 


+ 
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for the Labour Party an absolute majority for the ñrst time in British 
history and had the Parliamentary power to carry out its election 
plédges. But after World War II the economic life of England 
was completely unbalanced, and the Labour Party has to face the 
following problems: 

During war-time 60% of Britain’s national income, was spent 
on the prosecution of war and out of the total employed population 
of 21 million, more than 10 million men were absorbed in wartime 
jobs. The industrial resources in these men, material and machines 
had to be demobilised and diverted from their wartime uses to peace- 
time industry in proper propor tions. 

Secondly, there was the purély financial problem: During the 
war, there had been a permanent inflation. The income. of the 
country had risen from £5,000 million in 1939 to about £ 8,500 
million in 1944 and there had been a comparable rise in prices. 
The Labour Government would have resolved this difficulty either 
by allowing inflation to follow its natural course or by suppressing 
it with very high levels of unemployment. But the New Govern- 
ment was determined to follow neither of these mistaken courses. 

Finally, there was the problem of the balance of payments. 
The new Government had to face the terrible fact that they could 
pay for only one-third of their necessary supplies from abroad.. It 
was in the midst of this impending disaster that the Labour Govern.’ 
ment entered into office in August, 1945. The fundamental task of 
the new government was to get rid. of this catastrophy. Let us 
see how they handled the problem. 

Demobilisation and resettlement :—Almost 7,000,000 men and 
women were demobilised from the Armed Forces and reabsorbed into 
peace-time industry. One remarkable consequence followed from 
this. By the end of 1946, industrial Hoon was restored to its 
pre-war level. 

Financial policy -—The new government’s financial policy also 
proved successful. :- The Bank of England was nationalised and the 
Joint Stock Banks were brought under the direction of its Governor. 
By the beginning of 1947, the Labour Government. practically 
controlled inflation without starting a post-war depression. 

Balance of payments :—England’s requirements were between 
£1,100 million and £1,200 million a year from abroad but in 1946 she 
was in a position to export only £400 million. Obviously, the deficit 
in the balance of payments was frightening. The Labour Government 
thought that increase in export which would make successful the Social 
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‘Security plan; was not possible without nationalizing all big industries. 
Thus civil aviation, coal mining, inland transport, electricity, gas, iron 
and steel industries came „one after another, under control which 
extended to agricultural land also. I 

Thus the Labour Party averted a post-war crisis by socialising a 
considerable sphere of national economy. This marks the first phase 
-of success for Democratic Socialism. 


U.S.S.R. UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1936 


Russian Communists also having realised the one-sidedness of 
‘their doctrine are gradually yielding to democratic ideals. Lenin at first 
thought of making a clean sweep of the bourgeoisie by one violent 
stroke. This was the object of War Communism followed in Russia 
‘after the Revolution. But the bourgeoisie and the rich peasants were 
too strong and “Lenin had to step back and introduce the New Eco- 
‘nomic Policy, thereby permitting a limited life to big agricultural 
‘interests and to private enterprise. 


Stalin has gone farther. In the constitution of USSR of 1936, 
institutions such as religion, which were once rejected by Marx as 
| bourgeois myths and phantases have got detinite place. ‘‘In order to 
. ensure the citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. 
is separated from the state, and the school from the Church. Freedom 
of religious worship as well as freedom of anti-religious propaganda, is 
recognized for all citizens” (Article 124). 


Not to speak of cultural liberties, the 1986 constitution of the 
U.S.S.R.. guarantees their citizens the following PHIR — - 


~ 


` Freedom of the press. 
Freedom of assembly including the holding of mass meetings. 


Freedom of street processions and: demonstrations. Moreover, 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed the right to unite in public 
organization, trade unions, co- operative societies, youth organizations, 
defence organizations, cultural, technical and scientific societies. 

It does not seem, however, that any of these may criticize basic 
state policy. Further, the well-known democratic means of safe- 
guarding the liberty of the individual against the absolutism of the 
Government, viz., separation of powers, independence of the judiciary, 
multi-party system, etc. are still conspicuous by their absence in the 
U. 8. S.R. 
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7 China’s inner history has-been the long struggle of a tormented 
peasantry fighting against feudal landlords for land and livelihood. 
The Chinese people at first inspired by the doctrines of Dr. Sun. Yat- 
sen and later by those of Karl Marx have captured the state machinery 
by a violent overthrow. of the: upper bourgeoisie. The Peoples’ 
Republic has abolished ‘‘all prerogatives of imperialist countries in 
China,” The feudal system of land-ownership has been abolished and 
its place is gradually being taken by a system of present owner- 
ship. ‘‘Bureaucratic capital’ ’'except that of the foreigners has been 
confiscated by the state. The Communists are the masters of the 
country, yet they have not liquidated all other parties as has been done 
in.the U.S.S.R. Mao Tse-tung the theoretician and architect of New 
Democracy is building up a new pattern of democracy with socialism 
as the ultimate goal. The new Republic of China admits the political 
rights of the working class, the peasantry, the middle class and the 
national capitalists. The state is protecting private property and. 
legitimate private investments in industry and commerce. Only feudal. 
landlords and bureaucratic capitalists are deprived of political rights, 
Tn fact, China is admitting all progressive elements in addition to the. 
Comniunist Party and has formed a Democratic Front ‘‘composed of 
the Chinese working class, peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, national. 
bourgeoisie and other patriotic democratic elements- based on the 
alliance of the workers and peasants’? (Common Programme).- . 3 

‘ . The. democracy practised in U.S.S.R. and China is not of the 
traditional parliamentary ‘type. The pendulum of government does 
not oscillate between the poles of a ‘party system and the electorate has 
to exercise its right within. the framework of a policy laid down from 
the top. This is evident from the constitution of China. The organs. 
of state power at all levels shall practise democractic centralism, In 
doing this the main principles shall be: the People’s Congress 
shall be responsible and accountable to the people. The People’s 
Government Councils should be responsible -and accountable to 
the People’s Congresses. Within the People’s Congress and within 
the People’s Government Councils, the minority shall abide by the 
decisions of the majority, the appointment of the People’s Government 
of each level shall be ratified by the People’s Governments of the 
higher level ; the People’s Governments of the lower levels ` shall obey 
the people’s Governments of the higher levels and all local People’s 
Governments throughout the country shall obey the Central People’ 8 
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Governments.” The People’s Congresses in lower units shall elect 
People’s Congresses at higher units up to the National Congress at 
the top. Thus while the direction comes from the top, the top 
is the creation of the bottom. ‘The whole policy is laid down and the. 
list “of candidates prepared by the joint platform of the. political 
parties. The citizen has not the right to change the government 
through constitutional means. Thus while hig strides have been 
taken towards economic equality, constitutional liberty has been 
considerably reduced. 


Demooratic SOCIALISM 1N U.K. (SINCE 1945) 


On the other hand, the gradualist policy of U.K. has not led her 
beyond some‘ early victories towards socialism. Al further attempts 
to enlarge the scope of nationalisation have failed because of her 
dependence on America and because of the resistence from within of 
her own capitalist class. This economic dependence has gone so far 
as to tie up British foreign policy with Washington. Since England 
has to lean upon American aids and loans and since the United States 
is strongly opposed to socialism both at home and abroad England 
has but to obey unless she- makes a bold bid to strike a new line. 
The result has been a clear division within the Socialist Labour Party 
which has almost grown into a split. The left wing of the Socialist 
Party is advocating a middle road between America and U.S.S.R. and 
is. repeatedly warning the Government not to be the ‘‘ fellow-travellers 
‘of Washington policy.’’ 

A comparative economic study of the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. 
will show that although the standard of living in the former is higher 
than that in the latter, the industrial progress of the U.K. -has been 
modest compared to that of the U.S.S.R. In 1937, the industrial 
progress of the two countries was as. follows :— 


Production per head of population i in 1937* 


i U.S.S.R U.K. 
1, Electric power (Kilowatt h) T 915 608 
2. Pig iron (Kilograms) Say 86.0 188.0 
8. Steel (Kilograms) oe 105.0 279.0 
4, Coal (Kilograms) ' ee 757.0 5165.0 
5. Cement (Kilograms) ` i 32 0 154.0 
6. Cotton fabrics (Square metres) is 160 ` 60.0 

. 7. Woollen fabrics { " 2”) sss 0.6 TA - 

' 8. ‘Leather footwear (Pairs) ` ie 10 ' 9.92 
9. Soap (Kilograms) re 3.0 11.0 - 


* B.P. Turin’s ‘‘ The U.S8.8. R,” 1948, 8rd Ed., _ London, p. 165 | 
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But in the following years the tempo of industrial advance seems 
to have been decidedly slowed down in the U.K. while that of the 
U.S.S.R. is speeded up. This will be clear from the figures that are 
given below. The industria] production of the two countries bas been 
represented by 100 for the base year 1937. 


Industrial production (General)* 


U.8.8.R. F U.K. 

1987 as 100 100 
1946 se 110 90 
1947 me 135 98 

. 1948 a 171 109 
1919 bie 204 116 


Thus industrial progress of the U.K. has been modest’ compared 
to that of the U.S.S.R. Of course, from the above statistical analysis 
of the industrial production of the two conntries, it does not follow 
that England’s workers are less organized or productive than those of 
the U.S.S.R. Industrial production of a country depends as much 
upon the workers’ ability as upon the utilisation of its natural 
resources. England has already explored during the last few centuries 
her domestic natural resources whereas the Soviet Union has. just 
started exploring them. When a country attains full employment 
further advance in per capita production becomes an uphill journey. 
While this is almost the case with Britain, Russia with her vast 
natural resources is bound to have a. continuous record of increasing 
returns for years to come. Naturally, U.S.8.R.’s industrial advance 
-should be quicker. Anyway, England can still expand her industrial 
capacity to a certain extent, But her difficulty in increasing her 
exports lies in the fact that her distribution of labour is not in balance. 
To achieve this it is necessary to increase the number of men and the 

amount of capital in her undermanned industries and agriculture. 
` Inerement in one industry is possible by using more capitai-and labour 
in it; but this is not possible unless the government can get full 
control over all the industries—public and private.. Maximum 
production depends on the allocation of capital and labour in accord- 
ance with the principle of equi-marginal returns. Partial planning in 
the absence of the application of this principle over the whole sector 
of production creates its own diffculty. But as the U.K. has adopted 
the path of Democratic Socialism it is unwilling to deviate from its 
goal of gradual adjustment of individual freedom with orderly planning. . 


* Gtatistical Year Book of the U.N.O, 1949-50. 
4—1799 P— XII 
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`The five years of Labour Government show the limit of possi- 
bilities of Democratic Socialism in a country like U.K. which possesses 
a strong capitalist class traditionally biased against any form of 
socialism Before the`last general elections the force of nationalisation 


seemed to have had spent: itself. The- Labour Party could not e- 


implement the Stee] Nationalisation Act nor could promise any fresh 
S nationalisation. It had to cut down social services to carry on the 
armament programme. On the other hand, a major part of planning 
that has already been achieved has been accepted by the Conservative 
Party which has now come to power. 

The prospect of Democratic Socialism does not appear very brig 
at present. Those who do not see eye to eye with the entire system 
of Marxism, cannot fail to notice that the greatest opposition to further. 
expansion and success of democratic socialism in England has arisen” 
from open hostility of the capitalists of Britain and America, It is 
difficult for socialism to grow. at home when the vast outlying, oversea 
colonies and dependencies of Great Britain remain in the back-water ` 
of capitalist imperialism. The Marxian theory is true that individual 
liberty and social equality cannot go together in a society where a 
powerful economic class clings to its vested interest and which is 
under the economic influence of other capitalist countries. In the 
present Society ridden with exploitation democratic socialism cannot 
- rule out compulsion and force. 

Neither China nor U.K. has as yet produced a system where 
individual freedom and social justice have received a proper adjustment. 
But both have at least shown that democratic socialist sy nthesis is a 
decisive trend in political development and human thought as well as 
political organisation are inevitably leading towards that consurnmation. 
What will be the specific form in ‘which both these aspects will find 
an even balance, remains yet to be seen. Obviously it will not 
conform to a readymade pattern, but will have to be forged out 
of a complex of social melieu where the traditions, intelligence, 
habits and genius of the country concerned will play a considerable 
part. 


NOTHING RESEMBLES VIRTUE SO MUCH 
AS A GREAT CRIME. 


Co-operation and the Democratic Fallacy 


` 


MICHAEL EDWARDES, F.R.A.S 


‘The thiug most important to man is Man’. The simplicity of 
this reminder’ of Spinoza's, almost, in our modern world, demands 
its own rejection. Not only has simplicity come to be treated as 
suspect, but the dimensions of the human personality have shrunk 
so much that they have almost disappeared from the landscape, and 
are rapidly being supplanted by agencies which have little interest 
in the individual except possibly to ensure his annihilation. 
| These agencies in the so-called democratic world have taken over 
the initiative and action of the individual and of the individual- 
within-the-group on the pretext of defending that key-stone of western 
democracy, the freedom of the person. This key-stone, I believe 
to be the great crime disguised as the essential virtue. The fallacy, 
which allows Law-supposed-to-protect freedom to be, in fact, the 
Law-designed-to-smother-it, 

Briefly, and without expansion, it is my contention that the 
emphasis on personal freedom on the one hand, and the replacement 
of contractual’ freedom by the coercive ‘ rule-of-Law’ on the other, 
has prevented the evolution of a true. democratic society. And 
further, the present ‘ anthoritarian’ democracy of our ‘ free’ world 
is as destructive to fhe humsn spirit as communist institutionalism. 
After discussing this point, I would like to suggest that in Co- 
-operation and Mutual Aid lies the only solution by which the continu- 
ance of human existence and the creation of the ‘ good’ society, 
can be assured. 

It is often said, unfortunately loudly and with spurious academic 
authority, that freedom can only be created by directive, by agencies 
that are external to the unit that is to be freed. An American, 
E. Reves, in his book ‘The Anatomy of Feace’ (N.Y. 1945) sums- 
up tbis attitude {aiso his own) as well as it can be. 

.* Freedom in human society is exclusively the product of the 

State. It is, indeed, unthinkable without the State:........... 


1 The pattern of contractual freedom will be defined later in this article. 
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Experience demonstrates (!) that during all our history 
there has been only one method alone to approach this 
ideal. This method is Law. Human freedom is created 
by Law (my italics). 

Let us consider what is implied by this piece of clairvoyance. 

Freedom we must assume, as apparently history proves it (Mr. 
Reves’ history, of course), isa condition which cannot predate the 
introduction of legal processes for tt is an invention of these processes. 
[t cannot ‘exist in the individual per se, nor in any forms of 
society which may have been based-on mutual-aid, that is to say 
‘contractual’, which did not contain an external authority: the 
State with its coercive powers and its codification of Law. This, 
I feel, may safely be described, though not dismissed, as unrelated 
to facts. ee, 

Pausing for a moment, 14 would perhaps be rewarding to examine 
the use of the word Freedom itself. In doing so we may find that 
it is in'the cencept of Freedom that we discover the fallacy. 

This concept of Freedom-created-by-Law is an artificial one 
which can only be validated when the individual is assumed to be an 
isolator. The emphasis of the Siate paternalism we are accustomed 
to hear called ‘democracy’, is on the ‘free’ person. This isolate 
unit, in terms of society, does not exist. Itis this ridiculous concept 
and the empbasis put upon it that destroys that mutual-aid which 
is as fundamental a biological Jaw as that of existence. I may refer 
my readers here to the work of Kessler, the Russian Acologist ë. 1880 
and to those writings of Darwin conveniently overlooked by most 
commentators.’ By concentration on the individual divorced from 
the web of group relationships, the State perpetuates its own existence 
by preventing the natural growth of co-operative organisms. 

Fichte has said tbat the ultimate aim of government is to make 
government superfluous. The state crganisation is a temporary 
instrument but the State has used its unnatural, though highly 
legal, fiction of individual freedom, in order to invent the necessity, 
the organic necessity, of having a State in continued existence to 
protect this freedom. Restrictions on essential group freedom have 
been carried out on the pretext of protecting the myth of individual 
freedom. It is an ingenious subterfuge and the greatest, became 
the most demoralising, crime ever perpetrated against the human 
personality. 


2 Tt should be unnecessary to add, “and of course, Kropoikin’s * Mutual Aid’ ”. 
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In our contemporary ‘democratic’ society there is a superfiuity 
of freedoms, at least verbally. At the minimum there appear to be 
four and as many others, no doubt, as circumstances will demand. 
All these ‘ freedoms’ have only to be created to be instantly ripe for 
defence, As armies and armaments expand if is reasonable to 
assume that more and more of these ridiculous mannequins will be 
created and with them the myth of virtues which demands protection. 
Tt is like an underworked police-force creating crime in order to 
justify its size, its uniforms and its salaries. __ 

Fréedom is not something ‘ created’ out of the mechanisms of a 
legislature, it cannot’ bs imposed from above but only evolve from 
below in a group relationship based harmoniously ‘On realisation 
through co-operation. and mutual aid. Freedom evolves in such a 
group in direct relation to the acceptance of responsibility by the 
individual-witbin-the-group for the progress and well-being of the 
group itself. The condition of freedom ls, not in the individual, 
but in the group and no individual can be free except as the result 
of action on his behalf to secure it for the other individuals-within- 
the-group, for, in effect, the. group itself. This means that there 
must return to the individual most of the responsibilities which have 
been transferred to the extra-group agencies which have come to 
make up the State. Freedom, then isa climate in which all must. 
share. Not a private hot-house or an air-conditioned air-raid shelter. | 

The behaviour patterns of the individual within society are 
either compulsive, i.e., the limits of action are strictly defined by Law 
and ‘deviations are not tolerated; or they are contractual in which 
action is limited*by agreement and takes place only in the interest of 
the group asa whole. When there can be no individual gain except 
thrgugh group gain, altruism grows in the same ratio as responsibility, 
This altruism is the highest common factor of the co-operative society 

Democratic society today is predominately compulsive with a few 
remaining fibres of contractual relations. The tendency in terms of 
crypto-democracy is to reduce the few remaining contractual fibres 
by the introduction of pseudo-contractual relationships formed under 
duress and by indirect pressures, e.g., trades-union restrictionism, 
producer dominated nationalisation units, etc. 

These compulsive patterns allied with the stress on individual 
freedom create in the human personality, which leans organically to 
co-operation and mutual aid, a serious division of conflicting loyalties. 
Biological inclinations are destroyed by the competitive character 
assigned, by the State, to the ‘free’ individual. The personality 
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becomes unintegrated and the individual is in continuous conflict 
with himself. He becomes unable to act decisively either as an 
individual, or, what is more important to the rulers, as part of a 
group and willingly abdicates rights and responsibilities to ° strong’ 
agencies which seem to offer protection and stability. 

The creation of the now ‘free’ but utterly disintegrated personality 
is almost complete and annihilation brought by the top-heavy 
concentration of responsibilities in the State. The State gets drunk 
with Power but it is the people who die of the alcohol poisoning. 

The co-operative conception of democracy is of a society based 
upon contract, agreement and motual-aid. It is not a broader 
familistic relationship based on mutual. love and devotion, though it 
incorporates those relationships. Fundamentals are those of voluntary 
agreement and the reconciliation. of individual advantage with that 
of the group. This commonwealth, in the exact sense of the word, 
is an aggregate of harmony and altruism in which individual energy 
results in group progress and integration, 

Freedom is not an abstraction, and ideal, nora reality that can 
be fought for. It is nota jewel cra wile’s virtue. Freedom is a 
natural growth which only exists when responsibility returns to the 
individual. Freedom is a contract which can only be guaranteed in 
the co-operative commonwealth : a society wherein the individual act 
is one in which the purpose is a greater good than ‘ going one better 
than the Jones's’ or cultivating one’s own garden. 

Society today, or any other day for tbat matter, is a dynamic 
tension, a team of bare-back riders, in which forces equal, opposite 
and co-operative sustain balance and continuity. This balance is 
being destroyed by lhe phantoms of individual freedom, of everyman 
for himself. To hell with harmony as long as we each havean 
atom-proof shelter. 

What then is the theme of the new period we must usber in 
and quickly d As Lewis Mumford has said it ‘ will be neither arms 
and the man nor maéhines and the man: ils theme will be the 
resurgence of life, the displacement of the mechanical by the organic 
and the re-establishment of the person as the ultimate term of all- | 
human effort. Cultivation, humanisation, co-operation, symbiosis, 
these are the watchwords of the new, world-enveloping culture.’ 

(Symbiosis: intimate and ultimately beneficial partnerships 
hurged of fallacious ° freedoms’ and conflicting loyalties: the co- 
operative commonwealth.) 


THE, STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
L. T. HOBHOUSE 


RacHuBIR CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., Li B. 


The relation between: the State and the individual is a central 
problem of politics. It is basically a problem of balancing power 
with justice, authority with liberty. This problem bas become more 
acute because of the fact that these two concepts are inseparable. 
Without power, justice cannot be realised. Without justice, power is 
tyranny. Without one, the other is impotent. Freedom isa delicate 
balance between these iwo, 


This study brings us to the heart of politics, No political philo- 
sophy can be complete without it. Professor Hobhouse has effec- 
tively addressed himself to this eternal problem. 

The idealists look at the State as à moral organism. The indi- 
vidual is absorbed in the Jife of the State.’ He realises freedom 
through complete submission to its laws and institutions, The indi- 
vidual apart from the State is a delusion of theory. Thus the question 
of difference between the State and the individual does not arise 
at all. There is no difference of interest. Even if there is’ a revolu- 
tion, it is not an issue between the people and the State. In such 
a case, to speak in the language of Bosanquet, “‘ The State is divided 
against itself.” The antithesis between the State and the indifidual 


is thus a false antithesis. 

In opposition to this theory, the individualists emphasize that 
leally there is antithesis between the State and the individual. To 
them, the State iş_a necessary evil. Tè has only negative function. 
Tt will act as a hindrance to hindrances. Security and the adminis- 
iration cf justice will be the main business of the Slate. Tt must 
leave the individuals free, and unfettered for their self-development. 
Every extension of the State function means automatic diminution 
of individual liberty. Growth is helped by freedom, not by State 
paternalism. The State should maintain itself in Future by making 
itself useless with the passage of time. | 
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Both the idealists and the Individualists look at the problem 

: from two opposite poles. Each over-emphasizes one aspect of the 

issue. And as we all know, onesidedness means loss of the other side. 

The idealists enthrone authority and try .to stabilizé it, The indivi- 

dualists patronize liberty through atomic individualism. In the. 

former case, the individuality is crushed just as in the latter theory 
the State disappears. Išach is extremist in outlook. 


We must, however, remember here that no one can be an absolute 
individualist, any more than any one can be an absolute idealist. 
or" as A. D. Lindsay points ott, “the individual and “society 
interact on one another and depend on one ancther.’’' This is 
-exactly the position taken up by Professor Hobhouse. As a philo- 
sopher vf compromise he has found out a midway avoiding the diffi- 
culties of either extreme. Hoblouse believes that each of these two 
views contains a partial truth. It is only through a combination that 
the reality can be discovered. f 
Like the idealists, Hobhouse emphasizes the point that the anti- 
thesis between the State and the individual is a false antitibesis. 
The ‘interest of the two is one, not divergent. Nevertheless, liberty 
has/a distinct function in social harmony. Luke the individualists, 
again, he openly declares: “ No Torce can. compel growth. Whatever 
elements of sucial value -depend cn-the accord of feeling, on “compre | 
Hensicn of meaning, on the assent of will, must come ‘through 
liberty.” * ‘Thus it is apparent that basically it is a philosophy of 
reconciliation, of compromise, of a new sy nthesis. 

\ Society and the individual both aim at social harmony.. When 
the interest of every body is served without hampering the right of 
others, harmony is achieved. ‘This harmony through co-operation is 
„the real clue to social progress. The State, as an association of 
society, maintains the external conditions in which social harmony 
through the development of integrated personality is possible. 


\ The individuals require conditions in which they can flower out 
their potentialities. These conditions are known as rights which are 
maintained by the State. „Each right is at bottom a claim upon 
society. Buta claim becomes useless unless it is recognised by others. 
Therefore, each right, as a claim, has got to be justified and recog- 
nised. Social control becomes an imperative necessity to regulate and 


+ A. D. Lindsay: “Individualism” ja the “Encyclopaedia of the Soci i 3 
Vol, vr, ». 880. yclop ne Social Sciences'', 
T. p. Hobhouse : “Liberalism”, p. 144. 


wot 
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determine mutual claims and to evolve a harmony of interests. Of, 
course, if everyone bases his claim on the principle of common good, | 
there will be no clash of interest. Every one’s good will also mean 

good for others. Professor Hobhouse thus explains this principle: ‘ 
Strictly the common good is neither the sum of individual ‘goods’ 

as independently determined, nor another kind of good opposed to 

them. Ti is the harmony of which each individual good is a consti- 

tuent.” + | o | 

Rights thus presuppose a moral relation. They are not princi- 
pally the concern of the owner alone. “ The rights of man,” to use 
the words of Hobhouse, “are not ,therefore,conditions precedent to 
society, but move and have their being in social life.” 2 


It is quite apparent from this that every one’s right involves 
other’s duty. My right to life is an obligation on others to honour 
the sanctity of my body. Rights and duties are always correlative, 
As Hobhouse has remarked in this connection: “ Rights and duties 
are not conditions limiting the common good from without, but con- 
ditions constituting the common good in the varying situations of life 

and the intermingled relations of men.” ° 





All these lead to the necessity of social control. Without social 
control, liberty is inconceivable. Hobhouse is emphatic on this issue. 
‘If liberty ’’, he says, “isa social conception, there can be no liberty 
without social restraint.’’* If there is no social contro], liberty will 
only mean the freedom of the stronger few. Liberty will then become 
licence. Further, ‘‘ Excess of liberty contradicts itself. In short 
there is no such thing; there is only liberty-for one and restraint for 
another. If liberty then be regarded as a social ideal, the problem of 
establishing liberty must be a problem of organizing restraints.” ° 


Law and liberty are not, therefore, contradictory terms. Rather, 
law makes liberty possible. Juiberty becomes the common _ possession, 
of all through the sober_restraint of law. „Without law, liberty is 
insecure. Hobhouse comes to the conclusion: ‘‘ There is no true 
opposition between liberty as such and control as such. For every 
liberty rests on a corresponding act of control,” In a later publi- 
cation, he reiterates this, when he says “In fact, this antithesis 


1 

2 r : Ibid., p. 37, 

3 3 : Ibid., p. 43, 

4 i : “Social Evolution and Political Theory’? (1911), p. 189. 
5 j : Ibid., p. 190. 

6 -S : "Liberalism", p. 147. 
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between the rights of the individual and the welfare of the State, 
between liberty as such and restraint as such, appears to be a false 
antithesis.” * ‘‘ Liberty and compulsion,” he observes in another 
place, ‘‘ have complementary functions, and the self-governing State ` 
is at once the product and the condition of the self-governing 
individual.” ° 
Thus the question is not to. increase. or diminish, but to organise 
f restraints, | 
“7 The State is an association of society. Its purpose is to help 
the promotion of social harmony. Its main business is “to secure 
conditions upon which its citizens are able to win by their own efforts 
all that is necessary to a full civic efficiency.” ° 


Though the State is an association, it 1s not of the average type. 
It has two distinctive features. It always acts through laws and 
institutions. This delimits its frontiers in many fields. It is 
inadequate, to adapt Bacon’s phrase, to the subtiety of human nature: 
To speak in the words of Hobhouse once again: ‘‘ Its sphere is the’ | 
normal, the prosaic, the common place ; its business is to solidify the’ 
substructure of society rather than oh gu its adornment.’?* It 
moves slowly and in a-complex way. 


The second important feature of tbe Ë State is that it has a power 
to enforce its laws. The individual bas no choiċe but to become a 
member of the State. Though it is an association, tts membership 
is compulsory, not voluntary. This compulsory nature of the State, 
as an association, is its another important feature. 


Tt is quite apparent from the abbave that there are things which 
individuals and association can ‘perform better than the State. Of 
course, there are things, which solely depend upon the State action. 
The State should isolate itself in the latter category of things. But 
none the less we must remember that no general rule can be 
formulated which will be equally applicable to all States ard in all 
ages. Mnch depends on social circumstances. Tt is a truisin that 
the State can work out a scheme with less coercion in a politically 
homogeneous country than it can do in a heterogeneous country. 


1 L.T. Hobhouse : “Social Evolution and Political Theory’’ (19115, p. 189, 

2 ` :  Diberaism ” pp, 153-154. 

Liberty cannot dispense with restraint; restraint however is not an end but a means 
to an end, and one of the principal elements i in that end is the enlargement of liberty?’ — 
Hobhouse: Tbid., p. 188. 

3 L. T. Hobhouse; ‘Liberalism : p. 158. 

oe sgh z: ‘Social Evolution & Political Theory” (1911), p. 187. 
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| Above all, the relationship between the government and the governed 
also determines to’some extent the limits of the State interference. 


The State can maintain public park, highways, factories, and run 
many other social welfare institutions. It is not necessary for it to 
use force so that people may profit by them. Though indirectly 
taxes are collected compulsorily, it is ultimately a question of public 
responsibility, not of mere liberty. | | 


Religious practices can at ease be left to the individual and 
private associations subject to the requirements of public order and 
morality. But the things which cannot be ensured without coercion, 
the State must step in to protect social interest. If a recalcitrant 
minority wishes to obstruct an important social scheme, State 
interference will become an unavoidable necessity. Here force will 
be used to repel force. The State wil! act as a hindrance to 
= hindrances. It should clear the road for the achievement of the 
maximum social welfare. 


In other spheres too, especially where the citizens are mentally 
or spiritually handicapped, the State must take up the responsibility 
of social guardianship. It will help them in the best way it can to 


liberate them from their present plight. It will be a great positive 


act of the State. But forthe normal and the average citizens, the 
State should avoid using force. 


The State must remember that “to try to form character by 
coercion is to destroy it in the making. Personality is not built up 
from without but grows from .within, and the function of the outer 
order is not to create it, but -to ‘provide for it the most suitable condi- 
tions of growth.” ' Hee, 4 

If the mental life of the citizen is not freed completely, 
intellectual bankruptcy and dishonesty will follow. The State must 
see that every individual is free to form his opinion out of a free war 
of ideas. It is only where ideas will definitely become detrimental 
to the peaceful existence of society that the State control becomes 
necessary. 

( State interference will be welcomed in so far as it promotes social 
harmony. The moment it oversteps its jurisdiction, it has to be looked 
down upon with fear and suspicion. a 


a ra —— — T 


effected. — | i 


The barmony between control and freedom must- be- intelligently_. 


1 T; T. Hobhouse: “Liberalism”: p. 148. 
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Too much of control is as bad as too much of liberty. Both, 
dehumanise man. a See aren 


—— — at irana 








In conclusion Hobhouse points out: ‘*It appears, then, that the 
true distinction is not between self-regarding and other regarding 
actions, but between coercive and non-coercive actions.” ' 


He discards Mill’s demarcation for two reasons. Firstly there 
is no’ clearcut line of ‘demarcation for individual and social action. 
Each influences the other automatically. Secondly, even if such a 
line can be drawn out, there will be people who will still be interested 
in self-regarding action of the other. Therefore this distinction should 
better be replaced with a ‘new one. 


The State, as a social association, will thus act in a limited 
sphere to promote the cause of social harmony and progress. Hence 
the relation _between the State and the individual is to be based on 


Go-operation, not on ‘competition. The’ purpose of both is the same. 
Necessarily, the : supposed difference between the two is a false one. - 


t L. T. Hobhouse : Liberalism, p. 146. 


REALISTIC TENDENCY IN MODERN 
HINDI DRAMA 


ProF. A. N. GUPTA, M.A. 


Realism asa mode of expression permeating the whole work of 
art is a product of the nineteenth century in England, though signs 
of realism were present in the classical and romantic arts as early as 
the beginning of poetic expression in England. Realism in novel 
began in the 18th century, in poetry it was attained in the 19th and 
_ extended in the 20th, while in drama it became the fashion in the 
twentieth. The beginnings of realism in poetry or in drama may be 
traced to the influence-of science, which had made rapid strides in 
the nineteenth century. It is a by-product‘of the scientific movement, 
which ` was the dominant influence i In the age ol its birth. 


Like a scientist, a realism aims at impersonality and objectivity 
in the delineation of the subject. A realist has tbe scientist’s freedom 
from prejudice, he has his lack of conventional intellectual or moral 
inhibitions ; he represents life as nearly as possible as the scientist sees 
it. There is much in common between the world-view of the scientist 
and the realist. Like the scientist, the realist regards the universe 
asa mechanism of unimaginable grandeur and complexity, in the 
operation of which, freed from the trammels of theology and morality, 
he does not discover purpose, intention or reality. Even manisa | 
mechanism forming part of the universe. His personality is the out- 
come of the forces of heredity and environment. His conduct is the 
product, not of free-will, but of chemical and physical processes over 
which he has no control. A realist’s delineation of life is marked by 
the objectivity of science. Besides, realism asa force in Literature 
was the product of a reaction against the pseudo-romanticism of the 
last century, over and above, the influence of science. 


A realist’s view of life, his theory and technique of expression, 
are entirely different from that of a romdnticist. He is free from the 
restrictions, which a romanticist imposes upon himself in the treatment 
of his subject. He objects to the idealization, which a romanticist 
achieves by investing his subject with a romantic glamour. He 
considers the extremities and extravagances of romantic spirit as 
untrue to life and his conception of life. He objects also to the 
romantic technique in the interpretation of life as false, and the dis- 
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. paragement of fact, the over-indulgent view of life,. “the prettification 
of a harsh and unfeeling existence,’’ are not to his taste. He sees 
life and paints-it as itis. He does it steadily and asa whole. There 
is a marked preference for the petty and the ugly, and no theme is 
too mediocre or petty fora genuine artist now-a-days. The realist 
is sincere and earnest and even the ugliness, the dirt and dross of 
life, do not escape him. He creates a picture, not of beauty, but of 
life. He does not falsify values. He does not ‘prettify’ the sordid. 
He tears the veil, which was hung by the romanticist between life 
and romantic art, and with a scientific precision and accuracy presents 
details, which the former age regarded as something unliterary. 

Reulistic tendency in modern Hindi Drama can be traced back 
to two causes. It came in, firstly as a consequence of the growing 
dominant tendency in Literature for truth in art, and secondly, asa 
conscious reaction to romanticism. it should. not be forgotten that 
about the middle of the first half of the present century as a conse- 
quence of the silent revolution that was sweeping over India in the . 
. wake of English education, anew class was born, generally known 
as the lower middle class, possessed of ideals; visions, and actions, 
which were at variance with those of the other classes in India. Age’ 
of individual liberty was set in, belief in traditions was questioned. 
Everything that belonged to the. old times was not worthy of being 
maintained. In their enthusiasm for everything new, the new class 
dethroned old gods and goddesses. His being was filled with a new 
consciousness, His outlook on life was rationalistic and positivistic. 
` Mere thinking was abrogated. Action and concentration began to be 
regarded supreme. An attempt was made at a compromise in politics, 
religion, economics afd social values. All these changed factors may 
well account in Hindi Literature for a change from the romantic 
idealism of an earlier age to scientific realism of the present quarter 
of the century. This change is a sign of the times ; ‘‘the’ dramatists: 
gradually have ceased to deal with historical subjects and have turned 
their attention to a world susce ptible of realistic treatment...... 
The spirit of enquiry has compelled them to analyse the existing 
institutions of society." 

Realism in modern Hindi Drama followed two divergent paths. 
It is visible in a reaction against the romantic idealism of the nine- 
teenth century, and a revolt against historical Drama. Under the 
stress of a positivistic outlook upon life the playwright in Hindi did 


1 Madan, Modern Hindi Literature, Lahore, 1939, page. 115. 
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not merely present splashes of stray realistic delineation of human life 
(such a portraiture was obviously attendent upon his desire to become 
realistic), but showed interest in the dominant social, economic, reli- 
cious and political problems of the times. In short, the drama of ideas 
in Hindi was born. It was a direct outcome of the realistic tendency, 
which in its turn was fostered by a contact with the west. The 
modern drama of ideas owes its birth in Hindi Literature to the 
dramatists’ overwhelming preoccupation with matters scientific and 
humanitarian. We are not merely satisfied with the aesthetic 
pleasure a work of art affords, but we: want truths in life which 
might ennoble our existence, energise us, revitalise us, vivify us,’ 
and we want to be directed and informed by a truth focussed in 
ideas. It is to the consciousness of this impulse and the development 
of this desire that the modern drama of ideas in Hindi is born. The 
dramatist of ideas is not satisfied, like Moliere, with the exposition 
of the folly, avarice, or hypocrisy in the presentation of a character, 
but he jooks beyond the mere statement of thé fact. He believes 
in the-.exposition of ‘a thesis in the play which he writes. The 
modern dramatist draws upon some contemporary issues, the relation 
of husband and wile, parent and child, workman and employer, 
Labour and Capital, specialises in the problem which he has chosen 
for his play, debates in the play on the problem for and against, and 
brings the play to a successful conclusion after having unravelled 
the knotty preblem to a successful close. He, in short, upholds 
and supports ideas. 

The question of the presentation of problems and ideas in a play 
leads us to another question, and a vital one, whether or not such 
an action of the dramatist is permissihle by art. The playwright 
alms at an illusion of reality. Whether by the presentation of ideas 
in his play he succeeds in his aim, or whether he strays away from 
it in his attempt to hold on to a path, which for the present purpose, 
is the path of a rebel. There are, of course, two diametrically 
opposite views on the problem. ‘There are the supporters of the 
problein play, who, in the words of Clyde Fitch, affirm that “Ë you 
inculcate an idea in your play, so much the better for your play, 
- and for you, and your audience. Bernard Shaw, the greatest of the 
English dramatists of the present century strikes a similar note, when 
he says, “I am convinced that fine art is the subtlest, the most 
seductive, the most effective means of propagandism in the world, 
excepting only the example of psrsonal conduct, and I waive even 
this exception in favour of the art of the stage, because it works by 
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exhibiting examples of personal conduct made intelligible and moving 
to crowds of unobservant, unreflecting people to whom real life means 
nothing.” > There isa host of advocates? to support the - problem 
play, besides the two mentioned above, Even in Hindi Literature, 
Lakshmi Narain Misra,® Bhuvneshvar Prasad Verma‘ and Govind 
Das Seth,° the three staunch supporters of this form of play-writing 
speak in favour of this form of Drama. On the other hand, there 
are people who say that they do not like problem plays. According 
to such critics, drama is a means of pleasurable amusement. They 
go to the theatre to spend a-pleasant hour, to be interested, or amused. 
Didacticism in the drama is a sign of decadence. To Synge a “drama 
is like a symphony, a beautiful creation, which is an end in itself’. 
I have mentioned briefly this controversy regarding the recognition 
of problem plays `as works of genuine art, particularly with a view 
to showing whether the problem plays produced in Hindi Literature 
have any claim to greatness. . 

On a deeper contemplation of this problem, we find ourselves 
settling the old dispute of the relation of art and ethics. A verdict 
on this question will clear off itself the heat of the controversy in- 
volved in the problem of the artistic value of the problem plays. 
The great arts of the world have a wider appeal. Art, so it seems, 
has worked to evolve from the sentient mass, a finer mind, responding 
to the fine-feilow-mind of the artist, expressed in terms of a common 
experience through the medium of art. Not only in their appeal, 
- art has been a-source of merely pleasing man, but it bas helped to 
change and develop human thought, ethics, and religion. A rightful 
protest be made against art being employed as a means of pernicious 
propaganda or business advertisement. A piece of dramatic art, 
for instance, on being hired, as it were, by a business firm, to adver- 
tise its goods through its medium, will certainly be inferior. It will 
rather be denounced as vitiating the high standard of excellence, 
which a drama aims to achieve. But, if on the other hand, art or 
drama, is used to recreate human life according to spiritual laws, 
containing in it a reflex of the knowledge of one’s own self, moral 
issues, the mystery of personality and of Destiny, the ways of God 
to man, education into new truth, new ideas, and great causes, it 
will have.every claim to genuine work of art, fulfilling as it does 


Quoted in Balmforth: ‘The problem play”, London 1928, p, 12. 
Granville Barker, John Galsworthy, Ramsden Balmforth, 

Vide preface to “Sanyasin, pp. 2-4, 

Preface to ‘‘Caravan"’. 

5 Preface te “Tin Natak” (Three Dramas”), p. 28. 
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Ruskin's definition of art as “the work of the whole living crea- 
tures, body and soul, and chiefly of the soul... ... wit likewise 
addresses the whole creature.” * Truth, beauty and good are the 
three aspects of the infinite. They correspond to the three funda- 
mental aspects of man, intellect, feelings, and the will. Separa- 
tion of these three aspects is impossible, so closely are they linked 
with each other. The one reacts upon the other so indissolubly 
that it is difficult to point where is the exact border-line of the 
one as against the other. Art is the result of the creation of the 
reaction of feslings upon mind, of mind upon the will, of will upon the 
mind again, and of mind upon both. Life, or human soul cannot be 
cub into segments, similarly art and ethics cannot be assigned exac; 
demarcatioa for the reaction of the one upon the other is so close and 
subtle. “ We must, however, never forget that it isthe combination 
of philosophical valuations ani living pictures thal constitutes true 
art,” “ Wherever art, in music, poetry, drama, picture, scuipture, 
or architecture, succeeds in drawing men nearer to these infinite 
realms, giving them a deeper perception of the mysteries by which we 
are surrounded, and especially in the sphere of dramatic art, a deeper 
perception and appreciation of the mysterious deep; and heights and 
potentialities of personality, then it is working hand in hand, in ethics, 
and, indeed with all that makes for abundant life.’’* There cannot 
be a better justification for the inclusion of proble ns of life and death 
in dramas than the one we have just quoted. 


Problem plays in Hindi Literature arè not many. In fact, they 
have just begun to be produced. ‘The fascination of the historical and 
mythological ‘and the idealistic theme is still too great for the Hiridi 
playwright to turn his attention to realistic plays of the ‘ problem 
type’ as in the west, where also, taking their cue from Ibsen, they 
were written in this century. In Hindi they are utmost about fifteen 
or sixteen years old. Hindi dramatists were inspired to write plays 
of this type after having read the plays of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, John 
Galsworthy, Count Leo Tolstoy, etc., which have been exceedingly 
popular with the Indian youths of the latter half of the present 
century. A new mystery dawned upon their minds on reading the 
plays of these dramatists. They have had too much of Shakespeare. 
A change was desired. Such a change was not denied to them. The 


l Vide ‘Stones of Venice,” Vol. IIL, Chap. IV, Sec. XXI, 

2 Dr. Sengupta, The Art of Bernard Shaw, Bombay 1936, p. 66. 
3 Balmforth, “The Problem Play,’ Lonjon, 1928, p. 91. 
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production of the new type of plays in Hindi Literature may be ex- 
_ plained to the following causes :— 
(i) A reaction against the plays of Shakespeare. 
(ii) Direct influence of the plays of Ibsen, John Galswortby, 
Bernard Shaw ard Tolstoy." 
(iit) Fulfilment of the rationalistic and positivistic outlook of 
. the newly-creaied middle class and its desire of scientific 
outlock, an account of which has been given above. : 
(jv) A desire on the part of playwrights in Hindi Literature to 
deviate from the beaten path of history, mythology, farces, 
satires, and translations from Sanskrit and English, which, 
really speaking, comprise the entire dramatic -writing before 
1924, and even afterwards. 

Principal Seshadri was struck about the want of social dramas in 
Hindi Literature. His remarks in this connection are worth men- 
tioning. “‘As a student of poetry, I can never understand the value 
of romance and idealism in life, but at the same time attention must 
be invited to the fact that the great problems of life and society, as 
we see around us, are awaiting expression in dramatic Literature. 
It is now nearly a century since Europe divested itself of its glamo.r. 
for romance, and recent dramatists have struggled hard to see the 
poetry and tragedy of everyday life in their productions. During my 
acquaintance with Hindi dramatic Literature, as the president of more 
than one dramatic association in Northern India, I have noticed the 
distressing fact that we-have yet to produce a valuable dramatic 
Literature in this direction. Iam not unaware of the specimens that 
exist already, but I have no hesitation in saying that they are not 
particular! y valuable, either from the standpoint of the theatregoer, 
or that of the student in his closet,” 7 


1 “Malviya Commemoration Volume. Banaras, p. 839. 


Round the World 


Imbroglio over the Korean issue. 


For nearly a year and a half there has been a stalemate in the 
Korean war. During this long period efforts have been sedulously made 
for bringing about an armistice leading finally to peace in that unhappy 
peninsula. To this end delegations from both sides have been meeting 
at Panmunjan without, however, bringing peace any the nearer. The 
chief obstacle to the solution of the tangle. lies, it appears, in the 
problem of the repatriation of prisoners of war. In fact it was mainly 
over this issue that talks at Panmunjan have broken down on so many 
occasions. When the United Nations Assembly met last month at New - 
York the Indian Delegation sponsored a resolution intended to bring about 
a compromise between the contending view-points. The resolution, as 
modified in certain particulars, had the support of the British Foreign 
Minister and amended further it had also the approval of the United States 
delegation. The Indian delegate, Mr. Krishna Menon, who introduced 
the resolution had already had talks with the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and the resolution had been also shown at Peeking to the Peoples’ 
Government of China. Evidently he was satisfied with the reaction 
which the resolution originally had upon them. Butitseems at the time 
of writing that this effort on the part of Indian delegation will go the 
same way as all other efforts, made during the last one year and a half, for 
bringing about peace in Korea. 

Both the Soviet Foreign Minister and the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment have now declured themselves against the plan mooted in the 
Indian resolution. From what has been reported avout their objections 
to the resolution, it seems that they have taken their stand on the Geneva 
Convention regarding the repatriation of prisoners of war. In other 
words they are of the view that prisoners taken on both sides during 
the progress of the war in Korea should be sent back to their respective 
countries. Circumstances on the basis of which. the Geneva Convention 
was arrived at were, however, different from the circumstances attending 
the present case. It was taken for granted by the framers of lhe Geneva 
Convention that the prisoners of war would not ouly have no objection 
to returning to their own country but would be anxious forit. In Korea, 
however, there are many war prisoners taken by ‘the United Nations 
Army, who are unwilling to get back either to North Korea or China. 
In other words they might have been drafied into the Communist Army 
by their respective Governments but they were neither converted to 
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communism nor enthusiatic about it and when taken prisoners they 
asserted their opposition to communist ideology. In consequence they 
have declared their intention to remain in South Korea after the war 
was over and not to return to their native places. There are many 
among these war prisoners whose life has been threatened by their com- 
munist colleagues in the prisoners-of-war camp and some of them have 
even been killed. In view of this their decision not to return either to 
North Korea or to China is undergtandable and to apply the Geneva 
Convention to their cases would on this account be only an act of 
inhumanity which it was the object of the Geneva Convention to avoid. 

There are many who believe that the objection of the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Peoples Republic to the Indian resolution will continue 
even if the resolution is amended to their liking. The fact is that the 
Soviet Union in particular would not like the Korean war to end. The 
termination of hostilities in Korea can take place only on the basis of 
the old division between North and South Korea being maintained. To 
this Soviet Union may not be reconciled. What it wants is the com- 
munist occupation of the whole of the peninsula so that it may point 
a dagger at the heart of Japan and make communist position impregnable 
m the Far Hast. Secondly, it-shculd also be borne in mind that the 
Soviet Union would not like to end hostilities in Korea because it might 
make the United States free to concentrate more and more on building 
up strength on the Europear front. It is not known whether the 
Peoples Government of China agrees entirely to the Soviet Union in this 
respect. But it will certainly insist on its own reeognition by the United 
States of America before it might agree to any terms of settlement in 
respect of Korea. 

In the United States there is a growing section of the people which 
is becoming anxious about the Korean situation. It is increasingly being 
convinced that somehow or other a settlement should be brought about 
in Korea in order that the strain on men and amunition may be stopped 
and American resources conserved for Hurope. There are some who ate 
even agreeable to the view that if. the recognition of communist China 
with the consequent desertion of Chiang Kai-Shek and his Government 
at Formosa would appease the Chinese and help in bringing about an 
early settlement, such recognition should not be any longer withheld. 
Other people, however, are of the opinion that this recognition of China 
instead of appeasing her may only whether ambition further. Anyhow 


it is dubtful if anything tangible will come out of the ia now being 
made for settlement. 


U. S. Elections and After 


Elections held im November last have gone in favour of the Repub- 
lican Party which comes back to power after twenty years n the 
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wilderness. It will be unwise to single out any particular factor which 
may have worked in favour of General Hisenhower’s victory. it is 
enough to point out that the swing of opinion to the Republican side after 
twenty years of Democratic power was very natural. On the top of this 
again was the confidence which Mr. Eisenhower inspired in the general 
body of non-partisan people who are not committed to this or that party 
but vote according as their inclination dictates. 

Doubts may arise in the mind of many whether Eisenhower will 
make a great President cr go the way of other generals elected in the past 
to the Presidency. His experience has so far been limited to the military 
field. It is true, of course, that a general who had to lead an army 
composed of soldiers of different nationalities had to be politically adroit 
and diplomatically alert. But this is only a spacial kind of political expe- 
rience. IL does nob cover more than a small part of the canvass on 
which as President he wil now be called upon to work. It may be said 
that he will learn as he proceeds. But polities in any country today is 
a hard task-master; in the United States it is more so, and no body without 
long experience of party politics may come out with flying colours. 

During the elections Eisenhower made many mistakes which fortu- 
nately for him could nat dissipate all the goodwill in his favour. On 
the eve of the elections again his promise tò visit Korea and study the 
problems there on the spot heartened the families whose young members 
were fighling on that front and made them his keen supporters. In fact 
this promise was a master-stroke. But inspite of all this favourable 
wind it is not certain that his sail will hold it for long. In the Congress 
the majority of his party is very narrow. It-is, of course, expected that 
some of the members of the opposition, especially those coming from 
the South, may vote on important occasions with the majority. 

But in the Senate this majority is going to be led, a message tells 
us, by Senator Taft who is a reactionary to the backbone. In other 
words the projects of legislation which are in any way liberal may get 
only short shrift in his hands. It must be remembered also that by 
‘convention the Chairmanship of Comittees which are the sheet-anchor ` 
of the American political system goes only to the senior members be- 
longing to the party in power. We have no idea how much hold the 
President will have over them. Trusted by the people, the new Presi- 
dent may still be made only an instrument in the hands of wily and- 
reactionary party men. The War in Korea which is draining so much 
of America’s energy without.draining much of the energy of the Soviet 
Union may continue inspite of Hisenhower’s visit to the peninsula. 
Many are banking on this that his visit will result in the cessation of 
of hestilities and the return home of their boys. This hope may not 
materialise. We are not drawing bleak conclusions. But the prospects 
of true success may not necessarily be great. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


' American Days: A Traveller's Diary.—By P. E. Dustoor. With a 
Foreward byPearl Buck. Orient Longmans Ltd. pp. 895. Price‘Rs. 8-8-0 
Dr. Dustoor is a Professor of English in the University of Allahabad, 
In April, 1947, he went to the United States of America and remained 
there for a year. During this period he’ moved up and down that vast 
country and bad immense opportunity of mixing not only with academic 
people in different parts of the Union but also with persons in various. other 
walks of life. He also delivered lectures about India in a number of 
institutions in the U.S.A., these being organised on his behalf by the East 
and West Association of New York of which Pearl Buck is the Chairman. 
This Nobel Latreate, in introducing the book to the public, has given a very 
high tribute to Dr. Dustoor as a lecturer in her country. She is convinced 
that Dr. Dustoor was one of the few men who could explain India to the 
Americans in a way really understandable to the people there. Both in 
the capacity of a lecturer of the East and West Association as also other-. 
wise Dr. Dustoor saw America at first hand at many points and from many 
angles and what he saw was recorded in his Diary which he started writing 
from the day of his leaving India. Pruned and carefully edited, this Diary 
has now been ‘presented to the public in the form of an excellently got-up 
book. | 
‘The Diary is not only brilliantly written, but it contains on many points 
information which an educated Indian ought to possess both because 
of his interest in the United States and also because of his interest in | 
general culture. As Dr. Dustoor is a University Professor, it is but expect- 
ed that there will be much in this book regarding University life in the 
United States of America. “The first University he- visited was that of 
California at Berkley. It had thea on its roll 25,000 students. That would 
show that it was one of the biggest Universities in the States. It may 
be compared to the Columbia University of New York which had before 
the War about 20,000 students on its roll but in 1947 the number there 
had been doubled. The annual budget of the University of California is 
one of 48 million dollars. The amount will appear to any Indian educa- 
tionist as simply staggering. In this connection it may also be stated 
that Columbia University has an endowment of 100 million dollars and 
certainly the resources cf both are surpassed by the Harvard University 
which is by the way the oldest University in the United States. 

Dr. Dustoor naturally showed curiosity as to the different categories 
of teachers in American Universities and the salary scales in which they 
were placed. He got the information that there were four categories of 
teachers, namely (1) Professors, (2) Associate Professors, (8) Assistant 
Professors and (4) Instructors. Instructors are as a rule appointed on a 
contract for one year and Assistant Professors for three years. Normally . 
both Assistant Professors and Instructcrs are given a second term but 
after that either they are promoted to the next higher grade or their 
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services are terminated on a year’s notice. Associate Professors and 
Professoys hold permanent appointments. The salary scale in the Uni- 
versity of Princeton is as follows :— i 


Instructor $ 1800 rising to $`2500 a year. 
Assistant Professor - $ 8000 rising to $ 4000 a year. 
Associate Professor $ 4500 rising to $ 5800 a year. 
Professor $ 6000 rising to $ 8000 a year. 


Tn addition each teacher gets a dearness allowance of $ 500. Salary 
scale in the ‘University at Princeton is higher than in State Universities. 
In this connection it may be also pointed out that a secondary school- 
teacher gets as a rule the salary which is given in a University to an 
Assistant Professor. There are some schools, of course, where the salary 
scale is far higher.. Similarly. in the rural areas it is far lower. 

Dr. Dustcor refers also to the interesting fact that the Chairman of a 
Department in an American University is not either necessarily or even 
often the seniormo-t or the most learned member cf the Faculty. The 
best scholars often refuse to be bothered with an additional administrative 
responsibility. Sometimes even an Associate Profe-sor happens to be 
the Chairman of the Department. He also refers to a practice in American 
Universities which should be of interest to us. Promotion there is very 
largely dependent upon the publication of research papers and books. 
Full professorship is absolutely unattainable without the publication of 
what is called ‘‘ hard paper ” i.e., a solid bock, In fact publish or perish 
is the rule. Even those who have been in service of a University for ten 
years, ate not unoften sacked on the ground éf not publishing anything 
acceptable to the authorities. Dr. Dustoor refers in this regard to two 
persons sacked by the University of California—one after ten years of 
service and another after seven years of service. Dr. Dustoor again 
records the staggering number of books which an American University 
Library happens as a rule to contain. Harvard Libraries for instance 
have 5 million volumes and in the libraries of the Columbia University also 
there are two million books. 

In India the Universities are increasingly becoming institutions of only 
provincial significance. As a rule only students who are residents in a 
province happen to attend classes of ‘its University. Only in exceptional 
cases students from other provinces happen to come over. Such excep- 
‘tional cases also arise as a rule only in respect of studies for which facilities 
are not provided in their own state. ` For liberal education they depend 
almost exclusively upon institutions located in their own provinces. This 
is a serious obstacle in the way of free mixing of students belonging to 
different parts of the country. As a result emphasis here is more on provin- 
cial patriotism than on national unity. In the United States, Dr. Dustoor 
emphasises that there is not only tremendous mobility among the 
general people but students belonging to one part of the country happen 
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to attend, sometimes in large number, educational institutions located even 
thousands of miles away in another part of the country. He meta 
number of students belonging to the Standford University going home on 
vacation to the eastern part of U.S.A. which is about’ 3000 miles away 
from their University. He naturally felt curious as to the reason for this 
extraordiniry decision on the part of these young men and women to get 
their University education so far away. He was told that their object. 
was to know America and it would be easy for them to do so if 
they attended University classes in another part of the country, Similsr- 
ly while on a visit to Lhe South he found in the Univer-iry of Alabama 
a group of students who had proceeded there for studies from places near- 
New York and Boston. Here also he asked them as to the reason of 
their coming over to so distant a place as Alabama when excellent 
Universities would have welcomed them nearer home. He w s told in 
reply that Alabama was a cheap place and it was possible for them to live 
there on about half the amount which would be necessary for prosecuting 
studies in New York or Boston. Secondly, it was also their intention t9 
know their country which they would,do better if they studied far avay 
from their own place. It was also common for students, having diverse 
linguistic, racial and religious affiliations, to mess together and come into 
` intimate contact with one another. This certainly blunts their angulari- 
ties and helps in stimulating a sense of unity. ‘This is furthered also by 
International Houses established in several University centres. The prac- 
tice in these institutions is* to select 50 percent of the inmates from imong 
Americans and other 50 percent from foreign students reading in the 
United States, One of the conditions is that no group of foreign students 
should be more than 5 percent of the total number of inmates of the 
Houses. These-International Houses have been set up at Néw York, 
Chicago and Berkley. On the one side they stimulate unity among 
Americans themselves and on the other have succeed»d in throwing them 
into contact with students coming from other countries. 

Dr. Dustoor refers to the Negro problem in the U.S.A. He tells us 
that in 1947, 75,000 Negroes were studying in American colleges. 10,000 
Negroes had the Bachelor’s Degree, 8000 Master’s Degree and 550 
Doctor’s Degree. There are aliogether 3000 Negro college teachers. Most 
of them, however, were teaching only in colleges meant exclusively for 
Negro students. One. organisaticn sent out a circular to 510 College and 
University Presidents- requesting employment of Negroes in their Faculties. 
Only 110 of them cared to reply. One reply was “ It isn’t that we dis- 
criminate against Negro race as such, it’s just that our college is white”. 
In fact only 78 Negro teachers were employed in Universities and 
Colleges other than those specially meant for Negroes, ‘There are in fact 
very few such institutions which have taken more than one Negro as a 
teacher. This is certainly not a very desirable state of things. But while 
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there is so much of prejudice against thé Negro population in the States, 
there is none against the Red Indians. In fact in Oklahoma a white man 
becomes proud if one may discover a trace of Indian blood in his ancestry. 
This is a paradox which may possibly be explained by the fact that there is 
not much danger of a competition from the Red Indians while there is much 
of it in regard to the Negroes. 

Before I close this review I should again emphasise gai the book is 
a most interesting and informative one-and every educated Indian, particu- 
larly if he is connected with the teaching profession, ought to read it. 
This should not again be a difficult affair. Once the book is taken up, 
one would really find it impossible to close it without finishing it. ur 
heartiest congratulations go to Dr. Dustoor. 

N, C. Roy. 
- Banga-Sahitye Swadeshprem O Bhasha-Priti: By Amarendra Nath 
Ray: Published by Calcutta University: Price Rs. 8-8-0, 

Ever since the attainment of independence, there has been a steady 
influx of biographical literature dealing with the life-story of the great 
patriots and martyrs of the Freedom’ Movement. These were the men 
of action who by their life and death paved the way for the independence 
of India. But behind these men of action were the men of thought 
whose specches and writings worked as the constant source of inspiration 
and strength to all lovers of freedom. Many of these writings have a 
permanent literary quality, and they actually constitute an important and 
glorious chapter in the history of Bengali literature. Here, as elsewhere, 
literature’ emerges as the true reflection-of life, and no better idea of the 
great patriotic upheavel of the nineteenth century can be had than through 
the literature of the period. 

Sj. Ray has sought to trace the growth of this patriotic movement 
in Bengali literature from the earliest writers to Deshabandhu C. R. Das, 
In a masterly style, hə has traced it step by step, making history read 
like story by a well-connected narrative studded with liberal quotations from 
contemporary writings. The past, and specially the soul-stirring days 
of the Swadeshi Movement seem to live anew through his pages. At the 
same time, he has given a critical analysis of the spirit thab moved the 
great writers of. the age—in all its different phases. The writer lays 
special stress on the noble idealism that characterised the age—the idealism 
that seems to be so much lacking in the present days. Sj. Ray has 
made a valuable contribution to the history of Bengali literature by his 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, and, incidentally, the copious illustra- 
tions by themselves form a good anthology of partriotic writings in prose 
and verse. In the second part—Bhasha-priti, there are several passages 
quoted from old writers which should be of particular interest in the persent 
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e Dr. Dien. Prasad, Ge President of the Republic ee India, 
will, address the Annual Convocation . of this University in the last 
week.of the: present month .and -will also receive an Honorary Doctor's 
Degree’ on the same. occasion. It is very -fitting. that a most 
~ distinguished alumnus. of this University will welcome into the world 
those of out students who will this yeat. receive either their Master’s 
or their Doctor! 5 Degree.” Tti is also a great honour for the University | 
to have the privilegé of: robing with’ ‘Doctor’ S gown such a. distinguish- 
ed ‘former student. as” Dr, Prasad’ whose career ‘at this. University. 
was not only. uniformly brilliant. but í in a sense unique, ; 


+ 


-Phere was a: time when. the University - of: Calcutta ‘exercised 
academic jurisdiction - throughout ‘northern India. - Tater this jurls- 
diction: “wis restricted no: doubt. ‘but. when.-Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
at school it still held-sway over Burma, ‘Assam, Bengal, -Ribar and 
Orissa.’ Bihat -and ‘Orissa. ‘were ther in fact intégial. parts of the 
provinée ‘of Bengal: Consequently, though Dr: -Prasad appeared at 
the - Entrance; Examination from the Government School at’Chapra, 
that ` shod! was ‘at’ the ‘time affiliated ‘to “this” ‘University. and he. 
appeared”. at. the Examination as a, student of this University. In 
his: auildbiograptiy, charaéteristicaily written ‘when ` in detention, he 
has giyen graphic details of his school life at Chapra and } his college 
life at Calcutta. l | 


He was. “tor sometime. at ea at Patna, . “Then. after an 
unhappy. interlude „ab the. High: ‘School , at Hathua, he joined the 
Zilla Séhóol-at: Chapra i Ib. 1898. ‘In this. institution ‘his talent which.. 
was so? “much repressed ` at- Hathua became increasingly manifest. 
His association. with an’ ‘assistant: teacher of the ‘school; ‘namely, Sreejut 
Rasildat Roy, was very fruitful in this regard. This” much-respected 
teacher took considerable interest in the progress of. his studies from 
the time he was in the 4th class. He became instrumental in 
bringing out his talent by giving him necessary encouragement and 
inspiration. He became in’ fact philosopher, guide and friend to 
young Rajendra Prasad and prophesied very early that his University 
-career would be more than brilliant if only he put forth nécessary 
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Dr Rajendra Prasad as a student oí the Presidency College. 
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energy and labour. A student in a muffasil ‘schoo! suffers, as 8 ules 
from diffidence. Although on Rajendra Babu’s part i$ was consi- 
derably modified by the encouragement of Sreejut Rasiklal Roy, still 
he had no opportunity of measuring exactly his : comparative strength 
and had really vo idea as to the kind of success he would attain at 
the Entrance- Examination at which he appeared in 1902. He had 
in fact looked forward to nothing better than a Divisional scholar- 
ship, Actually, however, he topped the list of all successful candi- 
datas of his year and came out frst im the University. This was no 
surprise to his teacher and guide though it was a complete surprise 
io all else including himself, It should be noted in this connection 
that this was the frst lime that a candidate from Bihar had attained 
this honour. So Rajendra Babu actually broke record and set a 
new tradition in his part of the provinces . x 

His father, who was a zamindar on a small scale and lived: 
at Jiradai in the district of Saran and his elder brother, Babu 
Mahendra Prasad, who had already taken his B.A. Degree and was 
reading Law at the Ripon College and M.A. in the Duff College at 
Calcutta, decided between themselves that young Rajendra Prasad 
should get admitted into the Presidency College, Calcutta and reside 
in the Hindu Hostel attached to that college. Thus began his con- 
rection with Caleutta which continued till 1916. In this- year a 
separate High Court was set up at Paina and Dr, Rajendra Prasad 
bade good-bye to Calcutta and proceeded there to practise before: 
ihe newly-established High Court. At the Presidency. College he. 
had not only shone as a brilliant student but made a large number. 
of friends among his contemporaries. J. M. Sengupta, Jogindra- 
narayan Majumdar, Debiprasad Khaitan, Girischandra Sen and 
Binodbibari Sarkar—to name only a few—were among his fellow 
students at the college. He made friends not only with them but 
with many others in the city. Among the teachers whom -he: has 
mentioned in the autobiography referred to above are included some 
of the most eminent educationists of this province. He has referred 
to the Jate Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. P. C. Ray, Mr. Binoyendranath Sen, 
Dr. P. K. Ray and Mr. H. M. Percival. | 

His first encounter sdon after his admission to the first-year 
class in the Presidency College was with Dr. P. C. Ray who was 
to lecture as usual on Chemistry. Jt should be remembered in this 
connection that in those days Intermediate classes were not bifurcated 
into Arts and Science. All subjects were compulsory and Chemistry 
had to be read by all students. Rajendra Babu did not know bis 
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‘roll number and consequently as Dr. P. C. Ray was closing the 
‘register without his having an opportunity to announce his presence, 
he asked about his number stating at the same. time that he had 
just been admitted. He was wearing a sherwani and a cap. Dr. 
- Ray ‘looked at him, took” him to be a student df the Madrassa and 
observed that he had not yet taken up the roll of students of that 
institution, who by the way used also to take some of their lessons 
in the Presidency College. In despair Rajendra Babu announced 
his name and said that it was not to be included in the Madrassa 
register. He was to be enrolled as a Presidency College student. 
It was in this: way that he was introduced both to his distinguished 
teacher and to his fellow-students in the class. Later, after passing 
the Intermediate Examination he took. up the Arts course and gave 
up Science subjects. Dr. P. C. Ray once meeting him by. chance 
_asked -why he had ‘deserted our standard’. The admonition, how-- 
ever, came too late and Rajendra Babu had already missed -the 
opportunity of becoming a scientist for which by the way-he had. 
a lurking ambition. : I 

In the Intermediate Examination of 1904 at ates Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad appeared, he again topped the list of successful candidates. 
By this time people had become accustomed to his high intellectual 
calibre and his great capacity both for- digesting facts and informa- 
tion and reproducing them in’ clear’ and lucid language. Conse- 
quently there was no surprisé. in’ this. regard in the- circle of his’ 
friends and fellow-students. But his success certainly gave joy to 
them as much as: to his parents and relatives. Eo 


While a student in B.A. classés, Ra andi Babu lost his old 
fascination for eminent success at examinations, His mind was now 
diverted to a great extent to other things. It should be remembered 
in this connection that the year 1905 was one of considerable political 
Femenil in Bengal. It was the year of partition. It may, of, course, 
appear very surprising to people who have accepted-with resignation 
- the partition of India involving a drastic partition of Bengal that 
in 1908 Curzon’s partition whose implications were far less serious 
created such a furore. It should be emphasised in fact that while 
the present partition was made with the stoic approval of the Indian 
National Congress, the former one had Jashed it to fury. .This is 
one of the ironies of history. Partition. of 1905 started the long 
history of our political struggle and the PSA of 1947 saw the 
end of that struggle. 
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In the atmosphere. of political agitation and freedom's battle 
it was but expected that many students would be carried away from 
their usual round of duties. ‘Rajendra Babu was not exactly carried 
away but his attention was none the less diverted to subjects other 
than studies for purposes of examination. . He attended political 
meetings, listened to lectures by eminent speakers, saturated his 
mind with new political ideas but he did not leave his college and 
hostel. It was about this time that he was also attracted to the 
Dawn Society founded and conducted by a great personality, namely, 
Satischandra Mukherjee. He was a graduate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity of the year of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. For a time he had. 
turned to practice of law’ but the profession could not keep 
him long. His one ambition was to give training to young men— 
training not only for University Examinations but training for good 
life. He remained a ‘bachelor all his life so that he might pursue 
his ideal without family cares. . 

The object of the Dawn Society was to supplement the training 
which young men were then receiving in their respective colleges 
To this end not only every week a public lecture on some important 
national or intellectual problem would be organised under the auspices 
of the Society but it also undertéok to provide some kind of religious 
instruction which was then as now absent entirely in colleges. The 
Society also set up a store of-useful swadeshi articles which its 
student-mmembers had themselves to manage. This provided’ practical 
training of-a sort to college students. Again in order that the 
lectures delivered in the Society might be of real benefit to its young 
members, every one of them was required’ to keep notes while 
attending the lectures and provide a summary of them later on with 
his comments. Mr. Mukherjee would look them over and return 
them with his comments and criticism. At the end of the year again 
all these lecture-notes would be submitted for final adjudication. 
Hither Mr. Mukherjee himself. or some other distinguished man would 
now compare the notes and find out the best one. ‘The student so 
selected would be awardeda prize lo: which end a meeting of the 
Society would be called and some eminent person would be persuaded 
to preside and distribute the prizes. 
~~ Among those who usually delivered lectures to the young members 
of the Society were ‘Mr. Satischandra Mukherjee himself, Mr. N. N. 
Ghosh, who was then Principal of the Metropolitan College and Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee. Among the student-members again were included 
such brilliant scholars of the time as the late Binoykumar Sarkar 
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and Rabindra Narayan Ghosh. Rajendra Prasad, as stated already, 
became also associated with the Dawn Society and became a prize 
man at the end of the year. He has in his autobiography testified 
to the excellent contribution which the Society made to the develop- 
ment of his intellect and outlook. With Satischandra Mukherjee he 
contracted a frieniship which lasted till Sri Mukherjee’s death a 
few years ago. It may~ be stated in this connection that sometime 
before bis death Sri Mukherjee was a welcome guest in the village 
home of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. It isa pity that the work started by 
Satischandra Mukherjee under the’ auspices of the Dawn Society 
could not be continued for long on the old basis. The swadeshi 
movement which now engrossed the- mind of the people resulted in 
the establishment of the National Council of. Education which Srje« 
Mukherjee was constrained to join and to which he had to devote 
much of his energy. In consequence the Dawn Society languished 
and ultimately died out. The influence which it exerted on the mind 
of young men in this city during its short but eventful-life was, 
however, considerable and it was in every sense -an influence for ' 
good. | ' pe- au 

In the B.A. classes Dr. Rajendra Prasad did not exert himself 
as much as he had done in previous years. According to Regulations 
then in force a student might take up Honours in all the three 
subjects which he was required to-read as a candidate for the B.A. 
Examination. Rajendra. Babu took up Honours in English and 
History. He did well in English no doubt but in History he came 
out first in the First Class. On the aggregate also he topped the list 
of successful Honours candidates.. There is mo doubt in the mind 
of his teachers and fellow students that if he had exerted himself as 
he: had done in Entrance and F.A. Examinations, be could have 
‘come out topmost- in Honours in all the three pablors namely 
English, History and Philosophy. 

We have already referred io the impact of the swadeshi agita- 
tion on his mind. In fact from now on he devoted more attention 
to public work than to his studies. He deplored the comparative 
backwardness of Bihar i in education and he thought that by organis- 
ing the students of that pari of the province he might infuse a new 
enthusiasm for educational progress. Accordingly he set up the 
Bihari Students’ Association with branches in different districts and 
under its auspices organised an annual Conference. This Association 
was non-political in its ideal and objectives and its influence was not | 
limited to the students alone, It really became an instrument for 
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inspiring a new zeal among the Bihari people in general for all- 
round development. Ti should be stated in this connection that 
although in the history of India, Bibar had played a noble part in 
the past it was. not now even a province by itself. It was part 
and parcel of the province of Bengal. In other words if was not 
even a separate administrative entity.’ This was rather galling to 
those of the people of Bihar who were now politically conscious. 
The Bihari Students’ Association did not directly work for the separa- — 
tion of Bihar from Bengal and for its constitution as a separate province. 
But those associated with it became certainly its advocates in their 
individual capacity. It was but natural and inevitable that young 
Rajendra Prasad also should be taken up with the idea. 
"It has been stated already that the atlention of Rajendra Babu 
had by now been withdrawn to a great extent from his studies for a 
University Examination. We have also seen above that he was at 
this time preoccupied to agreat extent with public work. In view 
of this it was nob unexpected that he would not come out well in the 
M.A. Examination in English at which he appeared in 1907. 
This tithe he could not secure a first. This failure to maintain 
his old position was regarded by many of his friends as a 
sad anti-climax in his career as a student. We shall, however, 
see that later he made it good by passing the. strictest exa- 
mination of this University with the highest honour. Let us not, 
however, anticipate events. Sometime after passing the M.A. 
Examination he was invited to take up a lecturership in a Muzaffar- 
pur College which was not then a Government institution but run 
on a non-olficial basis. Financial conditions of tha institution were, 
therefore, not unnaturally bad and during the stay of Rajendra Babu 
in that college they became gradually worse. He, of course, made 
his mark as a teacher and attained popularity among the people of 
the town. | 
Meanwhile his brother, who had not beet satisfied with this 
appointment of Rajendra Babu, asked him to leave the college and 
go back to Calcutta to finish bis legal studies and become a lawyer. 
Accordingly after ten months of work asa lecturer at Muzaffarpur 
Rajendra Baba returned to Calcutta in 1909 and became articled to 
the late Sir Shamsul Huda who was stilla vakil of the Calcutta 
High Court. As in his M.A. Examination so also in the Law 
Examinations he did not stand very high, But he devoted consider- 
able energy to the performance of his duties as an articled clerk, 
This was an unusual thing todo. It, however, stood Rajendra Babu ` 
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in good stead later: In due course he was admitted to the Bar and ’ 
started practice in the High Court at Calcutta. That was in 1911. . 
Asa junior lawyer Rajendra Babu might have expected assistance 
from Sir Shamsul. Unfortunately for. him the latter was soon 
_ appointed a Member of the Governor’s Executive Council and had 
consequently to suspend bis practice in the High Court. 

This withdrawal from law practice of Sir Shamsul Huda proved 
in a sense a boon to Rajendra Babu. He. now started practice on 
his own without being tied down to any senior. It ‘is ‘true that he 
was asarule given cases only ` by poor people and had consequently 
at first a-small income. But’ this was compensated for by the 
experience he earned of depending on himself: He, of course, very 
often appeared in complicated cases as a junior vakil and had to take 
notes of the arguments advanced by the opposite party. He performed 
this task with his usual industry and ability and once Dr. Rashbehary, 
Ghose complimented him highly for the’ extremely helpful notes he 
had prepared. On another occasion when he appeared in a case as a 
junior, one of the Judges was Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to whom he 
had not been introduced before. Sir Asutosh watched the manner 
in which Rajendra Babu assisted his senior with references and was 
very much impressed. ‘As a-resulé next day he was asked by a senior 
lawyer who was also a member of the Syndicate of. the Calcutta 
University to see Sir Asutosh in his house. When he saw him, he 
was offered and accepted with thanks a professorship in the Law 
College. 

This unasked for offer of a professorship in the caw College by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee appeared io Dr. Rajendra Prasad as a noble 
instance of Sir Asutosh’s appreciation of merit. It is significant to 
remember in this connection that about 13 years later when Sir 
Asutosh died so suddenly and so unexpectedly at Patna, Rajendra 
Babu was by his bed side. Dr. Prasad had given up practice in 1920 
when he joined the Non-co-operation Movement started under the 
auspices of the Indian National Congress. But as he had already 
appeared on one side in what came to be known as the Domarao 
case, he had to appear again on behalf of his client in this case 
when if came up before the High Court at Patna‘ early in 1924, 
On his side he acted as a junior to the late Hassan Imam who had 
` been a judge of the High Court at Calcutta and was now practising at 
Patna. On the other side the leader was Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who 
had ‘just retired from the Bench at Calcutta. Janab Hassan [mam 
‘and. Sir Asutosh were old friends and colleagues. What was more 
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Mr. Hassan Imam called Sir Asutosh his Guruji. When the Dumrao 
casé was proceeding, he was treated to tea by Hassan Imam in his 
own house and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had an opportunity both here 
and in the court for renewing his “association with the great judge 
-and educationist who had befriended him while only a raw junior 
and who had now only a few more days to live. 

It has been stated already that Rajendra Babu stayed on. in 
Calcutta till March, 1916 and transferred himself to Patna when the 
new High Court of Bihar was set. up there. Before he left he and 
his friend, Baidyanath Narayan Sinha decided to go in for. the’ M.L. 
Examination of the Calcutta University. This was and still.is the 
stiffest examination of this University. This time Rajendra Babu put 
forth his old energy for the examination and it was not surprising — 
that he came out in the First Class. ‘This was the last academic 
honour which he received by appearing at an examination. It is 
true that after passing the M.D: Examination he had decided to 
submit a thesis for the Degree of. Doctor of Law. But public affairs 
intervened and he became ‘soon preoccupied with other things. 
Consequently,"it was not possible for him to submit a dissertation 
which it would not have been difficult for him to write if he could 
only devote the necessary time to it. The degree which public work 
stopped him from receiving at the hands of his Alma Mater he is now 
to receive Honoris Causa. pi 


It is not necessary here to refer to the later career of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. His coming in touch with Gandhiji, his participa- 
tion in the affairs of Champaran, his joining thè Non-Co-operation 
Movement, his giving up of the practice at the Bar and his becoming 
in effect an unpaid whole-time worker of the Indian National Congress 
~—all these are familiar facts. They need not be dilated upon here, 
Only this should be emphasised that as years rolled on he figured 
more and more prominently in the conduct of our national movement 
and in the discharge of many responsibilities which had to be dealt 
with only on a non-official basis. He rose to be the President of the 
Indian National Congress and before he was elected to the office of 
the President of the Republic in 1950 he had held such onerous 
offices as those of the President of the Constituent Assembly and 
Minister of Food and Agriculture in the Central Cabinet. 

To confer on such a distinguished alumnus an honorary degree 
is for the University to honour itself. That he will address the 
students who are passing out this year is for them a privilege to 
which, it is hoped, they will attach due importance and value. 
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Honorary DEGREES FOR THE CHANCELLOR AND THE 
VICE-CHANCELLOR ` 


Honorary degrees wil] also be conferred at the Convocation upon 
the Chancellor, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, and the Vice-Chancellor, Sri 
S. N. Banerjee, the former receiving the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature and the latter the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. HÆ. C. Mookerjee, the. present Chancellor of the University, 
is not only one of its distinguished alumni but was for long associated 
with the University in various responsible capacities. He is also 
one of the great benefactors of the University. For the last one 
year he has been the Governor of the State of West Bengal and 
Chancellor of the University. It is only in the fitness of things that 
the Honorary Degree is being conferred upon him. Sri S. N. 
Banerjee is also one of the distinguished ex-students of the University. 
As a barrister of the Calcutta High Court, he attained a position 
which was the envy of many. Later: on he had been a Judge of 
that Court and in that capacity he showed his usual legal acumen and 
independence of judgment. Since 1950 he has been the Vice- 
Chancellor -of this University and in this capacity he has put forth his 
usual energy and labour. It is eminently fitting that the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws should be conferred upon him Honoris Causa. 





Official Notifications . 


Notification No. F. 5/57 /52-E. 
| . UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. | 
Post Box No, 186. Dholpur House. New Delhi, the 6th October, 1952. i 
Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Baldev Raj Sehgal (Roll No. 1050) a candidate for the 
Indian Administrative Service, ete., Examination, 1952, from all future Examinations and 
Selections conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. ae 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Baldev Raj Séhgal from appearing at all the examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given overleaf :—- 


1. Name of the candidate ... ... Baldev Raj Sehgal.” a? 
9. Examination for which he wasa Indian Administrative Service, etc., Examination 
candidate. 1952, . 
8. Place of Birth ... a ... Ramdas, District Amritsar ‘East Punjab). 
4. Date of Birth ... bare .. 20-9-1929. 
5. Father's name and Address .. Shri Diwan Chand Sehgal, Passage Department, 
Govan's Agencies, Scindia House, Con. Circus, 
New Delhi. | . 
6, Address before August, 1947 „e Village Jandiala Sherkhan, District Shetkhupura 
I (W. Punjab). I . : 
7. Reasons for débarring ... ». Made a date of birth entry in his Matriculation 


(Social Service) Certificate in which the Uni- 
versity does not record any date of birth and 
claimed a datë of birth different from the one 
entered in his admission form for the Matri- 
culation (Social Service) Examination, 1947-48. 


` 


8, Remarks fas Ss ... Debarred from appeating at all future Exemina- 
tions and Selections to be conducted by the 
Commission. 
His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service, ete , Examination, 1952 has 
been cancelled. 
i B. SHUKLA, 
Deputy Secretary. . 


g No. F. 5/80/50-B. 
À UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Post Box No. 186. Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 16th October, 1952. 


Subject :--Exclusion of Sbri Nitai Charan Das (Roll No. 2875) a candidate for the 
Indian Administrative Service, etc., Examination, 1952, from ali future Examinations and 
selections conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarted 
Shri Nitai Charan Das from appearing atall the examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given overleaf :— 

1. Name of the candidate ... .. Nitai Charan Das. 
9. Examination for which he wasa gary °c aes Service, ete., Examination, 


candidate. Ç 

8. Place of birth ... one » Howrah (W. Bengal). 

4. Date of birth ... ave .. 1-1-1915. | ! 

5, Father’s name ard Address ... ate Shri Nani Lal Das, Businessman, 8, Kasundia 
Road, Howrah. 

6. Reasons for debarring ... .. Tampered with the entry regarding age in: his 

Matriculation Certificate. 

7, Remarks sà ae . Debarred from appearing at all future Examina- 
tions and selections to be conducted by the 
Commission. 

His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service, etc., Examination, 1950, has been 
cancelled. 


B. SHUKLA, 
Deputy Secretary. 


= P mep 
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No. F. 9/84/52-B, 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Post Box No. 186. New Delhi, the 9th Oct., 1959, 


Subject Exclusion of Shri Chandra Sain D. Roharia (Roll No. 1272 Indian Air 
Force Hxamination, August, 1952) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. . l i 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shree Chandra Sain D. Roharia from applying for all examinations and selections to he 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


Lt. Name of the candidate ... .. Chandra Sain D. Roharia. 
z Examination for which be wasa Indian Air Force Examination, August, 1952. 
candidate, : 
Place of birth ... ` E . Marwar Mathania (Rajasthan). 
Date of birth `... me .. 18th April, 1932. | 
Father's name and address . The iste lea ata Singh Roharia, P. O. Mathania, 
l odhpur). 

Reasons for debarring ... .. Altering date of birth entry in the High School 
ar Le j i certificate. : 

. Remarks TE ie .. Debarred permanently from applying for all futare 

g examinations and selections to be conducted 


by the Commission. 


2, His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in August, 1952, has 
been cancelled. 


B. SHUKLA, 
Deputy Secretary. 
No. F. 9/84/52-B. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. = 
Post Box No. 186, New Delhi, the 9th October, 1952. 


Subject :~Exelusion of Shri Chandra Sain D. Reharia (Roll No. 1272, Indian Air 


k Force, August, 1952, Examination) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 


Public Service Commission, | 
I am directed to forward herewith for information a copy ot. the Commission’s letter of 
even number and datë on the subject noted above. 


P. SITARAMAN, 
Under-Secretary. 


-O THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR. 
Notification No. 8/Misc, of 1952, 


Bimla Kumari daughter of Lala Man Chand of Maisuma, ist Bridge, Srinagar (Kash- ` 
mir), Registered No. 1143-MI-52, who appeared as a private candidate in the Gyani Exami- 
nation of this University at the Annual Session, 1952, under Roll No. 29, has been debarred - 
from passing the examination for the year 1952 under Statute 11(a)~Chapter XXXJII— 


G. A. ASHAT, 
| Registrar. 
` THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR. 

Notification, a 

In partial modification of Notification No. 1/Misa. of 1952, issued under this Office 
No. K. U. 8460-8570/52, dated 12th July, 1952, regarding disqualification of some candidates, 
it is hereby notified that in the case of Brij. Lal Pandit, item 19 of the said notification, the 
period of disqualification has. under Statute 19 on page 985 of the Calendar, been reduced 
from two years (1952 and 1958) to only one year (1952), under Statute 11(e) page 231 of the 
Calendar (1950-51). 

G. A, ASHAT, 


Registrar, 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. EC/468, Dated the 80th October, 1952. 


In accordance with Standing Order No, 28 of the Synd‘cate the following candidate who 
took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intern ediate Examination in Science 
of. 1952 is penalised as noted against his name. . 
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Rol No. Name, Institution, Penalties imposed. 
ar > go ë 8 : 4 
1175 Sri Gopinath Raut, 5/0 Ravenshaw Result for 1952 Supplementary Exami- 
Sri. Gananath Raut. College, nation is cancelled and he is debarred 
Village—Deopara, P.O. . Cuttack. from appearing at any of the Exami- 
Maniuri Road, Dist, I nations prior to the Supplementary 
Balasore. Examination of 19538. 
University Office, Cuttack. E € Sd. Illegible. 


Asstt. ge Saas 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Ex/34741 of 1952 


It is hereby notified that the undermentiored candidates who are found gnilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in October, 1951, and March 
and April, 1952, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited 
their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them either at the examinations held these 
years or in any previous year, and that they are further debarred from appearing at any 
y or College Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 
names : 


October, 1951 


Seat Name | College or School . Year 

= | First LL.B, Examination _ 

82 Mascarenhas, Sebastian Tertulian Government Law College 80th September, 
270 Kabir, Rusi Hormus}ji Do, ne Do. 


Second LL.B, Examination 


279 Chokshi, Pramodray Ambalal Sir Lallubhai Shah Law Col- 30th September, 
lege. 1952, 


March/April, 1952 
_ Entrance Examination 


1319 Shah, Vinaychandra Maganlal Saurashtra High School Ist January, 1954 


l Intermediate Arts Egamination 
541 Deliwala, Shanta Dhirajlal Sophia College Do. 
1052 Kotak, Chandrakant Lovji - St. Xavier’s College Do. 
3105 Deshpande, Govind Waman Ramnarain Ruia College Do. 
8198 Vichare, Shashikant Shripatrac Do. l Do. 


Intermediate Science Examination 


7 Almeida, Napoleon A.F,H.P. — Stk. Xavier’s College Do. 
119 Tyer, Srinivas Krishna Jai Hind College Ist January, 
| I 1955. 


795 Irani, Shapoor Rustom Do. . ” I Do. 


B.Sc. Examination 


832 Agarwal, Shri Prakash Mathura Institute of Science Do. 
Prasad I 

422 Desai, Vinayakant Ochhavlal R.D. & S.H., National College Do. 

460 Hardikar, Sharad Trimbak Sir Parashurambhau College Do. 


Intermediate Commerce Examination 


66 Krishnan Doraswamy R.A. Podar College of Com- Ist January, 1964 
i merce and Economics 
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First LL.B, Examination 


286 Shah, Nautamlal Chunilal Government Law Ccllege Ist January, 1955 
| By order, 
Bombay, 3rd October, 1959, _& R. DONGERKERY, 


| University Registrar, 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
| Notification No. 89, 1962-53 
The following candidates, having been found using unfair means at the Supplementary 


Examinations of 1952, are debarred from appearing ab any examination of the University 
before 1954. They can appear at the University Examinations of 1954 if otherwise eligible. 


` t 


BA. o 
Roll No. Enrolments No. Nite — ' _ ; College 
1291 A 496498 Donald Sylvestar Washing- Teacher 
f I ton. 
5909 A 517454 Sbivá Shankar Pandey | Do. 
8183 A 5112548 Brij Bhushan Saxena Madhava College, Ujjain 
f LLB, (Prev) | 
1882 — A491744 Brij Mohanlall | Meerut College, Meerut 
Senate House; L. P. MATHUR, 
š - Agra 
Dated 17th September, 1952. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF SIND No. Ex /8145 of 1952 
Circular No. 15 | University of Sind 
ss p y Hyd: Sind D/9th October, 1952. 
§: Seat Name Father's Surname Examination School/Col- Punish- Reasons 
No. No. I name lege from ment 
. | ay ‘which sent 
; up 
1 408 Mobam- Mohammadin Shaikh Passed the Noor Mohd. Debarred He has 
- madali Matricula- High School, from ad- made for- 
tion Exa- Hyderabad. mission gery in his 
mination in and from Matricula- 
March, 1951. appearing tion Certi- 


at any ficate issu- 
examina» ed to him 
. tion for on 20th 
one year February, 
ae 1952- 1952. . 
3. 


N. B.—Bat in future such candidates can be allowed to take admission in the College 
as per Syndicate’s Resolution No. 88 dated 17th September, 1952, reproduced below :— 

“Resolved that in future all the students who are debarred from the admission to the 
University and from appearing at any examination, be allowed to take admission in the Col- 
leges and acquire knowledge but such students should not be allowed to appear at any 
examinations for the period for which they are debarred and that such attendance should 
not be coultted towards keeping of terms.” : 

. According to the resolution mentioned above Mr. Mohammadali Mohammadin Shaikh 
may be allowed to take admission in the College, but sbould not he allowed to appear at any 
examination for one year, viz., 1952-53 and that the attendance kept by him during this 
period for which he is debarred will not be counted towards keeping of terms. 

Sd, Illegible 
Registrar. 
University of Sind, Hyderabad (Sind). 
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3 PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 
1, Bonafide teachers in recognised institutions of Jammu and Kashmir are permitted 
to appear in M.A. Examination of this University as private candidates for 1953 and 1954. 
2, The results of the following candidates haye been quashed :— 
(i) Amar Singh, Roll Nu. 25330, Matriculation Examination, 1952. 
(ti) Bihari Singh Yadva, Roll No. 21532, Matriculation Examination, 1952. 


(iii) Ram Autar, son of Pt. Bandi Din, Roll No. 8820 B.A. Ezamination, April, 1951. 
8. The following persons have been disqualiĵed for five years :— 


_ (i) Ram Sarup, F.A, student of Chhotu Ram Arya College, Sonepat, who imper- 
sonated for Amar Singh, Roll No. 25330, Matriculation Examination, 1952. ; 

(it) Rattan Singh, Teacher, D. B. Primary, School, Village and Post Office Halalpur. 
District Rohtak, who impersonated for Dai Ram, Roll No. 25466, Matriculation | _Exami 
nation, 1952. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 


% Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


ORDER 
The following examinees, having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 


at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1952, are disqualified for admission to 
any University examination to be held before the year 1954, viz :-— 


S. Roll 


Name in full Examination . ` Cellege 
Ne. No. i 
1 1551 Bhimrao Vithalrao Wank- Intermediate Examina- Shri Shivaji College,- 
: hade. tion in Arts, Amravati. 
2 72 Dharmadas Nilkanthrao Intermediate Examina- G. 8. College of Com. 
Mankar. tien.in Commerce. merce, Nagpur. 
8 200 Kumari Bimla Kumari Intermediate Examina- WNon-Collegiate Candi- 
I Tomar, tion in Arts. date 
4 1581 Prabhakar Uttamrao Do. Shri Shivaji College, 
Thuse. ` Amravati. 
5 721 Harischandra Motiramji Do. Eix-Student 
Gedam. a. 
6 789 Jayantilal Hirachanł Intermediate Examina- Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
Kurani. ` tion in Selence. laya, Amravati. 
7 161 Vasant Sadashiv Garde Do. Ex-Student 
8 1165 Deolal Nanhoo Thakur Intermediate Examina- S. B., City College 
' ` tion in Arts. ; Nagpur. 
9 87 Inder Lal Taneja ° First - Examination for Government Engineer- 
` the Diploma in Engi- ing School, Nagpur. 
neering (Group A 
Civil Engineering). i 
10 529 Kumari Sarala Varma M.A, (Hindi) Non-Collegiate candi. 
date. 
Nagpur : Sd. Illegible, 


The 6th ctober, 1952. 


Registrar, 


Nagpur University. 
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